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, SUMMARY 

The objectives of this research effort were to examine the youth-motor-' 
vehicle -crash problem as it relates to alcohol and recommend countermeasures 
as indicated. ' These objectives were restated into the following three basic 
research questions: 

1. Is there a youth -alcohol-crash problem? 

If yes: * * ' , 

2. What are the characteristics of this problem? 

3. Can countermeasures be developed that address these characteristics ? 

In answering these questions, the first, task was to review the existing litera- 
ture relative to youthful drinking, youthful driving and. youthful drinking- 
driving. This was followed by a survey of young drivers aged 16-24 with 
appropriate comparison or control groups. Finally, all data thus obtained 
was analyzed and potential countermeasures were recommended. ^ 

The literature rej/'iew itidicated that light to moderate use of alcohol is 
the norm for young people. Both total abstention and very frequent heavy ^ 
drinking are'atypical occurrences. Concerning driving, the literature indi- 
cates that young drivers are overrepresented in crashes relative to their 
proportion of the driving population. Young drivers also are more often con- 
victed of speeding related violations than are older drivers. Concerning the 
joint occurrence o^ driving and drinking, it was found that young drivers are 
overrepresented among fatally injured drivers who been drinking. * The 
extent of this overrepresentation is approximately 100%, again with respect 
to the young driver proportion of the total population of licensed drivers. 
Fatally injured young drivers typically exhibit lower BAC's (blood alcohol 
concentrations) than^do middle ag^d fatally injured drivers. Also, low to 
moderate BAC (. 01% - . 09%) substantially increases the likelihood of in- 
volvement in non-fatal crashes for young drivers* but not for middle aged 
drivers. Drinking and driving is primarily a male driver problem regardless 
of age. 

The survey of young drivers was conducted in New York State. The 
sample consisted of male drivers aged 16-24^ with a comparison or control 
group aged 35-49. Drivers living in Suffolk, Nassau, Queens, Kings (Brook- 
lyn), New York (Manhattan) and Richmond (Staten Island) counties were ex- 
cluded from the sample since the Nassau County Alcohol Safety Action Proje.ct 
which ran from 1971 to 1973 may have influenced their driving or attitudes.' 
Thus, the sample consisted of drivers living from the Bronx north to the 
Canadian border, and west to Lake Erie. Within the total sample, there were 
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three sampling groups, each ^containing young and middle aged drivers. 

Random sample oi^he general driving population (N = 443) 

Drivers recently involved in a night injury producing Crash "(N = 288) 

Drivers recently convicted of Driving While Intoxicated or Driving 
While Ability Impaired- -AlcoholJN = 105) 

The survey was contiucted through ^ace-to-face interviews each lasting 
approximately 45 minutes. 

The results indicated that there is a y'outh alcohol crash problem,. Approx 
imately one young, driver in seven (13.8%) from the general population sam- ' 
pie reported having had an alcohol related crash within the past three and one 
half years (i. e. , a crash in which he had consumed an alcoholic beverage 
within four hours prior to the event). This compared with only 5. 5% of the 
middle aged general popul.ation drivers. Comparisons between the young 
driver alcohol versus non-alcohol related crashes indicated that the alcohol 
crash more often involved: 

Exceeding the posted speed limit 

y ' ' ' ' ^ ft 

Weekend and late night time periods 

A single vehicle as opposed to two or more vehicles or pedestrians 

The presence of passengers 

The use of drugs other than alcohol 

The results also indicated that young and middle aged drivers from .'■lie 
general population are virtually identical with respect to how often they drink, 
how much they drink and how often they drive after drinking. However, young 
drivers are more likely to: ' • 

Exceed the posted speed 

• . Have a positive jattitude toward drinking-driving 

Have recently driven in excess of 100 mph 

Use drugs 

Allow personal/emotional problems to influence driving 
Fear loss of their driving privilege 
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, Avoid wearing seat belts : ,., „pr- " "^"^ 

These characteristics were nnost prevalent anaong young drivers who were 
also frequent drinkers,. However, they were not necessarily more pre^^alent 
among middle. aged drivers who were frequent drinkers. 

Based upon these results, it is recommended that further 'research a*nd 
development be conducted to implement countermeasures in the following areas: 

Lower nighttime speed limits * 

Lower absolute limit of Blood Alcohol Concentration for newly , 
licensed drivers (perhaps .0^%) ^ 

Legislation to facilitate enforcement of youthful alcohol related 
• traffic offenses (specifically, it is recommended that speeding vio- 
lations occurring when the driver has had anything to drink should 
carry sharply increased penalties) ^ ^ * . 

Restriction of driving by newly licens/ed drivers during critical time 
periods (late night or late night on w^erkends) 

Public education to modify the positive attitude young drivers have ^ 
toward "drinking drivers'* (this t^ould/take the form of the Lackland 
Countermeasure Experiment wh6relby authorities publicize that 
drinking driving is deviant behavior and the offendor may be sub- 
jected to a psychiatric evaluatiop) - , - 

Public education to inform young driverj of the penalties associated 
with drinking driving convictions and factoijs affecting intoxication . 
and impairment 

Further, work should be conducted aimed at limiting the recurrence of 
drinking driving events among young drivers. This may take the forrn of ^,n 
Alcohol Safety Interlock System installed in the vehicles of convicted drink- 
ing drivers. Also, a young driver oriented rehabilitation program should 
be developed. This program would have to conside r the problems of 
speed, the fact that the young driver's vehicle often serves as an extension of 
' his own personality, the synergistic effects of small amounts of alcohol with 
personal and driving characteristics and the young driver's attitude toward 
drinking and driving. 
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ADDENDUM _ • ' ■ 

* 

Based on their analysis of data pertaining to (l) young/ 
inexperienced drivers;. (2) alcohol consumption (including low 'to 
moderate levels); and (3.) speed (in excess of posted limits), the 
contractor has inferred that the combination of these three factors 
is a particular problem towards which countermeasiire action should 
be directed. However,. data were not available on these three problem 
characteristics in combination , so the analysis- was unable to 
demonstrate the combined contribution of these factors to accident 
ca^usation. The contractor's conclusion, therefore, is based- on 
indirect evidence and" must be considered stiggest4.ve rather than firm. 
Present plans are to pursue this further by obtaining direct data 
on the frequency of these problem characteristics in combinatiqn. 




Monroe B. Snyder 
Head, Alcohol euad- Drug Research 
Group 

Office of Driver and Pedestrian 
Research 

Michael Perel 

Contract Technical Manager 
Office of Driver and Pedestrietn 
Research 
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INTRODUCTION * - 

«aie objective of Part I of this report is to review past research relevant 
to thTyouth alcohol cra$h problem. This Part- is organized into four major 
sections. The first section looks at the drinking practices of youth and the , 
second reviews the literature concerning youthful driving. - In the third sec- - 
tion, the joint occurre>ce of drinking and driving by youth is examined. The 
fourth section reviews possible countermeasure approaphes, examines data 
relevant to each, and Attempts to make a preliminary judgment as to each 
countermeasure 's potential applicability. . 
I ■ ' " . 

It will be seen that the problems of drinking and driving by young people 
are very real. Yet, t/hpre is still much to be learned and the available re- 
search has found it difficult to keep pace with a changing world. The re- 
maining two parts ok this report will present the findings from a survey of 
young drivers and Recommend countermeas ures that can be expected to help 
alleviate the youth /alcohol crash problem. 
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I. YOUTHFUL DRINKING PRACTICES \ 



The consumption of alcoholic beverages is an accepted part of American 
life and estimates suggest that its use is steadily increasing. In a nation- 
wide survey in 1965, based on a sample of 2, 746 subjects age 21 and older, ^ ^ 
Cahalah et al. (1969) indicated that 68% of American adults drink at least Jf 
occasionally. Of the drinkers, 56% were classified as infrequent to moderat^ 
and 12% were classed as heavy drinkers. Of males, 77% drank at least ^ 
occasionally; 21% were classed as heavy drinkers. Male abstainers were 
found to be in"the> minority at all age levels; the majority, up to age 65, drank 
at least once per month. The highest proportions of heavy drinkers were 
found amcTng men aged 30-34 and 45-49 (30% of both groups). In most social 
status groups, it was found that a much higher proportion of men and younger 
people drink than -do women and older people. . 

Clearly, drinking at least occasionally is the established norm. The 
following*^paragraphs will examine the characteristics of American drinking 
as they relate to young people. It will be shown that regular drinking begins 
for most people in their mid-teens and drinking increases rapidLy through 
the early twenties. Much of this drinking is done in bars 'and restaurants, 
although a significant amount of moderate drinking occurs in the home with 
parental approval. While the reasons for drinking are varied, the reasons 
for problem drinking are often associated with deep-seated personality 
problems. Drinking is more prevalent in urban areas and is correlated with 
a variety of background and biographical variables. Succeeding sections of 
this report will^^late these drinking characteristics to driving and possible 
countermeasureV^pproaches, 

A. Beginning to Drink 

I) 

Teenage alcohol, use is also relatively widespread. Previous studies 
have indicated that the great majority of teenagers wiH have experimented 
with alcohol prior to graduation. Surveys have indicated' that 50-85% of 
high school students (depending on geographical area) respond that they drink 
at least occasiona^Uy (NIMH, 1970). In a study of institutionalized and non- 
institutionalized youths from various types of communities in New Hampshire 
in 1964, Mackay et al. (1967) found that only 14% of the '^delinquents'* and 
28. 5% of the ^'students*' had not drunk anything. In a study by Demone (1972), 
3, 500 male junior and senior high school students from the Boston area were 
given questionnaires during the early to mid- 1960s. It was stated that it is 
likely that half of the abstainers (those who never used alcohol) will explore 
alcohol at some later date. The study fouhd abstinence to be less common 
than previously reported in other studies concerning teenage drinking. By 
18 years of age, only 12% of the subjects reported being abstainers. 

Surveys have indicated that the average American is likely to first taste 
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alcohol, usually in theVform of an experimental sip, by the age of 10 years 
(NIMH, 1970). Disregarding small "tastes" of alcoholic beverages when 
younger, it was found h\ Cahalan et al. (1969) that more than half of the 
drinkers began before th\ age of 21. More men (21%) than women (11%) 
and more heavy drinking\nen (31%) than other groups started drinking before 
age 18. Detailed analysesXby age revealed that one -third of male drinkers now 
aged 21-29 recalled starting to drink before age 18 compared to only 19% 
of those age 50 and older. A similar pattern was found for women. If 
memories of both age groups are equally reliable, these data suggest that 
people are now drinking at an earlier age than they were a generation ago. 

Findings based on five studies involying 8,000 high school students 
within the last 10 years ;NIMH, 1970) in New York, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Utah and Kansas show that the average age at which the students had their 
first drink was 13-14, although they may have "tasted" before. First exper- 
ience is likely to be at home with parents, and beer was the mostecommonly 
used beverage. Mackay et al. (1967) studied institutionalized and non-* 
institutionalized youth and found that the average age of first drink was 13 
for delinquents and 12 for students. Over half of the students had their 
first drink at home with adult supervision. However, only 20% of the de- 
linquents had their first drink in tlje presence of an adult. The "most . 
popular" first ."rink for both groups was beer. lessor et al. ( 1970) analyzed 
data fr6m\9 returned mail questionnaires from young adults of Italian de- 
scent in Bd^pton. They found that the first drink was typically beer and that 
regular drinking typically began at age 17. 7 years. 

In summary, teenage alcohol use is relatively widespread although the 
quantities consumed tend to be moderate. The number of users steadily in- 
creases from age 14-18. Data indicate a general trend in which a direct 
relationship appears between advancing age and the increased use and notice- 
able effect-^ of alcohol. Most teenagers claimed parental approval of their 
drinking, part.cularly at home. Incidence Seems unaffected Tsy prohibitive 
laws. These surveys disclosed a small percentage of problem drinkers (2- 
7%). The main reasons for the first drink as reported by Mackay et al. 
(1967) were listed for jDOth delinquents and students as curiosity, peer in- 
fluence and celebration of an event. * 

B. Where Drinking Occurs 

Cahalan et al. (1969) found that those who drank at least once per month 
drank less often in restaurants and bars than at friends' or their own homes. 
Wine or beer was drunk by higher proportions at home than elsewhere; spirits 
were drunk by about equal proportions at friends' homes and at their own 
home s. Relatively higher proportions of older persons (40 years and older) 
drank most often at home. Relatively >.igher proportions of younger persons 
(21 -?9 years) drank in restaurants or bars. Among men, especially younger 
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men, relatively more of the higher ISP (Index of Social Position) groups said 
they more often drank wine or beer at home and relatively fewer at restaurants 
or bars. Young men (21-39 years) in the lower ISP groups Wei^e more likely 
to report, drinking wine or beer at friends* homes. Young men (21-39 years) 
showed no particular difference by ISP as to where they drank spirits most often 
Generally, the younger male drinkers drank to a greater extent than the older 
men, when with people from work or close friends; and to a lesser estent with 
members of their- immediate families. 

Mackay et al. (1967) found that generally, the most frequent drinking 
place for the student is in their home (76. 5%) or friends* homes (40. 2%) 
followed by cars and alleys (25.6%) ard bars, taverns, restaurants (10. 7%). 
For institutionali2;ed delinquents, the most frequent places are^tl^ir friends' 
homes (76. 2%), cars and alleys (74. 1%) followed by their own home (61. 9%) 
and bars, ta^v^erns or restaurants (41.8%). Evidence of '^serious drinking" 
behavior was detected more often among the delinquents. Almost 60% re- 
ported solitary drinking experiences and a significant number drank alone 
with some frequency. Only one -quarter of the students reported this be- 
havior and for most it occurred only once r twice. 

C. Reasons for Drinking 

Drinking practices reflect the practices of parents, significant others,^ 
and variables such as age, sex, ethnicity, geographic region, religion and 
social class. Cahalan, et al. (1969) hypothesized that reasons for drinkiitg 
can be divided into two types; one as a social catalyst and the other as a 
drug. Other studies have also recognized the twofold function of alcohol. 
(Findings by Riley et al. (1946) showed that "social" reasons were more 
likely to be reported by women, younger persons and less frequent drinkers. 
"Individual" reasons were moi;e often reported by men, older persons and 
more frequent drinkers. ) Younger men and women were more likely than 
older persons to nriention celebrations, sociability and taste as important 
reasons for drinking. More younger men mentioned that they drank to ^ e 
"polite". Drinking because the "people I know" drink tended to decrease with 
age. A very high proportion (68%) of young men in the highest ISP group said 
that relaxation was an important reason. The percentage of heavy "escape - 
drinkers" was highest among younger men (21-39) of the lowest ISP group, 
but decreased with. age in the lowest ISP group but not in the higher groups. 
Jessor and Jessor (undated) found that the male and female high school 
"problem drinker" drank more for positive social reasons ("to have a good 
time") and for personal effects reasons ("to forget Vm not the kind of person 
I want to be") tha^n non-problem drinkers. 

Important reasons for students' drinking, reported by Mackay et al. (1967) 
were because they liked the taste (38.4%); peer influences (23.2%) and to 
feel better when sad (16. 2%). Peer influence was the main reason given by 
delinquents (51. 1%); because they liked the taste (50.4%) was next; followed 
by to make them feel better when sad (46. 1%); because of feeling angry (44.6%); 
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to help to forget (41.8%) and because of feeling lonely (33. 8%). While both 
groups gave se'veral similar reasons for drinking, the delinquents drank 
for tension relief much more frequently than did the students. 

D. Geographical Differences .. 

Theri are considerable regional differences in drinking practices. 
Cahalan et al.' (1969) found the highest proportions of both drinkers and 
heavy drinkers in the middle "-Atlantic states (83%), New England (79%), 
•Pacific (73%) and East North Central (75%) areas, all of which are relatively 
uVban in character. The lowe-st propo/tions of drinkers occurred m the 
East South Central states (35%) followed by other southern areas and the 
Mountain states. The southern and mountain -areas are less urban m char- 
acter Also, the more conservative Protestant religions are prevalent m 
these'areas. Another geographic variable affecting rates of drinking are 
local control laws. Areas with liquor control laws have relatively high 
proportions of abstainers. This may be due to the effect of the laws or it' 
mav be due to the fact that areas with more abstainers tend to pass liquor 
control laws. However, of those who drink, the proportion of heavy drinkers 
remains about the same. Degree of urbanization is an extremely important 
factor There are proportionately more drinkers in large cities than m . 
smaller communities. Suburban areas have the highest rate of total drinkers 
but among the lowes"t rate of heavy drinkers. The largest cities have the 
highest rate of heavy drinkers. Nonfarm and farm rural areas generally 
showed relatively low rates of both drinking, and heavy drinking. For both 
sexes, the highest proportion of heavy drinkers were found in the age group 
21-44' of lower social status and in highly urban areas.,. The highest pro- 
portion of abstainers and infrequent drinker s was in the 45 and older age 
crbup. lower ISP and lower urbanized" areas. " Results of an analysis of 
movement from one size l6cality to another indicate that there is a tendency 
for a person to conform to the prevailing drinking customs. In other words, 
an individual moving from a relatively "Wet" area'to a relatively "dry area 
can be expected to decrease his drinking (or vice versa). 

Demone (1972) found more excessive drinking among adolescents in an 
urban-working class community. .He found more abstinence ai^d less exces- 
sive drinking in a higher socio-economic "bedroom town". A suburban 
community containing both white collar and working classes was found to 
have the lowest proportion of excessive drinlcing in his study. 

Wechffler and Thurri (undated) in a questionnaire study of teenagers, found 
heavy alcohol use was reported much more frequently in a small semi- 
industrial city than in a residential town. 

E. Background and Biographical Variables 

Other variables- that affect rates of drinking are^race, ethnic background, 
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religious affiliation and social position. Cahalan et al. (19^9) found that 
White and Negro men varied little with^rates of drinking. However, ethnic 
background apparently plays an important part in determining drinking 
habits. In general, first generation Italians in the United States drink very 
frequently but have extremely low rates of problem drinking or alcoholism. 
Siibsequent.generation American-Italians have higher" rates of heavy drink- 
ing. Jews tend to have low levels of alcoholism and the Irish have relatively 
high rates. ' . 

Native versus foreign born and father's country of origin are .also fac- 
tors in drinking behavior. Those respondents who were foreign-born were 
less likely thaivffi^rsnative -born to be abstainers and more likely to be 
moderate dri^iKers. ^Foreign-born drinkers were also less likely to be 
-heavy drinkers. More of those with foreign-born fathers tended to drink 
(80%) than did those with native-born fathers (64%). However, the two 
groups were about equal in proportions of heavy drinkers ambng drinkers. 

There is a definite association between religion and both drinking and 
heavy drinking, even when national identity grouf^^^is^l^Id constant. Findings 
show (Cahalan et 9.1. , 1969) thai Jews and Episcopalians had the lowest rate 
of abstainers (8% ^nd 9%), howe/er, Jews had a relatively low rate of heavy 
drinkers among drinkers (11%). Conservative Protestants were consistently 
higher in proportion of abstainers (48%) than liberal Protestants (20%). 
They also had relatively low rates of heavy drinking. Catholics had rela- 
tively high proportions of both drinkers and heavy drinkers (83%), Tho8§, 
who reported never going to church had a higher rate of heavy drinkers 
(22%) than those who went weekly (10%). 

Wechsler and Thum (undated) i^pund in a sample of teenagers from a 
semi -irtdustrial Uy, that the teenage heavy drinkers were least likely to 
define t-hemselves as religious. However,, teenagers iji a residential town 
sample did not differ systematically in drinking behavior as a function of T 
their religious beliefs. ^ 

Investigators have found that factors such as age, sex, region, social 
e'tatus and similar variables are significant in the drinking pattern of most 
teenagers. A predominant factor, though, is the drinking behavior of the 
significant adult in their Uves. Although there are regional differences, it 
seems true^hat children who are users tend to have parents who use, and 
that abstaining youngsters tend to have abstaining parei^ts (Mackay et al. , 
1967). Cahalan et al. (1969) found that larger proportions of younger per- 
sons and those of higher social status had both frequent drinking parents 
and parental approval. Parental permissiveness was generally correlated 
with a higher proportion of drinkers. Among males, frequent drinking on 
the part of the father was found to be highly correlated with later heavy 
drinking on the part of the son. However, it was suggested that the mother's 
examples and attitudes may be even more influential than those of fathers. 
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Mackay ef al. (1967) found that two-thirds of the institutionalized delin- 
queints in their study reported their parents would not condone drinking at 
home; 90% said their parents would not allow drinking away from home. Yet, 
over 60%'Of the delinquents reported drinking more than their parents knew 
about. Only about 4% rejiorted drinking only at home; only about 6% reported 
that their parents knew how much they drink. .Over half of the students 
reported that their parents allowed some degree of drinking at home; about 
26% of the students reported drinking only at home; about 14% reported 
that their parents knew how much they drink and 20% reported drinking 
more than their parents knew about. 

In a study of peer influence on-drin^ing, Alexander and Campbell tl967) 
reported that the frequency of alcohol use by drinkers was directly related 
to the amount of sQcial support by parents and peers. The percentage of 
adolescents who drank va-ried from 12% among those whose parents were 
against dri-nking and wfiose best friends abstained to 89% among those whose 
parents were not opposed and whose two best friends used alcohol. Eight 
percent of those who did not drink with parents or peers used alcohol bnCe 
per week; 43% of those who did drink with parents and peers used alcohol 
once per week, they^'found that the behavior of an adolescent's friends 
has importance in determining whether or not he will begin drinking and 
also influences various aspects of Kis. behavior and attitudes toward drinking 
per se. In short, these results demonstrate that adolescent drinking is 
social behavior that is intimately linked witfr the behavior of peers. The 
following hypotheses were supported: the proportion of drinkers increased, 
with each increase in the number o f^friends who drink; the more drinking 
friends a drinker has the more likely he is to use alcohol more frequently. 
The study confirmed that primary, sources of pressure s^^ to drink and social 
support for drinking are found within the adolescent soc;iety and that these 
pressures affect the behavior of'both drinkers and abstainers. 

F. Per&onality Variables • - ; ' . ' 

Personality correlates of drinking were explored by Cahalan et al. 
(1969). Some of the findings indicated that higher proportions of heavy 
drinkers tended to report ha^;ang had a good previous year than abstainers. - 
However, fewer reported being very happily married. Heavy drinkers voiced 
only a slightly, lower level of satisfaction in meeting their life goals than 
light or nondrinkers. The heavy drinkers laid greater stress on the goals 
of family life and friends and desire for emotional security and happiness. 
'There was a strong relationship^ between drinking and cigarette smoking 
(oral activities). Heavy drinkers were more likely to smdke more than a 
pack a day and the abstainers least likely. Larger proportions of heavier 
drinkers than others reported having a drink to be helpful in relieving de- 
pression or nervousness (71% in both men and women). Both haying a 
drink and smoking were considered helpful by relatively high proportions 
in New England, Middle Atlantic and Pacific regions. Southeastern states 
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•emphasized pill-taking and chur cfigoing. In general, younger people, male 
and female, with'higher scores on "impulsivity" had a higher proportic .i 
of heavy drinkers and a lower proportion of abstainers and infrequent drinkers. 
Also, heavy drinkers' tended to exhibit greater levels of ^'alienation". 
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Zucker (1967) in his study of sex-role identity patterns and the^rinking 
behavior of adole scents found that data supported the theory that heavier ) 
drinking boys display a more masculine sex-role identification pattern on 
the face valid masculinity -feminity (Fe) index (Gough. Femininity Scale). 
There was no difference between the moderate drinker and nondrihker. Non- 
drinkers Fe scores were almost identical to heavy drinkers, suggesting 
\ that the nondrinker has a similar pattern to that of the heavy drinker. On 
the subtle measfure of Fe, no relationships of sex-role pattern to drinking 
type was observed. The fact that differences were obtained on the more 
obvious measure of sex-role identity and not on the more subtle one suggests 
that the major characteristics differentiating heavier from lighter drinkers 
is one of sex-role facade. The difference is in conscious self-representation 
with heavier drinkers picturing themselves as more masculine. 

Wechsler and Thum (undatec') found that the grcfup of relatively heavy 
teenage alcohol users was less likely to report feeling very close to their 
families, less likely to talk about drugs with eithe?: of their parents and 
more lively to feel that they have more in common with "hippies'*^* They 
tend to identify nnore closely with th^ values of the youth culture than with 
the conventional standards of behavior and values. Tjae heavief drinkers 
were somewhat less likely to define themselves as having plans to attend 
college and tended to receive lower grades in school.^ Those who used hard 
liquor and Reported that they had been drunk were considerably more likely 
to have used , illicit drugs or other psychoactive substances for nonmedical 
use. In a residential town, these teens included the highest proportion (32%) 
who rated themselves as having more personal problems than their cl'ass- 
mates. Forty percent had received psychiatric or other professional help. 
The study found that drinkers, particularly the relatively heavy drinkers 
were more likely than abstainers to have been involved in varfious antisocial 
acts (e.g., cheating at school, shoplifting, property damage/jf, 

Barmack and Payne (1961) in their study of 138 young injury accident 
involved airmen found that the drinking-accident subjects had experienced 
more early family "trauma" (e.g. , parental separation) than nondrinking- 
accident subjects or controls. The drinking accident subjects more often 
had a problem drinking parent(s), and more often lived alone. These find- 
ings are consistent with other studies, such as the Mackay et al. (1967) 
finding that over half of the delinquent children^had parents who were* sep- 
arated. 

Jessor ct al. (1970) founcl that more frequent drunkenness among youth 
\v:as related to greater alienation* Higher alcohol consumption was related 
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to lower expectations of goal attainment and lower internal control It wa^ 
suggested^at problem. drinking in the college student may reflect both.a| 
means of coping with expected academic failure and an assertion -of inde- 
Sndence. Both value for achievement and expectation for achievement are 
lower amdng problem drinkers. They place a greater, value on independence 
anTdisplay I greater tolerance of deviance. In short, the problem drinker 
appeared less involved with conventional goals and more susceptible to 
"problem" behavior. 

Demone (1972) found that the youthful pathological drinker tends to ' 
reject most formal adolescent activities and ^dult- sanctioned standards of 
behavior. The nondrinker. on the other hand, is inclined to emulate al t 
adult delineated models. Either type's interests are sufficiently different 
from those of the typical adolescent to separate him from the group Ex- 
cessive users are substantially different from other subjects m that they 
are; unhappy, have an inadequate home -life, problem drinking parents are 
likely, they are active participants in antisocial acts . and do,poor ly m 
school: By 18 years of age. 7% of the sample were "pathological" drinkers. 
Emotional problems are likely. Their social system contains different 
norms, roles and sanctions than those of their peers. They reject adult 
imposed youth standards and prefer adult roles and privileges. They are • 
removed from the mainstream of adolescent behavior. 

Cahalan et al. (1972) found that all types of drinking problems were 
more prevalent among men in the youngest age group (21 -24). Their 
■ "current overall problems" score (which includes all types of both major 
and minor events) was almost twice as high (40%) as any of the older group 
The incidence of drinking declined with age. as did heavy drinkiilg. An 
inference from this is that there is a rapid decline in drinking problems 
after age 25 and perhaps the "seeds of longer-term serious problems with 
alcohol" are sown by one's drinking habits in the early 20s. This con- 
sistent with the finding of Cahalan et al". (1969), that younger pepple (21-39 
yea.rs) tend to drink larger quantities of alcohol sporadically while older 
people generally drink.smalle r amounts regularly. 

in summary, the light moderate drinker represents the "real world" 
of today's adolescent; he is flanked on one side by the atypical abstainer |, 
or experimenter and on the other by the heavy or problem drinker. AH 
three types of adolesgent drinking behavior must be accommodated into 
any integrated program of countermeasures for the youth drinking /driving 
problem. 



II. YOUTHFUL DRIVING 



The highway safety literature has typically characterized young drivers 
as those *under 25 years of age. Unfortunately, the only magical or myster- 
ious transformation occur rihg upon one'^ twenty-fifth birthday is a signifi- 
cant reduction in auto insurance rates. Youthful drivers can be^good drivers; 
they can also be very bad drivers. Further, beyond the age of 25, many 
individuals continue to drive in the same fashion as the worst young drivers 
and accumulate the same pattern of accident and conviction records. In a 
vsense, the youth driving problem can be thought of as a set of interrelated 
•symptoms. While much more prevalent among youth, it can easily continue 
well into middle age. 

Kaestner (undated) examined the driving records of 904 licensed Oregon . 
drivers involved in fatal accidents during 1961 ajid 1962. These records-. 
^»^e compared with a random sample of Oregon drivers (N = 10,000). As 
expected, the fatal accident involved drivers were yoUnger, had fewer years 
ql- driving experience, weife males significantly more often, and had more 
^ior accidents and convictions on their records. The surprising result 
was the ''remarkable tendency" for speeding and noise -equipment violations 
to persist on the records of the older fatal accident involved males. These « 
violation types are typically associated with young male drivers* TKus,^ it 
was concluded that many of these older males were "immature" and probably 
committing many of the sa.me types of driving errors as their younger counter 
parts. In other words, the sdgns and symptoms of youthful driving had not 
ceased for thes^. individuals at the age of 25* ' \. 

■ \ f 

The following paragraphs will take a brief look at the magnitude of the 
younger driver (1^-24 years of age) problem and some of its characteristics. 
The conclusion will be that a definable problem does exist. Succeeding 
sections will attempt to relate this problem to alcohol consumption and ex- 
^amine alternative countermeasure approaches. Throughout this section, 
it will be assumed that the young driver problem is essentially a young male 
jiriver problem. The Kaestner Work, and iipL fact most of the highway safety 
literature, is particularly clea^ on this point. 

i 

A. Magnitude of Young Driver Problem 

t . 

The 1973 edition^of Accident Facts shows that in 1972 young drivers 
(under 25) accounted for 21.6% of the liceiised drivers in' the country. Yet, 
they constituted 35. 5% of drivers involved in fatal accidents and 36. 5% in 
all Occidents. Gliearly young drivers pose a particularly large tra.ffic safety 
problem. Further, these figures represent an increase from the 1971 
figures which were 33.8% {fatal> and 35% (all) respectively. 

». 

While no one seriously suggests that young drivers iare not overinvolved 
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in traffic accidents, the extent and nature of the overinvolvement remains 
kn experimental issue. Measurement of this overinvolvement has taken 
three quite^ distinct methodological paths, each with its own problems, yet 
each highly suitable for obtaining certain types of answers. The first atid 
most straightforward approach is to simply compare the number of accident 
involvements with the number of.drivers. By this method, we have the 
figures presented above. Namely, yo*ing drivers constitute only 21. of the 
drivers (nationally) yet they are involved in 36. 5% of the accidents. This-^ 
represents ah overinvolvement .on the part of young drivers by a factor of 
69% In other words, they are involved in 69% more accidents than would 
be expected, from their frequency in the driving population. The comparable 
figure for fatal accidents is 64%. Goldstein (1971) reviewed accident data 
for the period 1964-1970 and foUnd youth overinvolvement rates of 63% for 
all accidents and 59% for fatal accidents. 

This approach to accident involvement has been referred to as "absolute 
risk" by Coppin et al. (1965). ^-hey argue that regardless of annual mileage, 
percentage of night driving or any other variable, this measure provides a 
direct index of the driving liability or public risk posed by any segment of 
the driving population. As such, it is essentially the most appropriate 
measuring technique for the auto insurance industry and has also been used 
by licensing authorities". The point "being that by itself absolute risk is a • 
valuable statistic. 

' The central probl'em with absolute risk is that it does not "take into 
account the amount and nature of the driving exposure. One cannot, for in- 
stance, conclude that an overinvolvement rate of fc9% means that young drivers 
as a gfbup are poorer drivers. While they do pose a greater absolute risk 
to society, this greater risk could just as easily have been generated by , 
69% more driving. -To oontrol for, this problem, several investigators have 
examined accidents in tefms of accidents per miles driven. The results - 
from these kinds of analyses have typically shown that even after mileage 
adjustments, the voung driver remains bverinvolved. Pelz and Schuman 
(1971) for instance, compared male drivers aged 16-24 with male drivers- 
aged 35-44 Their results showed that the older males accumulated more 
miles per year than did the younger males, yet had fewer accident involve- 
ments Clearly, any correction on the basis of miles driven would increase 
the magnitude of the young driver overrepresentation. Other researchers 
have reached similar conclusions (see, e.g., Lauer, 1952; Burg, 1967). 

The accidents per mile technique, unlike the absolute risk technique, 
attempts to ansWer questions concerning the quality of driver performance. 
Essentially, it assumes that people who drive more miles should have more' 
accident involvements. There are, however, other exposure variables be- 
yond simple mileage that have an impact on accident rates. Night driving, for 
instance, is 'generally considered more hazardous than driving during day- 
light hours. Road features also influence the extent to which the driver is 
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exposed to. risk. Since the life style and behavior patterns of youth differ 
fronn middle aged individuals , it i^'^rjuite likely that simple mileage estimates 
will not fully equate^ yt)ung and old drivers in terms of exposure to risk. 

Canaptell ( 1964)'presented findings that suggest that there may, in fact, 
be radical differences in the characteristic of youth exposure versus the ' 
exposure of older drivers. He analyzed data from 32, 387 injury accidents. 
The results showed that young drivers (aged 25 or less) had a higher per- 
centage of their accidents on weekends and during the night hours. The 
largest differences appeared in the day versus night findings. 

Controlling for exposure to risk, as distinct from simple exposure in 
terms of mileage, has been attempted both statistically and experimentally, 
Pelz and Schumann (1971), for instance, report oji one such statistical 
technique termed the Multiple Classification Analysis, This is a multiple 
regression technique that generates weights for a variety of exp'osure var- 
iables such as percent night driving, number of trips, hours driving, etc., 
and adjusts the, accident data accordingly. The problem, of course, is to 
ensure that all of the relevant e?cposure variables are included in the analysis 
and that there is sufficient data of sufficient quality to obtain reliable answers 
Experimental methods have employed the roadside interview of similarly 
exposed, yet non -involved drivers, as a control group for comparison with 
the accident involved drivers. The concept here is »that drivers passing an 
accident scene at the same time of day, same day of week are exposed to 
same road characteristics to the same degree as the accident involved 
drivers. Thus, experimental control of exposure can be directly obtained, 

Mc Carroll and Haddon (1962) compared 43 fatally injured drivers with 
2*58 non-involved drivers posing the same accident site (6 hOi^-involved 
drivers per site) in the same direction, during the same time of day and 
day of week. . While this was a landmark study concerning alcohol involve- 
ment in fatal crashes, no difference was found between the ages of the 
fatally injured drivers versus the non-involved drivers. The sample size, 
however, was small. The most comprehensive study of this type was done 
by Borkenstein et al. (1964). They gathered data for over 9, 000 accident 
involved drivers and over 7,800 non-involved yet similarly exposed drivers. 
Results from this massive 'effort withr respect to young drivers have recently 
been presented by Zylman (1973). The first analysis conducted by Zylman 
involved the absolute risk technique discussed above. It showed that young* 
drivers (15-24) were overinvolved by a factor of 80%. However, when com- 
parisons with similarly exposed non-involved drivers were made, the over- 
involvement rate dropped to 49%. Thus, there is some evidence to suggest 
that young drivers drive at more' hazardous times and places than older 
drivers. Nevertheless, they are still overinvolved in accidents beyond what 
could be expected from exposure variables and must be considered more 
dangerous drivers, 

r 

In Nummary, the young driver is overinvolved in accidents. The most 
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recent figures show that young drivers are involved in 69% more accidents 
than would be expected from their frequency in the total driving population 
rZ ii^L is up from a 63% average in the late 1960s. When this accident 
Lta ii^ontrolled for miles driven, tae young driver (especially the very 
ypung d iver) tends to look worse. Greater control over ^^P— ^--J;^^/ 
cL be gained with roadside interviews of non-involved drivers A though a 
very ■•conservative" experimental technique, the most complete data avail - 
Ible still Show a youth overinvolvement rate of 49%. C^^^^^' ^^f/.f;^^ °' 
measurement technique, the young driver is a significant safety problem. 

B. Personality and Background Char acteristics of the Accident Involved 
Youthful Driver 

. Several studied have attempted to differentiate between the accident in- 
volved young driver and the accident free young (and old) driver While no 
Ittempt-shall be made'here to summarize all of these findings the more 
receTand most relevant data will be Referenced, ^^^^r a97 iPThls 
of this literature can be found in Harrington (1971) and Waller (1971). This 
Uteratu e displays a remarkable^ degree of internal consistency and provides 
a relatively clea'r picture of the problem. Simply. '^.^^^^ y°Q^^^^^^^^^^^ 
as they live". A variety of deviant or delinquent social, behavioral and 
personality characteristics have been shown to be related to poor d-vmg 
records. Whereas, desirable or valued characteristics are typically related 
to good driving skills. 

• 'Beamish aAd Malfetti (1962) ^studied 84. 16-19 year old males who each 
had at least two traffic violations. These subjects were compared with 186 
suBjects Who kad not incurred a traffic violation. The results from a series 
of psychological tests showed that the traffic violators scored lower on the 

vLTable-s ..emotional .tabilit^'. ''0^^-^^^^^ - ^^^^^'^^^^tTlL^ 
They also rated their parents as less .'politically active". There was also 
e^denc that the violators scored higher on the MMPI Psychopathic Deviance 
scale. Earlier work (Brown and Berdie. I960) with a larger sample found a 
significant relationship with this scale and both accidents and convictions 
among male. college students. 

Schuster (1971) compared young problem drivers with y^^^m^ll^l^^^^ 
drivers. He found that the problem drivers scored lower on a driver attitude 
scale, and lower on "sociability". 

Several studies have related poor driving records to poor academic per- 
formance.' Carlson and Klein (1970) examined the ^--ng records academic 
performance and police contacts for 8.094 male 

showed that traffic convictions were related to poor academic performance 
FurWr regardless of absolute academic performance, underachievement 
was a key variable in this relationship. The number of convictions on an 
undergraduate's record was positively correlated with the number of convxc- 
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tions on his father's record, and the'number of times the undergraduate vio- 
lated other (non-traffic) laws. However, as a group, the undergraduates 
had better driving records j(accidents and violations) than young drivers in 
the general population. 

Kraus et al. (1970) iiiterviewed 205 accident involved young drivers and 
205 matched controls. This Canadian study identified 4 "risk factors" each 
of which was found significantly more often among the accident group than 
among the control group. The factors were: 

Failed one or more grades in or before grade 8 or had been in 
^ ft vocational high School course. 

Became a regular cigarette smoker at or before age 16. 

, Had first full-time employment exj^usive of school vacation time 
at or before age 17 and before obtaining a driving license. 

Had been charged with a criminal offense. 

Pelz and Schumann (1971) interviewed nearly 1700 young men concerning 
various aspects of their driving, personality and background. Analysis showed 
that several variables ^ere related to problem driving. High levels o^ 
"hostility", (e.g., feelings of anger, peer pressure, etc.) were related to 
increased crash and violation (to include warnings) involvements. Those who 
had left school were more involved in crashes and violations. Driving moti- 
vation w;as . also an important fjactor. Variables such as "driving after argu- 
ment", "distracted driving", "escape driving" and "competitive driving" were 
significantly related to both crashes and violations. In general, these results 
showed that many forms of deviance or maladjustment in youth were related to 
problem driving. * 

Perhaps the most extensive study of young drivers is that of Harrington 
(I97i). Driver records for 13,915 young people in five California counties 
were analyzed. This data was supplemented by school records and some 
interviews. The results were in general agreement with previous research, 
and expanded several known relationships with -the larger data base. Signifi- . 
cant correlations were obtained between accidents (and convictions) and several 
biographical, background, etc. , variables. Poor school adjustment, poor 
academic achievement and cigarette consumption were all related to increased 
accidents. A teacher rating of "citizenship" was the best predictor (i.e. , high- 
est correlation) with driving record. This variable can be thought of as a 
composite of social responsibility, personality and acceptance of established 
norms. In short, those young people who were least devianj, least delinquent, 
generated the best driving records. 



A great deal of literature beyond what has been cited here bears directly 
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on the characteristics of the young problen. driver. It shows that several 
more personality and background variables are related to problen. driving 
?hese variables! as the ones cited above, all tend to depict the young prob- 
^em driver a somehow out of the ideal mold or stereotype of the -^U adjusted 
young adol^. Of course, correlation does necessarily mean causation and 
Lus this body of literature does not tell us how to solve the prob em. The 
aZ nference we can draw is that better socialization or generally improved 
me'ntal he^Uh oT;oung people, would probably be good for highway safety. 

Many of the studies cited had as their basic purpose ^'""^^.^'^^^^^ the . 
research^he pre -identification of the young problem driver While most un- 
covlrld statistically significant; personality /background and d.iving correla- 
"ons Jew o these correlations were df a level to be of practica significance 
to sa e ; authorities. Harrington.! 197 1) for instance found a ^ipU 
lation between -biographical" variables and accidents of only . 26 for males. 
GeneralirS^^^^^ the best predictor of future driving remains ™- 
^ "her words, the newly licensed young driver must first become a proUem 
^.iver before he can be identified and helped. Further some --0- y mal 
adiusted youth may be identified through other agencies (e.g. , police records. 
^r^iTf^U^rsM However. present, safety a^^^^^^^^^^ 

either apply youthful countermeasures on a broad scale or wait until 
young driver has acquired a poor safety record. 

C. Characteristics of Youthful Driving 

The one-overriding characteristic of young male driving is excessive 
speed and associated recklessness /risk-taking. The young, male has been 

hirLterized as using his driving as a means of satisfying "-^/^ 
power, excitement and general acting out of repressed ^^^^'^^'J^llXl^^^^^ 
tions. The automobile, for many young men. serves a much broadfer func 
tiona. xuc Tt iR tViis broader role which makes the 

tiofi than simply transportation. It is this oroaaer 

y^ung driver a unique highway safety target audience, and adds a great 
of complexity to traditional countermeasure techniques. 

In 1969 the New York State Department of Motor Vehicles drew a sample 
Of neaU 1 miUion driver abstracts from their computerised files. As shown 
in Table I. a total of 72.466 abstracts were for males aged 20-24. Ihese 
abst^ac^ts contained 33.499 convictions for speeding. ^^^/^ ^^^X";,, 
conviction for every two young male drivers ^he nearest other group was 
the 25-29 year olds (29.893 convictions for 68, 104 drivers . The data on 
f New Yor'k State driver abstract c6vers a period of three to o- years In 
this case 1966 to mid-1969. Thus, it is not surprising that 16-19 year olds 
had not accumulated many convictions, since most of them had been driving 
for only one year. Nevertheless, the conclusion is clear -excessive speed 
is a major problem among young drivers. 

Number of speeding convictions by itself, however, does not necessarily 
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Table I 



Distribution of Convictions for Speeding 
by Age from a Sample of 980, 860 
New York State Drivers for the Period 1966-mid 1969 



No. of No. of Speeding Convictions 

Age Sex Drivers Convictions Per Driver 



16-19 


Male 


28,912 


3, 399 


. 12 




Female 


18,486 


431 


. 02 


20-24 


Male 


72,455 


33,499 


.46 




Female - 


52,445 


6, 195 


. 12 


?5^29 • 


Male 


68, 104 


29, 893 


.44 




Female 


50, 783 


5,183 


. 10 


30-34 


Male 


56, 909 


19, 1 54 


. 34 




Female 


40, 720 


3, 082 


. 08 


53-39 


Male 


53, 747 


14, 361 


. 27 




Female 


38, 716 


2, 777 


. 07 


40-44 


Male 


57, 781 


13, 748 


. 24 




Female 


41,875 


3,033 


.07 


45^49 


Mdle 


56, 860 


12, 200 


. 21 




Female 


40,607 


2,815 


.07 


50-54 


Male 


49,967 


9, 103 


. 18 




Female 


35, 076 


2, 031 


. 06 


55-59 ' 


Male 


44, 720 


6, 581 


. 15 




Female 


27, 892 


1, 224 


. 04 


60-64 


Male 


38,623 


4,<465 


. 12 




Female 


20,431 


688 . 


f . 03 



Spurious, since these drivers were not oti the road for the full 3-1/2 years. 
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Table I (Continued) 

Distrtbtition of Convictions for Speeding 
by Age from a Sample of 980, 860 
New York State Drivers for the Period 1966-mid 1969 



Age 


Sex 


No. of 

Drivers 


No. of Speeding 
Convictions 

• 


Convictions 
Per Driver 


65-69 


Male 
Female 


"28,442 
12, 546 


2, 276 

o326 • 


. 08 
. 03 


70-74 


• 

Male 
Female 


18, 532 - 
7, 528 


1,019 
154 


. 05 
. 02 


75 + 


Male 
Female 


14, 128 
4, 575 


450 
57 


.03 
. 01 
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mean that speed is a major factor in youth crashes* Data on this aspect of 

the problem are available from several sources. In general, it can be said \ 

that youth crash involvements more often are associated with greater speed 

prior to the crash. The National Safety Council (1964), for instance, reported 

on 1956 crash data for drivers judged to be responsible from Vermont. These 

findings based on 10,678 crashes showed that the modal speed prior to the 

crash for drivers 20 years of age or less was 31-40 miles per hour. For 

drivel's 21-34 years of age, th6 modal speed was 21-30 miles per hour and 

for drivers 35-44 years of age the modal speed was 11-20 miles per hour. 

Older drivers, 45 years of age or more, had a rtiodal speed of 0-10 miles 

per hour. Data from California for 1958 also shown in this National Safety Council 

(1964) report, indicates that young drivers (20-24 years of age) are more 

often at fault in a crash due to speed than any other age group. 

In summary, this section of the report has taken a brief look ^t youthful 
driving. It wa6 concluded that young drivers are overinvolved in accidents 
regardless of any corrections for differential exposure. Further, those 
young drivers who are in some way maladjusted, alienated or otherwise de- 
viate from established behavioral or emotional norms tend to have the poorer 
driving records. And lastly, problem driving among young people is typically 
characterized by excessive speed g-nd associated risk-taking. The young 
driver has been defined as being under the age of 25. However, as the work ^ ' 
of Kaestner referenced at the beginning of this section has shown, "youthful*' 
problem driving may continue well info middle age. 
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UI. DRINKING AND DRIVING AMONG YOUTH 

* . 

The first section of this report dealt with the drinking habits of young 
people, the second with .their driving. Enough young pepple have drinking 
problems and certainly enough young people have driving problems to 
suggest that the joint occurrence of drinking and driving deserves consider- 
able attention. This section will examine the extent to which young people 
drink and 'drive, the magnitude of the problem and its characteristics., 

A. Frequency of Drinking/Driving Among Youth ^ i 

Data concerning drinking driving among youth has been obtained uftder 
at least three different experimental techniques. The most obvious is^, of 
course, to simply review accident and violation records. However, while 
this technique provides information on driving problems associated with, 
alcohol, it is not really suited for providing information on the absolute 
number who drink and drive.' It does nOt, for instance, provide information 
on the number who drink and drive yet do not have associated accidents or 
convictions. Two other techniques, however, do attempt to assess the prob- 
lem more directly. The first is the interview technique. 

Wolfe (1971) interviewed 504 residents of the I^enver, Colorado area 
aged 16 and older. He found in this household survey, that 26% of those , 
aged 16-20 and 7% of those aged 21-30 did not drive. Another 21% (aged 
16-20) and 9% (aged 21-30) drove, iaut abstained from alcohol. Thus 53% of 
the 16-20 age group and 84% of the 21-30 age group were potential drinker 
drivers. Of these, 48% of 16-20 year olds and 64% of the 21-30 year olds 
did report at least some driving after drinking. In terms of the total sample 
(i. e. , including non-drinkers and non-drivers), 26% of the 16-20 year olds 
and 54% of the 21-30 year olds did report driving after drinking. -In the 
31.-64 age group, 50% of the people interviewed reported driving after drink- 
ing. These figures suggest that the very young driver is under represented 
in the total drinking driver population. However, those aged 21-30 are, if 
anything, overrepresented and further analysis shows that they contribute 
more than their share of those reporting "frequent drunk driving". 

Similar data is available from a household survey conducted by Gerstpl 
et al. (1970). They interviewed 1,439 people in Mecklenburg County, North 
Carolina (Charlotte area). The results showed that males tended to drink 
more and drive more than females. People from urbanized areas drank 
more than people from rural areas, however, the overall level of drinking 
was lower than that found in the Denver area (fully 51% of the sample reported 
being abstainers). Males in the 16-29 age group reported the greatest amount 
of drinking (4 or more drinks) and driving than males in the other age groups. 
Depending on interview technique, it was estimated that between 20% and 30% 
of the males aged 16-29 who drive and drink were on the road above . 10% BAC 
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during the past year. Both the Mecklenburg study and the De^wer study point 
to the fact that drinking and driving cuts across all levels of socioeconomic 
status. In fact, in Mecklenburg, drinking'and driving was most prevalent 
among 0|611ege graduates followed by high school graduates followed by those 
with less than a high school education. 

The mosttdirect technique used to assess the amount of drinking driving 
is to actually stop motorists on the road and test for alcohol: Relatively few 
studies of this type have (actually been conducted, and the data which is avail- 
able are not based on samples of the entire driver population. Thus, th^y do 
not provide definitive answers. Nevertheless, a great deal can be learned 
from the available research. 

The usual sampling plan for studies of this type is to stop motorists 
passing an accident site at the same time 9f day, same day of week during 
which a previous accident has occurred. In other words, this technique looks 
at the population at risk a,t specific places, at specific times ^of day, days of 
week. It does not attempt to assess the entire driving population. 

The largest and probably best known research using this te-chnique is 
that of Borkenstein et al, (1964). The results from this Grand Rapids, 
Michigan study for male drivers stopped at random (same time of day, day 
of week) at previous accident sites are shown in Table 11, These results 
show that 12% of the males had been -drinking and 16% of the drinking males 
were under 25 years of age. This appears to be a slight unde representation 
of young males in the male drinking driver population since during the period 
covered young dfivers (male and female) accounted for approximately 19% 
of the licensed drivers in Michigan (s6e Zylman, 1973). Further, while young 
males accounted for only 16% of drinking drivers^ they accounted fpr 23% of 
the non-drinking drivers. These figures also show that the young drinking 
driving male tends tp show lower BACs than the older drinking driving male. 

Unfortunately; these overall figures do not present the entire pictu'xe 
from the Grand Rapids data. First, while young drivers as a group may be 
underrepresented among drinking drivers, the bulk of this difference is 
accounted for in the under 20 age group. The 20-24 year olds appear to be , 
drinking and driving at a rate equivalent to th*e older males. Second, analysis 
of this data by times of day yields some important differences. Zylman (1973) 
presented data from the Grand Rapids study for all drivers (male and. female) 
stopped at random during the 9 p.m. to 12 midnight time period. These re- 
sults showed that 17% of the drivers had been drinking and fully 22% of these 
were in the under 25 age group, Thife increase in young drinking drivers was* 
due mainly to a large increase in the total number of youhg drivers. During 
this time period, 40% of the drivers stopped were under 25 years of age. 

While th^ Grand Rapids data is quite extensive, it is also several 
years old. More recently, Waller'et al. (.1972) randomly stopped drivers in 
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Vermont. Data were collected between, 11 p. m* and 2 a. m. on Thursdays, 
Fridays and Saturdays. A total of 14 sites were used, each chosen from 
prior DWI artiest apd alcohol crash patterns so as to maximize the number 
of drinking drivers among those randomly stopped. Tb£ results ^ this 
research are shown in Table HI. They show that 32% ofthe drivers stopped 
had been drinking and 41% of these^were under 25 .years of age. As in the 
Grand Rapids data, young drinking drivers tended to have lower BAGs than 
older drinking drivers and the 20-24 age group h^d more drinking drivers- 
than the under 20 group. 

iThe roadside interviews attempt to examine all levels of BAG from(^. 0.0% 
to fully intoxicated. Another way of approaching this problem, however, is 
through arrest data. Arrests have the fe$iture^of chemical tes.t dat^, but 
by and large involve only those drivers'who have consumed enough alcohol 
to be charged with driving while intoxicated. Further, there is no pre-defined 
sampling plan for arrests and each arrest is dependent on the judgment of t^e. 
arresting , officer and the discretionary' and other factors affecting this judg- 
ment. Nevertheless, this data can be of some interest. 

Ulmer and Preusser (1973) examined BAG data by ag^ for all alcohol 
related traffic arrests in Nassau Gounty, Ne-w York during L972. <^h/eir 
results are shown in Table IV. It can be seen in this table that the largest 
single age category was the 20-24 yeaV olds while ^at the same tipie the 15-1 
year olds were*appare'ntly under.represented. Further, the BAGs for these 
young drivers tended to be lower than for the Qlder drivers. Both of these 
findings ;=*re quite, consistent with the roadside data presented kbove. 

B. Drinking/Driving and Non-Fatal Grashes \ ^ 

^ Alcohol involvement in non-fa^tal crashes is particularly difficult to 
d termine. Some studies rely on the investigating officer's judgment, som^ 
on interviews of ihvolved drivers. Ghemical testing of drivfers at the time of 
the accident typically cTccurs only when an arrest on an alco^jol charge ip 
made. An importaht exception to this is the Grand Rapids study which did 
test accident involved drivqrs at the accident scene regardless of arrest. 

, * . ' 

There are several studies in the literature which show that young drivers 
who drink Sltq more likely to be involved in traffic accidents. Harrington 
(1971) asked 9,39Lyoung Galifornia drivers aged 16-19 to rate their personal 
drinking habits as compared with their peers. The driving records for each 
of these subjects were obtained and compared with this self-reported measure 
of drii^king behavior. The results, presented^in Table V, clearly show that 
self-report of heavier drinking is related to both more accident involvements 
and traffic convictions. However, this is not necessarily a causal relation- 
ship since heavier drinking could be associated with exposure variables. 
Parenthetically, this table also shows that, ma>les rate themselves as heavier 
'drinkers more often than females and males have more, traffic involvements. 
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In other worcis, as previously cited research has shown, the drinking drivings 
problem tends to be a male problem. 

Another study using essentially the same .approach is that of Barmack 
and Payne (1961). They investigated 138 airmen (mean age was 23 years) 
who had injury -producing off-duty motor vehicle accidents and compared 
them with a control group who did not have injury -producing accidents. The 
results showed that the incidence of self-repprted heavy drinking and driving 
was twice as great in the accident group as in the control group. 

Pelz and Schuman (1973) were able to carry this technique further than 
previous investigators. They interviewed nearly 170Q. young men in South- 
eastern Michigan and, as in previous research, found that heavier drinking 
was related to increased accident and motor vehicle violation (to include 
warnings) rates. The key aspect of their research, however,' was that they 
were able to separate that subgroup of young men who were either strongly 
"hostile" or strongly "alienated" or both from the entire sample. The re- 
sults showed that: ' * 

"At 'each age level between 16 and 24, members of this subgroup 
("hostile" .and/or "alienated") were more likely to drink, or to drink 
heavily, than the remainder. Among them, furthermore, the rate 
of crashes and especially of violation-plus -warnings rose steadily 
with increased frequency and amount of drinking. Among the re- 
mainder who were neither hostile nor alienated, however, drinking 
behavior showed little relationship to driving infractions. " (p, 2) 

This result clearly suggests that there is a strong interaction between drink- 
ing, driving and personality factors among young people. Or, in somewhat 
different terms, drinking and driving can only be fully understood when one 
k..ows who is drinking and driving. 

The most direct evidence available on the youth crash alcohol problem 
comes from the previously cited Grand Rapids study of Borkenstein et al. 
(19&4), Data for control subjects in this study were given earlier. This 
section will look at the accident or experimental subjects, 5, 988 of whom 
were tested for alcohol close in time to the actual crash. The results for 
the male accident subjects are shown in Table VI. It can be seen from this 
table that nearly 19% of the accident involved drivers had been drinking. Of 
these, 24% were under 25 years of age. Based on an estimate of the total 
number of licensed drivers in Michigan at that time, this figure represents 
a slight overrepresentation of young people in the alcohol crash population. 
Most of this overrepresentation appears to be coming from the 20-24 age 
group. Also from the table, it can be seen that the young drivers are greatly 
overrepresented in the sober crash population. In fact, fully 37% of the 
non-drinking drivers were under 25 in this study (see also Zylman, 1973). 

Table VI also shows the distribution of BACs for these drivers. These 
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Table VI 

Summary of BAG DatS by Age for ^ 
Accident Involved Male Drivers from 
Grand Rapids Study 
(Borkenstein et al. , 1964) 



AGE 






BAG 




M0 

m 

Total % 




.00% 


.01-. 04% 


.05-. 09% 


. 10+% 


Drinking 




Under 20 


15. 69* 


.90 


. 39 


. • 19 


1.48 




20-24 


14. 28 


1. 35 


. 62 


.96 


2. 93 




25+ 


51. 32 


, 5.24 


3.08 


5.96 


14. 28 




TOTAL 


81,29 


7.49 


4.09 


7. 11 


18.69 





♦Entries are percentage of the moie than 4,600 male accident involved 
drivejrs falling in specified BAG and age interval. 
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results are perhaps the most interesting. They show that older drivers had 
47% of their alcohol related accidents when they were at . 10% BAG or more. 
The 20-24 age group had only 33% of their alcohol related accidents at these 
high levels, and surprisingly, the comparable figure for the under 20 age 
group was only 13%. In other words, age appears to be, highly correlated 
with BAG in the alcohol crash population. 

Using the BAG data from the accident subjects and the control subjects, 
the investigators were able to calculate what they termed an "accident vul- 
nerability ratio". Essentially, it is the ratio of accident drivers to control 
drivers for each age group at each BAG level. An accident vulnerability ratio, 
or A-VR, of 1. 0 says that there are np more or less accident drivers than 
control drivers in that age and BAG category. A-VRs less than 1. 0 indicate 
that there were fewer accident drivers and A-VRs greater than 1.0 indicate 
that there were more. For instance, an A-VR of 5. 0 indicates that there 
were five times as many accident drivers than control drivers within that 
specified age and BAG interval. Or, in other words, an A-VR of 5.0 suggests 
that these drivers are five times more vulneral^le to an accident than the 
general population of drivers on the same road at the same time of day, day 
of week. The sapapling distribution of this ratio has not been studied and 
thus parametric tests of statistical significance are not possible. Neverthe- 
less, this -ratio can prove highly instructive. 

Figure 1 shows the accident vulnerability ratio plotted by age for several 
BAG intervals. Looking first at the . 00% BAG curve (i. e. , non-drinking) it 
can be seen that young drivers (and old drivers) are more vulnerable to an 
accident than are the middle aged drivers. The fully "intoxicated" drivers 
{. 10+% BAG curve) are all much more vulnerable to an accident t|ian the 
non-drinking driyers although the s|iape of the curve is essentially the same. 
That is, the most serious effects are with the young and old. The two middle 
BAG curves (.01 - .04% BAG and .05 - .09% BAG) are by far the most inter- 
esting. The first, ..01 - .04% BAG, shows that very young drivers are far 
more vulnerable to an accident (A-VR - 7.33 for under 18; A-VR - 2.29 for . 
18 and 19) at this level of alcohol consumption while the middle aged drivers 
may actually be less vulnerable (A-VR ranges .56 - . 71 for age categories 
35-69). The same pattern, although not quite as dramatic, can be seen in 
the . 05 - .09% BAG curve. Glearly, the young driver and especially the 
very young driver is having trouble controlling even the lowest levels of 
alcohol consumption. Garlson (1972) has come to essentially similar con- 
clusions with more recent data. He attributes the difference to driver in- 
experience, both in drinking and in driving. 

G. Drinking /Driving and Fatal Grashes 

Alcohol involvement in fatal crashes is far easier to determine than in 
non- fatal crashes. Many jurisdictions in the United States as elsewhere have 
for several years* been testing fatally injured drivers for evidence of alcohol 
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Figure 1. Accident \ruliier ability ratio by BAG and age group 
(male only) from Zylman, 1973 
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in their blood. This work is typically dpne by the State or County Me'dical 
Examiner as part of a routine autopsy on highway deaths. This kind of in- 
formation can be used in two different ways. Firsts it can be used to esti- 
mate the extent of alcohol involvement, by age, in fatal crashes. This can 
be done both in terms of alcohol involvement versus !no alcohol involvement 
and in. terms of alcohol involvement versus the driving population. Second, 
this data can be used to estimate the BACs of the fatally injured drivers who 
had been drinking. The results show that: 

Young drivers are overrepresented among fatally injured drivers 
who had been drinking 

Percent alcohol involvement for fatally injured young drivers is 
high and is especially^ high in the 20-24 age group 

, BACs for fatally injured young drivers tend to be lower than for 

middle aged drivers 

These results generally parallel the results presented earlier for non-fatal 
crashesl However, there is a geheral tendency for th'e. alcohol -related fatal 
data to show a larger over representation of young drivers. This could be 
due to any or all of several factors. First, the fatal data is more recent^ 
than the Borkenstein et al. (1964) results and could be reflecting a 'general 
increase in drinking and driving anriong young people. Second^ methodolo- 
gical problems could be involved. Specifically, it is 'known that middle aged 
drivers have prbpartionately more multiple vehicle ^atal crashes than young 
drivers (aee, e.g., Roseiiberg, 1973). In a multiple crash, any one of 
several jfeople could be fatally injured, not just the drinking driver. Thus 
the dam^may not fully reflect the number of alcohol-related fatal accidents 
involving middle aged drivers, since evidence of drinking is typically ob- 
tained only if the driver himself has died. The third possibility is that 
young drivers i prone to speeding and reckless driving, tend to have more 
serious alcohol crashes. In any event, the data do show a serious problem 
with alcohol -related fatals among young drivers. 

Table VII shows the distribution of fatally injured drivers in Nassau 
County, New York for the period 1967-1971. There are two important aspects 
of the data shown in this table. First, the estimated percent of alcohol in- 
volvement for fatally injured young drivers in Nassau County is 59% for the 
under 19 age category and 64% for the 20-24 age category. These estimates 
were obtained by taking the number with positive blood alcohol concentra- 
tions and dividing by the total number tested. They indicate that more than 
half of these young drivers had been drinking prior to their crash. This is 
quite comparable with data from the middle age drivers. It is only in the 
60 or older categories where alcohol involvement drops markedly. 

The second aspect of the table data, though, is more important. Simply, 
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Table Vn 



Distribution of Fatally Injured Drivers in Nassau County 
1967-1971* by Age and Presence of Alcohol** 



Age 

19 or less 

20-24 

25-29 

30-34 

35-39 

40-44 

45-49 

50-54 

^5-59 
60t64 
65-69 

70 or more 



Autopsy Findings 
■ Blo6d Alcohol 
Positive Zero 



Tox 



23 

38 

26 

16 

18 

10 

17 , 

12 
8 
4 
2 
2 



Tox 

16 
21 
12 

6 

10 
12 
15 
15 
11 
14 
6 
7 



No Test 
1 

10 • 
2 
4 
5 
8 
6 
7 
4 
7 
3 
8 



Estimated 
Percent Alcohol 

Total Involvement 

40 59% 

69 64% 

40 .68% 

26 73% 

33 ' 64% 
30 4 5% 
3ff 53% 

34 44% 
23 42% 
25 22% 
11 25% 
17 22% 



PostiLve Tox - Had been drinking prior to crash 
Zero Tox - Had not been drinking 

"No Test - Under fourteen years of age or survfved 
more than 24 hours 

« 

* 1972 not included because of possible biasing effects due to the presence 
of the ASAP. 



Adapted from data collected as part of the DunUp and Associates, Inc. 
evaluation of the Nassau County Alcohol Safety Action Project. 
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the absolute number of confirmed alcohot involved (i. e. , positive test re- 
sult for alcohol), fatally injured drivers was 23 in the 19 and undel!' age 
group and i8 in the 20-24 group.. This means that 13% of all drivers killed 
were 19 or younger and 22% were 20 to 24 years of age. Statewide, only 
7% of the licensed male drivers are 19 or younger, and only 12% are 20-24. * 
In short, it appears that young drivers are overrepresented by a factor of 
nearly two based on licensing data. 

One possible biasing factor in this analysis is that there may be many 
more young people and perhaps young drivers than appear on the state 
license files. However, the population data for the Nassau-Suffolk region 
(Suffolk is a neighboring, less populated. New York State County) suggest 
that this is not the case. On the contrary, in the Nassau-Suffolk region, 
there is a drop in population from about the age of 19 until the age of 35. 
This may be 3e^n in Figure 2 which has been taken from the 1970 U.S. 
Census. * 

Other work validates and extends the Nassau findings. Thes^e data, 
collected as part of the evaluation of the New Hampshire Alcohol Safety 
Action Project, are shown in Table VIU. The age breakdown is in terms of 
under 25, and 25 or over. The percentage of alcohol involvement for the 
fatally injured drivers was estimated in the same fashion as wil±LJ:he JMassau 
data. The results were that for the three year period, 1969-1971, an 
estimated 62% of these fatally injured young drivers had been drinking. 
This figure is virtually identical to the Nassau data. The absolute number 
of young drivers, however, is higher. The number of confirmed alcohol 
involved fatally injured drivers was 54 in the under 25 age group and 89 for 
the 25^and older group. Therefore, 38% of these "had been drinking" drivers 
were under 25 years old. Yet only 18% of the licensed drivers (as well as 
male licensed drivers) in New Hampshire are under 25.^^^ 

In Nassau County, the young driver was overrepresented among fatally 
injured, alcohol involved, drivers by a factor of nearly two. In New 
Hampshire', the factor is slightly more than two. In other words, the 
"absolute risk" of a young driver becoming an alcohol-related fatally in- 
jured driver is twice as great as the absolute risk in the remainder of the 
driving population. The data used to estimate these factors were based on 
autopsy reports and number of licensed drivers. Estimated percent alcohol 
involvement for fatally injured young drivers was virtually identical (about 
62%) in both regions. Parenthetically, it should be noted that in Nasaau, 
93% of the fatally injured drivers who had been drinking were male. 



'J^Data provided by the New York State Department of Motor Vehicles. 
iJo'.cD^ta provided by the New Hampshire Department of Motor Vehicles. 
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Table VIlI 



Distribution of Fatally Injured Drivers in 
New Hampshire 1969-1971 >l< by Age 
and Presence of Alcohol** 



Age^ 



Autopsy Findings 
Blood Alcohol 



Positive 
Tox 



Zero 
Tox 



No Test 



Total 



Estimated 
Percent Alcohol, 
Involved 



Less than Z5 
Z5 and older 



54 



89 



33 



46 



38 



50 



125 



185 



62% 
66% 



Positive Tox - Had been drinking prior to crash 
Zero Tox - Had not been drinking 

No Test - Siinilar to Nassau, but varies on a County 
by County basis. 



1972 not included because of possible biasing effects caused by the 
presence of the ASAP. 

Adapted from data collected as part of the Dunlap and Associates, Inc. 
evaluation of the New Hampshire Alcohol Safety Action Project. 
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Similar kinds of data are availUle fron other jurisdictions. The Suffolk 
County (New York) .Traffic Safety Board (1972) published data on fatally in- 
jured drivers for the five-year period 1966-1970. The results- showe^ that 
57. 1% of the fatally injured drivers aged 20 and under who were tested for 
alcohol, and 67% of the 21-29 years age group had been drinking. Data 
Trom the State of Washington for the year 1970 shows that 40% of the fatally 
injured drivers who had been drinkn^ were under 25. again an oyerrepresen- 
tation of yOung drivers by a factor of roughly two. 

Thus far. the data presented has not shown the BACs of these fatally 
iniured drivers. For Nassau County, mean BAC by age for fatally injured 
drivers who had been drinking can be seen in Table IX. This table covers • 
the period 1967-1970. It can be seen from this table that younger fatally 
injured drivers who had been drinking J:ended to have lower BACs than 
middle aged drivers; 

Some fatally injured driver BAC data are also available from other 
parts of the country. Baker and Spitz (1970). foi: instance, analyzed BAC 
data for 328 drivers who, died within 6 hours of a crash in Baltimore Mary- 

, land from 1964-1968. They found that 40% of the'under 20 year pld drivers 
had BACs greater than o.r equal to . 10% wt. /vol. whereas 59> of the 20-24 
year old drivers and 57% of the 25-29 year old drivers had BACs of . lO/o 

■ or more. Waller •( 1972) analyzed BAC data for fatally injured drivers who 
died within 6 hours of a crash in Alameda and Sacramento Counties . 
California during "January through March and October through December. ■ 
from 1960-1971". His results for drivers who had been drinking are sum- 
marized below: 



Age 



Blood Alcohol Concentration 
Less than . 10% . 10% or More 



15-19 • 10 . ^ 

.20-59 , ' 20 '144 

> 60 . ' ■ 4 25 



These data clearly show that the young driver^. 15-1:9 years old. had lower 
BACs than the older drivers. 

Rosenberg (1973) examined BAC data for 1. 134 fatally injured white 
male drivers in Wisconsin (excluding Milwaukee County) during the period 
February, 1968-Aprilv 1971. The crashes were divided into; single car - 
day. single car-night, double car-day and double car-night. Mean BAC 
for all drivers (includes those who had not been drinking) was higher m 
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Table IX 

4 



Mean Blood Alcohol Concentration by Age for Fatally 
Injured Drivers Who Had Been Drinking in 
Nassau County 1967-^970 



Mean Blqod Alcohol Concentration (Autopsy Findings) 
^ Age Baseline 1967-70 

15-19 " , .11 

20-24 . 14 

25-29 , . 13 

' 30-34 • . 16 

35-39 -' .14 

40-44 .18 

45»-'49 . 18 

50-54 , . 17 

.55-59 ' / . 14 ' 

, 60-64 . , ' .11 

65-69 ' ^ *17' 

' 70 + . oS 
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single car crashes and in night crashes. Mean BAG in every crash category ' 
was lower for young drivers than for middle affeed drivers. 

Table X summarizes the findings presented in this section on an entirely 
different set of data. The data came from the Minnesota Department of 
Public Safety and cover the period 1969-1970. First, as can be seen from 
the table 291 of the 510 fatally injured drivers who were tested durmg this 
period had been drinking. A total of 120, or 41%. were under 25 years of 
age This figure is quite simildr to that found in Nassau County. New York. 
Washington State, etc. Second, percent alcohol involvement is highest m 
the 20-24 ag'e- group. And lastly, the distribution shows that young drivers 
tend to hdve lower BACs than older drivers. 

D. Speed and Alcohol in Crashes 

.It has been shown that young fatally injured drivers teftd to have lower 
BACs than older drivers. .Further, in non-fatal crashes . ^ery young drivers 
were shown to be. as much as seven times more accident vulnerable m the 
low BAC ranges while middle aged drivers in the same BAG ranges may 
actually be less vulnerable to ^n accident. The general explanation offered 
for both of thefee results i^ that the joung driver does not have enough driv- 
ing or drinking experience to control these lower levels of impairment This . 
explanation has a great deal of face validity, and is probably essentially 
correct. However, it is felt that the concept. "experience" may be an over- 
simplification of the underlying causes leading to a youthful alcohol-related 
crash. r 

Two previously cited studies are particularly relevant to isolating these 
causes First. Pelz and Schumann (1973) showed that drinking behavior was 
related to accidents only for those young men who wete "hostile" or , 
"alienated". Second. Kaestner* (undated) showed that the driving records 
of middle aged fatally injured drivers were similar to the records of the 
•young fatally injured drivers. He hypothesized that driver immaturity was 
a key factor in fatal accJidents. Thus, it is felt that positive persona ity de- 
velopment. or maturity, may be a key component of the "experience required 
to control these lower levels of alcohol. In order to "control" alcohol im- • 
pairment. the driver must first recognize the need for control and then decide 
' to exercise it. In other words, the driver must actively compensate for 
any impairment in his performance caused by alcohol. Unfortunately the 
very nature of alcohol and a typidal reason for its consumption is to obtain 
a release from inhibitions, strictures and normalized behavior. In other 
w ords, fo r many it provides a release from controls. This should pose 
particular problems for the young and/or immature driver. 

The available data^ on alcohol crashes does not allow for a determination ^.-^ 
oof exactly how important this release from control actually is. or even if it ^ 
actually occurs. The data do. however, provide an interesting picture of 
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Table 

Fatally Injured Drivers by Level of 
Intoxication and Age for the Period 
1969-1970 in Minnesota* 

.* 

Estimated 
Percent 

Total ^ . ^ BAG ^^^^^ - Alcohol 



Age 


Tested 


. 01-. 09% 


. 10-. 


14% .15-. 24% 


. 25+% 


Positive 


Involved 


0-20 - 


108 


15 


14 


23 -1 


3 


55 


51% • 


21-24 


86 


7 


14 


3fi 


A 


65 


76% 


25-34 


96 , 


8 


9 


33 


16 


66 


69% 


35-44 


52 ' 


2 


4 


14 


10 


. 30 


58% 


45-54 


68 


3 


6 


18 


10 


37 


54% 


55-64 


.52. 


, 5 


3 


10 


4 


22 


42% 


65+ 


48 


6 


1 


6 


3 


' 16 


33% 


TOTAL 


510 










291 


57fo 


^Adapted from The Drinking Driver, 


\ 

1970 and 1971. 
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the alcohol crash which is consistent with at least two hypotheses including 
release from control. Pollack (1969) connpared police estimated speed 
immediately prior to a crash for 446 fatally injured drivers who had been 
drinking and 375 fatally injured drivers who had not been drinking. The 
results showed that the drinking drivers were generally traveling at much 
faster speeds prior to the crash than the nondrinking driver^. For the 
drinking drivers, 31% were traveling at speeds in excess of 60 miles per 
hour, whereas only 14% of the liondrinking drivers were traveling at these, 
speeds. 

Research cited earlier showed that young driv rs are more prone ±o 
speeding violations than older drivers. Filkins et al. (1970) showed that 
the young fatally injured driver (25 years or less) wa^ typically traveling 
• faster prjor to the crash than the older fatally injui^d driver. Further, 
this research also showed that high driver BACs we^ strongly correlated 
with high speeds prior to a fatal crashl The Filkins study al-So includes an 
examination of fhe driving records of 1, 247 institutionalized alcoholics. 
Mean number of accidents was ; 65 per driver in this sample. However, 
mean number of accidents for drivers who had one or more speeding con- 
victions was 1. 13 per driver a^nd mean number of accidents, for drivers who 
had both speeding and drinking driving convictions was 1.84 per driver. 

Barmack and Payne (1961) investigated off-duty injury producing motor 
vehicle accidents for 138 airmen stationed at Lackland Air Force Base, 
Texas. The results showed that 89 '(65%) of these 138 accidents occurred 
after these airmen had been drinking (interview self-report of drinking). 
Single and multiple vehicle accidents were each separated into "had been 
drinking" versus "had not oeen drinking". As expected, the alcohol in- 
volved accidents (i. e. , driver had been drinking) tended to be single vehicle. 
The data were further separated on the basis 9f the investigating officer's 
assessment of the speed of the subject vehicle immediately prior to the - ^ 
crash. The categories were "excessive (speed)" and "not excessive (speed) . 
The results showed that the single vehicle, had nBt been drinking, accidents 
involved excessive speed significantly more often than any other type. These 
results are tabulated below:- 



Speed 



Excessive 



^ Single 


Vehicle 


Multiple 


Vehicle 


Driver 


.» Driver Not 


Driver 


Driver Not 


Drinking' 


Drinking 


Drinking 


Drinking < 


(N=59) . 


(N=18) 


(N=30) 


(N=31) 


6^6. 3%, 


38. 9% 


33. 3% 


25. 8% 


33. 7% 


61. 1% 


66. 7% 


' 74. 2% 
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The average age of the airmen in this study was between 23 and 24 years, 

A more recent study, White and Clayton (1972), also provides informa- 
tion concerning the alcohol/speed relationship in the young driver. This in- 
formation-comes from data collected in North Carolina during 1966, 1968 
and the first half of 1969. The investigators were interested in the relation- 
ship between driver injury and whether or not the driver had been drinking, • 
In order to appropriately handle the driver injury -no injury variable, these 
investigators found it necessary to separate the d^ta by dtiver age and 
estimated subject vehicle speed. Thus, it is possible to determine from 
this data, speed by age by had b^en drinking irrespective of any resulting 
injury. The results of this re -tabulation are shown in Table XL All da4:a 
were obtained by these investigators from the North Carolina Traffic 
Accident Data File maintained by the North Carolina Department of Motor 
Vehicles and met the conditions specified on the bottom of Table XI, 

Several aspects of this data are important for the current purposes. 
First, the estimated speed prior to an accident was greater for young 
drivers than for old ,d rivers. This was true regardless of police estimate 
of had been drinking prior to the accident. Second, for all drivers, the 
estimated speed prior to the accident averaged much more for the had been 
drinking accidents than the had not been drinking accidents. Third, the 
interaction of excessive speed (posted speed limits were only 50-60 mph) 
and alcohol is most pronounced in the young driver. Overall, 47% of all 
accidents involved young drivers and 40% of the had been drinking accidents 
involved young drivers. However, these young drivers were involved in 
fully 55% of the had been drinking accidents with estimated speeds of 70+ * 
mph, 

i 

These findings lead^to two possible interpretations. Either; 1) drivers 
who had been drinking drive faster (consistent with release from control 
hypothesis), or 2) the probability of having an accident after drinking goes 
up exponentially with speed when compared with the probability of having 
an accident after not drinking. Regardless of interpretation, however, the 
fact remains that the young driver, alcohol involved, accident very often 
involves "excessive" speed. 
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Table XI 

Speed Prior to Crash, Driver Age and Alcohol Involvement* 



rtad' Been Drinking 



Ajge 



19 or younger 
20-24 
25-54 



' Estimated Speed Prior i.o Crash 
30-39 mph 50-59 mph - 70 + mph 

52 331 40^4 

108 801 898 

506 1'.990 1.009 

55 o'r older . 91 148 .27 

Had Not Been Dr-'nking 

Estimated Speed Prior to Crash 
Age 30-39 mph 50-59 mph 70 + mph 

1,089 3,923 922 

979 3,712 633 

2,906 7,365 343 

927 . 1.298 17 



19 or younger 

20-24 

25-54 
55 or older 



Crashes occurred in North Carolina during 1966, 1968 and the first half 
of 1969 and: 

We-ather - clear or cloudy Posted Speed - 50, 55 or 60 mph 

Road Surface - dry Sex of Driver - Male 

Highway Classification - U. Estimated Speed - 30-39, 50-59, 

N C. or rural paved or 2: 70 mph (prior to accident) 



❖Adapted from: White, S. B. and Clayton, C.A. Some effects of alcohol, 
age of driver and estimated speed on the likelihood of driver injury. 
Accid. Anal. &t Prev. , 1972, 4, 59-66. 
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IV. COUNTERMEASURE AREAS 

The preceding sections have discussed the results of the literature re-- 
view relative to young-drinking-driving per se. Evidence has been pre- 
sented to show that this is, indeed, a problenn of sizable proportions. Fur- 
thernnore, studies have been cited that indicate that this problenn possesses 
characteristics distinguishing it fronn the (generally adult) ^^problenn" drinkin 
driving phenonnenon. These characteristics suggest that certain counter- 
nneasures that have been applied to connbat ^'problenn" drinking/driving nnight 
not prove effective against the young-drinker-driver; on the other hand, they 
raise the possibility of adopting certain new approaches that focus directly 
pnVthese special characteristics. In this section, a wide variety of counter- 
measure concepts are discussed, followed by a review of relevant literature 
that nnay shed light on their potential effectiveness. The concepts developed 
in.this section were used to structure the data gathering effort detailed in 
Part II of this report. 

A. Discussion of Counternneasure Concepts 

In order to identify techniques that might prove useful to connbat a 
particular undesirable phenonnenon, it is worthwhile to study the elennents 
involved in the developnnent and nnaintenance of that' phenonnenon. Figure 3 
represents a sinnplified tinne-line diagrann attennpting to describe young- 
drinking -driving. It connnnences 'with the acquisition of the driving privilege 
(or its illegal usurpation), typically taking place at a relatively young age. 
This is generally followed slightly in time by the commencement of the 
drinking privilege. Both privileges are then exercised in varying degrees, 
and habits formed. During this period, the young driver population sub- 
divides into. those who combine drinking and driving and those who do not. 
This subdivision is not entirely stable, at least initially, and particular 
individuals may shift from one category to another one or mbre times. The 
subpopulation engaging in drinking and driving represents the problem under 
study. They will continue to'expose themselves and others to accident in- 
volvement until such time as they modify their behavior or manifest them- 
aelves to autho|:itie8 equipped to successfully deter their reoffense. 

The ultimate purpose of any counter measure one might apply to ^e 
young -drinking -driving problem is to affect the flow throug-h the diagram 
and increase the percentage of the' population entering the block labeled 
"do not contribute to problem". Each element in the diagram constitutes a 
potential intervention area, where countermeasures may be applied to in- 
duce the desired flow. This subsection discusses intervention schemes that, 
as a group, address all elements shown in the- diagram, 

1, Countermeasures Involving Restriction of Driving 

One approach to combating the young drinking driver problem 
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would be to restrict, in one or anothet fashion, his driving privilege. This 
paragraph discusses restriction of driving per se, without direct cojisidera- 
tion of drinldng -driving. Potential ccmnter measures of this type are listed 
and* discussed below, - ? 

a. Increase the Minimum Legal Driving A^e^ 

This countermeasure would attempt to reduce the involve- 
ment of youth in highway crashes by the simple expedient of keeping a seg- 
ment of the present young driver population off the road. In fact, several , 
states and localities presently or formerly have established a relatively 
strict legal driving age (e.g. , 19 in New York City). The question posed 
for consideration is whether this strict approach should be adopted on a 
n3.tional basis. 

Few, if any, studies have been conducted on the effects of 
varying legal age requirements on traffic Safety, However, the following 
observations may shed some light on the potential effectiveness and feasi- 
bility of this countermeasure: • 

Public support for inqreasing the driving age require- 
ment likely would prove difficult to obtain, in view of 
the current legal and attitudinal environment. For 
• * example, several states recently have reduced the age 
of majority from 21 to 18. Thus, there is a trend 
toward extension, rather than restriction, of the 
rights. and privileges of youth. 

Assuming,* then, that the maximum increase could be 
to age 18, this countermeasure might have little direct 
effect upon the young drinking driVer problem. Avail- 
able data (e,,g. , Borkenstein, et al, , 1964) indicates 
that alcohol becomes a noticeable causal factor in 
crashes only at age 18 or higher, and does not have 
^ a degree of influence comparable to that seen among 

adult drivers until age ZO or more. Thus, the elimin- 
ation of 16 and 17 year old drivers would not seem to 
bear upon the problem in question, ^ 

Conceivably, this countermeasure could have a 
deleterious effect upon th6 problem. Its effect would 
be to eliminate a relatively alcohol-free period of 
drinking experience. At age 18, the youth would then 
simultaneously begin his experimentation with cars 
and alcohol, a situation that could hardly he expected 
to enhance highway safety in so far as experience is 
an important variable, 
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In view of these considerations, increasing the legal driving age does not 
appear to offer a great deal of promise as a young-drinking -driver counter- 
measure. Further, the v.ork of Pelz and Schuman (19?1) and" Harrington 
(1'971), among others, does not support a raising of the driving age to 18 
years. 

b. Establish a Probationary Lice nse Period 

A less severe driving restriction countermeasure fcould in- 
volve granting limited driving privilege to newly licensed drivers For , 
example, during the first year or two of his license, the individual could 
be restricted to operate only certain types of vehicles, required to refrain 
from driving during particular time periods, subjected to increased pen- ^ 
alties (e.g.. mandatory revocation) for moving vehicle violations, etc. 
Such a countermeasure. of course, primarily would focus on young drivers. 
Howeve-. since it presumably would apply to any newly licensed ^^dividua 
regardless of age. it might avoid legal difficulties associated with the appli- 
cation of legal sanctions to youth. The purpose ^f this countermeasure 
would be to allow the individual to acquire driving experience and skills 
while controlling his exposure to highrrisk situations (e.g. , nighttim.e-- 
and possibly alcohol-involved--driving-). 

Again., although some states now issue probationary licenses 
subject to various restrictions little data are available that might indicate 
the potential effectiveness ofUis approach. It. too. would tend to affect 
young drivferS {primarily during the relatively alcohol-free period of their 
driviag history. However, it is probably worthy of farther consideration 
dur'ng the Jsresent study. . , 

c. . Restrict Vehicle Speed 

A consici'erable body of data indicates that the young-drinking- 
driver problem is to a large extent a drinking/speeding problem. Counter- 
measures aimed at reducing vehicular speed might thus be of interest in 
the present study. These could include two distinct approaches: 

t 

Estabiishrient and strict enforcement of speeding 
statutes --.nost localities presently recognize and 
respond to the desirability of this action, and law 
enforcement agencies devote ^ considerable portion 
of their effort to it. Nevertheless, the probability 
that a speeder will be apprehended remains relatively 
low. 

Automatic restriction of speed- -"governors " that 
■ absolutely prevent the vehicle from attaining parti- 
cu ar speeds or warning systems that activate when 
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such speeds are attained typify another counter- 
measure of this type. Their xfee presents certain . 
practical problems, e.g. , speed limits vary from 
state to state. Also, they would not limit speeds 
that are excessive relative to conditions of the road, 

but only' those above a certain maximum limit, 
^ »• ^ ■ 

Countefmeasures of this type apply to all drivers, not merely the young. 
However, their impact on the drinking -driving problem may be greatest 
among youthful offenders. . 

Z. Countermeasures Involving Restriction of Drinking 

Conceptually, at least, the young -drinker -driver problem could 
also be attacked by limiting his drinking privilege, divorced from any 
connection with his driving. This paragraph discusses two approaches 
that could be taken in this context. ^ 

a. Increase the Minimum Legal Drinking Age 

This highly restrictive countermeasure would seek to en- 
force prohibition among the young. From a legal standpoint, it would not 
appear possible to establish a minimum drinking age that exceeds the age 
of majority. While majority rights are granted at age 21, in most states,' 
there is a recent trend toward lowering this to 18. Thus, the feasibility 
of this countermeasure is open to serious question. 

Several states have recently lowered the legal minimum 
drinking age fvom Zl years to 18 years, and investigators have examined 
the effects, Zylntan ( 1974) examined fatal crashes for 18 and 19 year old 
drivers in Michigan following the change in the law. He concluded that 
changes in fatal crash involvement for this group merely reflected year to 
year variation*and not an effect of the changed drinking laws. Williams 
et al. (undated) examined fatal crash data from Ontario,* Michigan and 
Wisconsin, all of which have recently lowered their minimum drinking 
ages. This data, when compared with neighboring states not lowering 
the drinking age shows that 18-ZO year olds did not have significantly highe 
fatal crash rates following the change in the law. However, the 18-ZO year 
olds did have an increased rate of single vehicle fatal crashes and night 
fatal crashes. Both of these findings were taken to indicate an increaseT in 
the drinking driving problem for this age group. The 15-17 year olds 
showed the same, pattern of results, though to a lesser degree. The author 
estimated that the change in the drinking law resulted in approximately 
three more fatal crashes per lOu, 000 15-ZO year olds in the population for 
the fira4,year following the change. Douglas et al. (1974) examined crash 
rates in Michigan, Vermont and Maine following changes in the drinking 
law, and compared these rates to states not lowering the minimum age. 
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They concluded that alcohol involved crashes for 18-20 year old driyets had 
increased in Michigan, remained' the skme in Vern^ont and probably increased 
in Maine. Thus, the evidence regarding the legal nnininnum- drinking age, 
while not conclusive, does indicate that the recent trend toward lowering the 
age will have and has had a negltive influence on alcohol related crash in- 
volvernents. 

V 

b. Es tablish "'Partial" Prohibition f or Young Drivers 

■ 

This countermeasure would be analagous to the probationary 
driver's license discussed previously. It would appl^to individuals younger 
than the age of majority.- and v^Ould regulate their drinking relative to such 
factors as: - 

The types of beverages th«y could be served (e.g., 
"3. Z" beer) 



The qUnatity they could be served at any one time • 

The drinking hours they are permitted 

Apart from obvious difficulties associated with enforcement of such restric- 
tions it should be observed that they would probably permit attainment of 
the moderate blood alcohol concentrati6ns (0.03 to 0.06%) typical of young 
crash-involved drinking drivers. ThusL even if rigorously enforced this 
countermeasure might not have ^n appreciable impact upon the problem. 

3. Restriction of Dr iving -Afte r -brinking 

In this context, we begin to ii^cuss countermeasures that directly 
address the young-drinker-driver probleVn. Here, the^emphasis is not on 
restricting youthful driving or drinking p^r ge, but rather their simultaneous 
occurrence. These fall into three general categories: Self-Regulatioit; 
Punitive Deterrents; Automatic Regulation\^ 

Class One: -tffuntermeasures Seeking Self - ^Regulation 

a, ^ Youth-Oriented Mass Media\Public Education 

Public education as a drinkin^-driving countermeasure 
■ currently is being widely applied through the ^forts of the ASAPs and other 
public and private organizations. These campkgns generally focus on the 
"problem drinker", an individual expe.cted to 0,:i:hibit relatively high BAG 
(0 15% or greater) and other indications of gross abuse of alcohol. As such. 
they tend to miss the young-drinker-driver s . relatively few of whom are 
"problem drinkers" in the generally accepted sense. It thus appears that 
the application of this type of countermeasure to the problem under study 
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requires a specially designed P. E. program, oriented directly toward the 
young driver and employing his media. Among other issues, such campaigns 
could stress: 

The deleteirious effects of even modest amounts of 
alcohol on driving capability 

The huge increase in risk when alcohol is combined 
.., \ with speeding/reckless driving 

The fact that drinking-driving typifies disturbed, 
rather than brave, or masculine, behavior 

The penalties one can encounter for drinking--driving 
(loss of license, fine, etc.) 

^ There is some evidence that this type of program can prove 

quite effective. In the Lackland Accident Countermeasure Experiment, a 
public education program (focusing on the last tw.o issues listed above) was 
applied to the predominantly young driver population at Lackland AFB. . 
Coupled with stepped-up on-base traffic enforcement, it produced a signifi- 
cant reduction in accidents, as compared with both the pre -experimental 
period and a similar control base (Randolph AFB), 

b. Speaker^s Bureau Program 

This countermeasure would augment the mass media public 
education distsussed above. It would involve the formaticJn of a well-trained, 
informative cadre of instructors available to speak at club meetings, school 
functions, etc. Such a program would offer the following advantages: 

, Provides more concentrated, personal education than 
can be offered through mass media 

Can enlist recognized opinion leaders to help overconrie 
peer pressure 

Can take advantage of the typical youth's interest in 
automobiles and driving 

The Speaker's Bureau can be thought of as an intense or concentrated form 
of public education. While these programs have not been fully evaluated by 
themselves, their effects would probably be similar to the effects of public 
education efforts, 

c. Special Driver Education Curricula 

A formal program of classroom instruction in alcohol/traffic 
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safety offers another countermeasure seeking self-regulation of drinking 
driving. Such programs could be designed as independent courses, as a 
portion of a standard driver' s^^cation program, or^both. Thexr aims 
would be similar to those of the public education and speaker's bureau prp- 
grams mentioned above, although they would attempt to treat the Relevant- 
issues in great detail. 

To enhance the effectiveness 6f this countermeasure, suc- 
cessful completion of such a course could be made mandatory for all license 
applicants. In addition, implementation of the countermeasure should be 
coupled with addition of alcohol/traffic safety questions td the driver's 
license examination. Driver education programs , in general, have not 
always been shown to be effective. It remains to be seen whether special^ 
ized programs can impact on alcohol and driving. 

. d. Dissemination of "Self-Test" Ins-, ruments 

Another countermeasure of this t pe could be to provide the 
driving public with "self-test" devices to enable t em to determine their 
BACs before dri^^ng. Such devices could include special purpose slide 
rules or charts, qualitative ("balloon".type) screening devices, 6r con- 
ceivably even quantitative, portable instruments ot the Alcohol Screening 
Device (ASD) class. Certain of these e. g. , the slide rules or ASDs, 
might be permanently installed in the vehicle. It is felt that the critical 
variable in the effectiveness of this class of countermeasures is^hether 
or not the individual would refrain from driving even if he knew that he 
was legally intoxicated. Evidence on this aspect of the problem is currently 
not available. 
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Provide Alternatives to Driving-After -Drinking 
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' In the general area of self-regulatory countermeasures, - 
attempts could also be made to provide alternatives to driving after drink- 
ing. Even if an individual desires to avoid this high risk situation, he may 
be forced into it if other means of transportation cannot be found. Alterna- 
tives that might be provided include: 

"dial-a-ride" services --volunteers might be recruited 
to provide free transportation home. to individuals who 
have been drinking. If possible, provisions could be 
0 made to return the individual's own vehicle home as 

well. 

public transportation--countermeasure programs 
could wholly or partially subsidize taxi or bus fares 
'to encourage intoxicated individuals to refrain from 
driving. 

6V 
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Programs of this nature, though ^ot specific to young drivers, have been 
tried. However, the* results have fiot been encouraging due to the fact 
that the service is difficult to inaplement and maintain (see, e.g. , Nassau 
County, 1971). I 

Class Two: Countermeasure s Involving> Punitive Deterrents 

f. New Legislation 

Mention has already been made of the fact that the young- 
drinking-driving problem is to a large extent the combination of "risky" 
driving (speeding, reckless driving, etc. ) and relatively moderate BAC. 
Existing traffic ordinances do "ttot address this interface, but rather treat 
DWI and other moving vehiclt^ violations separately. Because the young 
drinker driver rarely exhibits bAc at or above the statutory limit for 
DWI, the^ penalties he encounter^ (if arty) are relatively lenient. 

In recognition of this situation, a possible deterrent counter- 
measure could be to establish a new statute, loos'ely termed here as 
"Speeding After Drinking" which makes it a separate offense to commit a moving 
vehicle violation while exhibiting B^C of (for example) 0,05% or more. 
Such statute would not, of course, apply only to young drivej^. However, 
it specifically addresses a key element of the problem under study, and so 
can properly be considered' a young-drinking-drivhig countermeasure. 



J' 
^ 

The immediate purposes of this countermeasure would be 



as follows: 



' . To' reify in the laW society's proper concern over the 
cc^mbination of alcohol and "risky" driving; 

To provide penalties to specifically deter the driving ' 
» public (and especially its younger members) from 

practicing this combination; 

To identify, through convictions under this statute, 
' the young drinking driver for application of various 

'**foll0W*-up" countermeasures (discuss-ed subsequently). 

At least two problem- areas are imnnediately apparent for this countermeasure. 
First, it could^prove quite difficult to enforce. An officer stopping a motorist 
for a moving vehicle violation (say; speeding) would have to determine if that 
was the only offense committed or if the "dangerous Driving" statute applieSr 
Since it is generally conceded that it is difficult to determine if a driver is 
'legally intoxicated (BAC above 0. 10%), it should be even harder to judge 
whether his BAC exceeds 0^05%. To surmount this problem, accurate, port- 
able breath screening devices --to be used when the officer has reason to 
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believe the suspect has been drinking -might be employed. , Th. second ■ 
problem aTea deals with subsequent disposition of a case. Plea bar 
gaining'- is already a common phenomenon in DWI cases, .We Can therefore 
fxpect^erhaps an even greater " incidence of charge reductions under such ^ 
'new s at!te, since the suspects generally Will be only slightly^imp.ired 
by alqohol. If this countermeasu^ is to be effective, steps should be l^ken 
to reduce the tendency toward "plea bargaining". 



g. ^ Special. Enforcement 

If traffic ordinances are to effectively deter -risky" driving, 
there must be a reasonable likelihood that violators will be apprehended' 
An experience of related violation without apprehension can be a stimulus 
that reinforces a driver's deviant behavior. A program of special, or 
concentrated, enforcement represents one countermeasure that could be 
applied to increase the probability of apprehension. 

Through th^ ASAPs, special enforcement patrols presently 
are in operation in a number of localities. The officers serving in these 
squads are specially trained in alcohol /traffic safety and the relevant statutes, 
and their primary duty is the enforcement of those statutes. .Thus, they 
are well prepared^to detect a potentially intoxicated driver, to determine 
whether reasonable grounds for arrest exisl^ in "marginal ^^^^^ '^^^^ 
^ rigorously enforce the laws. Evaluation of these special enforcement efforts 
^ clearly shows that these patrols can increase arrests on drinking driving 
charges (see. e. g. , Ulmer et al. . 1973). However, the impact of these 
arrests on highway safety is not known. v 

' h. ^ Special Prosecutors . ^ 

Analagous^o the use of special enfprcement patrols to facili- 
tate apprehension of the young -drinker-driver would be the employment of 
special prosecutors to ensure that he doe's not erroneously escape convic- 
tion. One factor inducing a willingness to "plea bargain" in traffic cases is 
the normal prosecutor's extensive caseload, which-often includes matters 
^that he (perhaps properly) considers more important than a DWI conviction. 
^Special prosecutors, thoroughly trained in alcohol /traffic safety -4 -s^g-d 
only or primarily to such cases, could eliminate that f ^.^^^""f 
point of deterrence, the net effect would be to increase the likelihood that an 
offender, once apprehended, will be convicted. While this countermeasure 
has been tried, it has not been fully evaluated from a safety standpoint. 

Class Three: Countermeasure s Involv ing Automatic Restriction of 
^ Drinl.ing -Driving - . 

i. Alcohol Safety Interlock Systems (ASIS) 

The ASIS concept represents another countern^easure that 
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focuses directly on re striction of drinking-driving. It differs from those 
discussed above in that it seeks to render the, vehicle inoperable by an in- 
toxicated motorist rather than to motivate the motorist to refrain from in- 
toxication. As such, it is attractive in that, theoretically, its effectiveness 
'is not dependent upon the attitude .or behavior of the affected driver.* Also, 
recent laboratory and field tests indicate that several prototype ASIS units 
offer an attractive ability to discriminate between sober and intoxicated 
individuals (Gates ajid McCay,' 1972; Gates, 1973). ^ 

ASIS devices fall into one of two categories, i;.e. , those . 
that formulate a drive /don't drive decision on the basis of a chemical mea- 
surement (breath tes€) of BAG and those that do so by assessing an indivi- ^ 
dual^s psychomotor pgjrformance. Either type could be suitable as a counter 
measure* However, certain considerations discussed below indicate that 
they may.be les^ effective against the young-drinking-driver than against 
"problem** drinkers; 

A Performance ASIS, which detects impairment, 
might not be able to distinguish between a totally 
^ sober individual and one with a moderate BAG 
(e.g. , 0.05%). Thus, it might fail to properly 
restrict a substantial proportion of young-drinking- 
^ drivers . * 

A breath test ASIS permits any arbitrary BAG to 
be designated as the ^'cut-off", i.e.'^, individuals 
whose BAGs exceed the selected value would be 
p'rohibited from driving. However, legal difficul- 
ties might prevent a cuf-off below 0. 10%, the pre- 
^. vailing statutory limit for DWI. Again, many young- 

drinker -drivers would remain unaffected. 

^ . 

Nevertheless, continued cdnsideratibn is deserved of the ASIS concept. 
Additional research and development could produce "a performance ASIS 
sufficiently sensitive to the low-to-moderage range of BAG. Alternatively, 
a breath test system with a relatively law cut-off could be coupled with re- 
duced automobile insurance premiums or other incentives to enhance its 
acceptability. The low cut-off might also be used in connection with the 
probationary license discussed above. 

4. Gountermeasures Dealing with Remedial Actions 

All of the countermeasure concepts discussed above seek to pre- . 
vent the initiation of drinking-driving among the driver population. Addi- 
tional avenues of approach may be taken that apply specifically to youth- 
ful offenders who have been^identified through tr-^.ffic accident andVor vio- 
lation involvement. Such measures, discussed below, seek to prevent 
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re offense, among this special sub -population. 

a. Driver Reeducation Cours^ 

Formal driver reeducation, or rehabilitation, programs 
presently are being conducted in numerous localities to combat the alcohol/ 
traffic safety problem among prior offenders. The standard method of 
enXv/ into such programs is via conviction for DWI or equivalent charges. 
As 'such, 'many^ of the program enrollees are "problem" drinkers. The 
programs seek, via didactic instruction, group therapeutic techniques ,^ etc. , 
to induce behavioral changes among the enrollees and the abandonment of 
their deviant driving. TypicaUy, the enrollee is allowed to retain his 
(perhaps restricted) driving privilege --which would otherwise be revoked--, 
if he attends, and abides by the rules of, the progranl. 

This type of countermeasure might also be applicable to the 
young-drinking -driver problem. However, the mere inclusion of young 
offenders into existing "problem" drinker-oriented programs would not 
necessarily be the best application of this countermeasure. The charac- 
teristic differences between the "young" and "problem" drinker-drivers 
could produce' markedly heterogeneous enrollee groups that could diminish" 
the effectiveness of the existing programs. A better approach might be to 
design new driver reeducation courses aimed specifically at the young 
offender. * 

In order to implement a countermeasure of this type for 
the young offender, it would be necessary to define the criteria by which 
individuals would be selected for program enrollment. Of the entire popu- 
lation of alcohol/traffic offenders, some undoubtedly would be suited to this 
program, others to "problem" drinker -oriented rehabilitation, and perhaps 
some to neither. However, a selection criterion based solely on the offenders' 
.age undoubtedly would not prove adequate in all cases, and in fact, might 
not be legally appropriate. As an alternative approach, a thorough pre- 
sentence investigation, perhaps including a psychological examination, 
should be conducted for each offender. The purpose of this would be to 
determine the nature of his drinking -driving problem and then to assign him 
to the appropriate reeducation program. Unfortunately, evaluations of 
existing problem drinker oriented reeducation and rehabilitation programs 
have shown little effectiveness (see, e. g. , Preusser et al. , 1973). 

b. Special Surveillance and Follow -Up 

■ The conviction of an alcohol /traffic offender and the penalties 
(license suspension, etc.) or other countermeasures (driver reeducation, 
etc.) c-pplied at that time are expected to deter reoffense. Regaraiess of 
the initial extent of this deterrence, it is likely to diminish as, time elapses' 
if no further action is taken. This suggests the potential desirability of 
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countermeasures designed to ^'remind" the offender of his conviction and 

his continued surveillance by the authorities. Many specific countermeasures 

of this type could be constructed, several of which are discussed below, 

(1) . Short-terna license renewals 

A convicted alcohol /traffic offender, upon reinstatement 
of his driving privilege, could be issued a short-term license, with renewal 
required, for example, every -six months. This could t>e coupled with a 
requirement to apply for renewal through a personal interview with the DMV, 
during which the applicantls recent driving record would be scrutinized, 

** (2). Follow-up letters 

An essentially constant check on the records of con- 
^cted alcohol /traffic offenders would permit ''warning letters" to be- sent 
upon subsequent commission of minor violations {i,e, , those not requiring 
license suspensions). Data exist which indicate that this approach can pro- 
duce beneficiaL effects , at least on a short-term basis (e, g, , ^Kaestner, 
et al, ^ Oregon Study ), The- same system could permit "congratulatory 
letters" to be sent if the driver's record rerriains unblemished for a speci- 
fied period, 

(3) Coded registration plates 

Vehicles owned or operated by cdnvicted alcohol/traffic 
offenders could be required to bear specially-coded registration plates ' ^ 
signifying the driver's status.* Traffic authorities would then be alerted "to 
the fact that driver was a previous offender and thus merits careful scru- 
tiny. Although this countermeasure faces constitutional questions involv- 
ing invasion of privacy, it probably deserves further attention. 

The net effect of countermeasures of the types discussed - 
-rbbmre would be to show the offender that his actions are being carefully 
monitored by the Enforcement Agencies, and that he has a reduced likeli- 
hood of escaping detection should he reoffend. These approaches would not 
focus on the young-drinking-driver per se. However, it seems reasonable 
to hypothesize that they would have a greater impact upon the typical mem- 
ber of that group than on his "problem" drinker counterpart. 

c. Punitive Measures • 

ProbalDly the earliest and most widely applied countermeasure 
involves the application of punishment for alcohol/traffic convictions. Never- 
theless, new approaches are still possible in this area. Such punishments 
have generally consisted of fines and/or license suspension/revocations^ 
Unfortunately a recent evaluation of such deterrents in Denver, Colorado 
suggests that they do not improve subsequent driving (Blumenthal, et al. 1973), 
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The effects of punishment on young' drivers , however, is not known. They 
could be made more severe, for example, by providing for jail sentences, 
impounding of vehicles, loss of insuraTaility, etc. , in an attempt to increase 
both their deterrent effect and the likelihood that they will succeed in keep- 
ing convicted offenders off the road. Alternatively, punitive measures could 
be established that impart less than total revocation of the driving privilege. 
This might include selective application to convicted offenders of the pro- 
bationary license- period and its attendant restrictions (discussed in para- 
graph A) and/.or mandatory installation of ASIS in vehicles operated by such 
individuals. 

B. Review of Relevant Literature 

Although nearly all of the countermeasure concepts discussed above 
have-been applied in the past, relatij/ely few have been subjected to rigorous 
evaluation. Nevertheless, evaluation results have been presented above 
where they are appropriate. This section presents, in greater detail, the 
findings of a few evaluative efforts that appear particularly relevant to the' 
current problem. ' ■ > 

1. Public Education • 

Earmark and. Payne (1961) successfully applied public education to 
reduce di^nking -driving accidents among a predominantly youthful population, 
An intensified public education campaign against drinking -driving was con- 
duced at Lackland AFB during the period from 3 November 1968 to 2 
November 1959. The primary aim of the program was "to undercut the 
favorable image that many young adults have toward 'tanking up and taking 
off in a car". The program sought to convey the perception of such action 
as disturbed or "sick" behavior, rather than as courageous or masculine. 
The program also included psychiatric examination of any airman involved 
in a traffic accident producing a lost-time-injury. The program produced 
an accident rate reduction of royghly 60%, as compared with both a pre- 
experimental time period and a control base (Randolph AFB). 

2. Warning Letters 

McBride and Peck (1970) found that warning letters significantly 
reduced accident involvement among "negligent" drivers. From November 
1966 through January 1967, 18,000 "negligent" drivers in California re- 
ceived .1 Varning letter from the DMV. These letters were designed to 
convey varying levels of "threat" and "intimacy". A control group of 
similar drivers was also selected; its members reteived no. such letter. 
Over a relatively short subsequent time period (approximately 7 months), 
individuals receiving "low threat" letters 'had significantly fewer accidents 
than m the controls. "High threat" letters did not produce a similar 
effect, nor was the degree of "intimacy" significantly related to accident 
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involvement. The significance of the "low threat" letter disappeared, rel- 
ative to accident involvement, subsequent to seven months. None of the 
letters appeared to have a significant effect on traffic violations. 

Ben-David et al. (1970) found warning letters induced a significant 
short-term decrease in the incidence of one specific violation (failure to 
observe a stop sign) among a sample of Israeli drivers. The individuals 
receiving these letters had been observed, but not apprehended for, com- 
mitting the offense in question. - « - 

Kaestner et al. (1967) found that certain types of warning letters, 
i.e. , those that are "personalized" and carry a "low" threat content, signi- 
ficantly reduced subsequent traffic "involvement" (accidents and/or violations) 
among a sample of Oregon drivers. The significance of the effect was shown 
in comparison with both a control -group (no letter) and a group receiving a 
standard impersonal letter. Further, this effect appeared to continue for 
at lea^t a one year period. 

Of particular interest is the fact that Kaestner found that the pro- 
gram's success was primarily attributable to the improvement of drivers 
under Z5 years old. This was particularly evident among those who re- 
ceived a "soft sell", or encouraging, letter rather than one of greater 
threat content. 

3, Driver Improvement Clinics 

Henderson and Kole (1967) conducted. an evaluation of New Jersey 
Driver Improvement Clinics. The study included 5, 973 experimental sub- 
jects, and 3, 573 controls (the latter were not exposed to the clinics)* Both' 
experimentals and controls were subdivided into three categories: I - drivers 
over 60 years of age Brnd involved in one accident; II - drivers with two or 
more reportable accidents in any . 12 month period; III - drivers in fatal 
accidents. The clinic treatment consisted primarily of an initial interview - 
and law knowledge exanaination, a battery of psychophysical (and voluntary • 
psychological) tests, and a closing interview in which the driver's record 
was related to limitations disclosed in his psychophysical tests. 

Results indicated that, over a fairly lengthy subsequent time 
period (approximately 50 months) experimentals tended to have significantly 
fewer accidents and violations than did controls. However, this was not 
true in all categories. For example, thei^e was nonsignificant difference 
between experimentals and controls who had been involved in a fatal accident 
(Category III). Also, young experimentals and controls showed no significant 
difference. ' , ' 

Kaestner and Syring (1967) designed and evaluated a brief driver 
improvement interview. The study involved 1,320 male drivers in Oregon, 
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half of whom were assigned to the experimental group and half to the control 
group. All exhibi(ied driving records (accident/violation histories) that 
warranted departmental action. 

The. interview consisted of a review of Oregon trafftc laws, a de- 
tailed inquiry into the circumstances surrounding each of the interviewee's 
record-entries during the previous year, the presentation of data on the record 
of typical drivers in the interviewee's age group, and a final review of find- 
ings. Results' indicated the experimental group was significantly "better" 
than the control group, relative to the following measures: ^ . 

(1). Significantly more int/ervieWees than controls drove a full 
year without a traffic entry; (2) interviewees drove a 
significantly longer period before committing a violation 
than did controls; (3) interviewees had significantly 
fewer accidents and violations. 

It should be noted that individuals with records of DWI and/or multiple 
reckless driving charges (a typical "bargain" plefa for DWI) had been ex- 
cluded frorrCthe study. ^The purpose for this is not expressly stated in the 
report, although the experimenters .mefition that theV consider alcoht)lic 
drivers "basically as problem people, not problem drivers particularly". 

Scott and Greenberg (undated) studied the differential effects of 
punitive measures and a driver improvement clinic on the subsecjuent re- 
cords of problem drivers. Half of their sample were assigned, in groups, 
to £he clinic, wb^e thqy were given lectures on safe driving techniques, 
shown films on th^^c;onseque3lces of poor driving, brought up to date on 
driving laws, and participated in group discussions. The remaining sub- 
jects underwent a .forriaal hearing before a judge or referee, during which^ 
punishment was levied )in the form of probation or suspension/ revocation 
of license. The total usable data base wsCs 238 subjects, a figure much 
lower, due to several data collection problems, than the sample originally 
sought. 

The investigators found that little or no difference was evident 
between these two treatments in terms of their effects^on th^ subsequent 
behavior of the subjects. Also, neither treatment appeared "to have as 
much positive effect^as might be hoped for". Specifically, neither treat- 
*'ment appeared to effect a reduction in accident rate. 

Preusser et al. (1973) evaluated a driver rehabilitation program 
conducted in Nassau County, New York. from 1971 through June of 1973. 
Drivers convicted of an alcohol driving offense (DWI or DWAJ) were ran- 
domly assigned to treatment (i. e. , invited to attend the rehabilitation 
program) ind control groups/ ^ total of 2, 806 drivers were invited to 
attend the program and 2, 660 were not invited. The results showed that 



subsequent convictions for alcohol driving offenses (DWI and DWAI) were 
the same for both groups. Subsequent accident involvements were higher 
for invited drivers, though this result was an artifact due to the fact that 
invited drivers who participated in the program did not undergo license 
suspension^ while non-invited drivers lost their licenses for 60 days or 
more. Subsequent convictions for non-alcohol driving offenses were the 
same for both groups. Thus, this driver rehabilitation effort was not 
successful. 

Preusser et al. (1973) also presented data with respect to age 
of the invited drivers. First, it was found that the invited drivers were 
older than arrested drivers. They attributed this to the fact that young 
drivers exhibit lower BACs at arrest (see Table IV) and thus more often 
plea bargain to a lesser charge. It was also fourid that even when in the 
program, the young driver (24 years or less) dropped out (i.e. , did not 
graduate) significantly more often than older drivers. Also, young drivers 
had more subsequent convictions for non-alcohol driving offenses than 
older drivers. 

4*. Punitive Measures 

Kleinknecht^ 1969) studied the differential effects of alternate 
punitive measures, some of which involved less -than-total restriction of 
driving privilege. An experimental group (E) of problem drivers was re- 
stricted to drive only between the hours of 6 a.m. and 6 p.m. , Monday 
through Friday. They were allotted additional blocks of driving time every 
two weeks, regaining their full privilege a.fter a 3' month period. However, 
receipt of a citation of commission of an accident during this 'pvn:iod led to 
being placed back at the beginning of the program or s,uspension of license 
or other appropriate penalty. A second group (CI) experfienced these same 
restrictions, except that no punishment was applied for violations. A third 
group (C2) was shown a safe driving film and released without restriction. 
A fourth group (C3) consisted of prdblem drivers for whom regular pro- 
cedures were in effect (i.e., license suspension, probation, driver improve- 
ment interview, etc. ). These groups were compared relative io such var- 
iables as: (1) number of subjects receiving citations or involved in acci- 
dents, (2) mean number of record entries per subject, (3) mean time to 
first record entry. . . ' * 

Results showed that groups CI, C2 and C3, when combined, did 
not differ significantly from^-E on any of the above variables. Groups CI 
and C2, whe^ combined, differed significantly from E relative to m^an 
time to first record entry for the first three months afte r| initiation of the 
program, and relative to mean number of entries for the lir^t month. After 
that period, no differences were significant. ^ 

Klein and Waller (1970) in discussing punitive deterrents to deviant 
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driving point out that the relative leniency of penalties for traffic violations 
and the laxity with which the statutes are enforced indicate that our society 
does not rank traffic violations as serious offenses. Until this attitude 
changes, the effectiveness of such measures can be seriously questioned. 

In summary, a host of countermeasure concepts ekst for potential 
application to the young -drinlang -driver problem. As a group, they address 
ail steps in the causal chain.leading to the development of the target popula- 
tion, and they include time -honored^methods as well as ^^^^f ^^J ^'^l^;"^*;;;^ . 
approaches. While certain of these concepts have been evaluated (with mixed 
results), most have yet to be subjected to the ^rigorous scrutiny necessary 
to gauge their effectiveness. Part II of this r.port attempts to P^-^^^- '^^ 
dat! required to choose between these concepts and actually structure Specific 
countermeasures. Part III provides the specific recommendatiDns as to 
which countermeasures can- be expectbd^P help alleviate the'youth ct\sh 
problem related to alcohol. Further, Part UI attempts to outlme the dfer 
velopmental steps which would be required prior to acutal countermeasure 
implementation. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The literature reviewed in Part I above disclosed the general needs to 
be addressed in the present research. First, previous studies have sug- 
gested the nature of the problem, relative to its three major components: 
the characteristics of youthful drinMng, youthful driving, and their joint • 
occurrence. Second, they have outlined general areas in which solutions 
to the problem might be developed. From these findings, general hypo- 
theses" or research topics were generated to provide specific direction to 
this study. These general hypotheses are listed below. Subsequent sections 
describe the research method that was a'dopted to test the hypotheses, the 
data that was obtained, and the conclusions that were reached. 

A. . Hypotheses Concerning the Nature of the Problem 

Light-to -mode rate use of alcohol is the norm for young American males -- 
Among young men the.re are relatively fewer ''heavy" drinkers, and rela- 
tively fewer abstainers, than among tKe total population. 

P eer Pressure is a key motivation for alcohol use among youths - -Parti - 
cularly for the more Jfrequent drinkers and for "delinquent" youths. 

Youths are relatively poor judges of their own state of intoxication 
Young drivers tend to overestimate their alcohol consumption "limits" 
and are less aware of the impairing effects of alcohol. 

Young drivers are substantially overinvolved in highway accidents - - Oye r - 
representation by 60-70% in all accidents characterizes the young driver 
problem. 

Young ^rivers more often engage in "risky" driving --Particularly, speed- 
ing; further, alcohol seems to catalyse risky driving among youths. 

Young drivers engage in drinking -driving at a rate comparable to older 
drivers, but J:he young drinking-driver tends to exhibit a lower BAC - - _ 
While the incidence of drinking-driving is nearly identical among youths 
and older motorists, fewer young drivers are found to exceed the statu- 
tory limit of BAC. 

Young drivers take a more tolerant view of "drinking driving" --Such 
' behavior is often perceived as "brave" or "masculine", and less often 
as "disturbed", by youths. 
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^ Young drivers are generally unaware of the-cTausative role of alcohol in 
highway accidents --They, underestimate the proportion of accidents attri- 
butable to alcohol by a substantial margin; they are also less aware of the 
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degradation in driving performance that occurs after drinking. 

Personality and life style factors contribute heavily to the youth alcohol 
crash--The personal characteristics of young drinking-drivers interact 
strongly with their amount of drinking, driving performance, and crash 
involvement, 

. Hypotheses Concerning Solutions to the Problem 

High risk young drivers can be identified - -Young drivers who are par- 
ticularly susceptible to alcohol-involved crashes are sufficientljy different 
from the total young driver population to allow for their prior identifi- 
cation on the basis of per'sonality or background variables. 

Restriction of the driving privilege to reduce exposure to circumstances 
likely to produce drinking-driving would be practical for newly licensed 
drivers - -Older drivers should fkvor, and young drivers at least not 
totally oppose, restrictions of nighttime, weekend, freeway, etc. , driv- 
ing by young motorists. ^- 

Strict enforcement of speeding statutes Would be a beneficial and accept - 
able approach to the youthful drinking-driving problem --Reduction of the 
"risky" driving associated with youthful drinking -driving should have a 
major impact on alcohol-related accident rates. 

Restriction of drinking per se -would be neither acceptable nor practical -- 
The use of alcohol is a well established practice among young people, 
most of whom can be conceded to use the drug wisely. 

A youth -oriented public education program would produce substantial 
benefit- -By properly informing youths of the nature and magnitude of the 
drinking -driving problem, much of their maladaptive behavior will be 
corrected. 

Youths would accept alternatives to driving-after-drinking - -The ability 
to provide and public^e such alternatives, however, is a necessary pre- 
requisife. T ' 

Ybuths would accept stronger restric>^'Sns of drinking-driving --Specifically, 
they would favor lower presumptive limits . 

Youths would support installation of Alcohol Safety Interlock Systems -- 
However, such systems might not be sensitive to the relatively low 
levels of impairment characteristic of young drinking drivers. 

Youths would not favor increased penalties for drinking-driving --Neither 
would such increased penalties add appreciably to the deterrent effects 
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of current penalties. 

• As shown in Part I 6f this report, many of these hypotheJes have been 
addressed in previous research. Others have not and thus need greater de 
velopment in the current effort. Together, they represent the areas of 
primary concern in developing youth oriented alcohol countermeasures. 
Succeeding sections will discuss the collection of data bearing on these 
areas, the analysis of this data and conclusions. 
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I. RESEARCH METHOD 



In order 'to address the research needs outlined in subsection A aboVe, 
a survey plan was developed during the initial period of the study. Develop- 
ment of this plan commenced with the ideAtification of data requirements, 
i.e., specific' items of information necessary- to test the research hypotheses/ 
areas and verify findings and trends disclosed in, the literature.^ Once these 
requirements were known, attention turned to the procedures required for 
* data collection and analysis. Thi^ section summarizes these initial efforts,^ 
and is intended to familiarize the reader with the fundamental data from 
wihich conclusions are drav^n, the instruments and procedures*\hrough which 
this data was obtained, and the approaches taken in analyzing and inter- 
preting this data. 

A. Data Requirements and Questionnaire Development 

^s suggested above, data requirenaents emanated from the research 
hypotheses to be addressed in the study and fron findings reported in pre- 
vious research. Examination of bbth sources disclosed three key questions:. 

• What are the? characteristics of y6ung drinking-drivers ? In par- 

ticular, what ciia,ract;e3y.stics distinguish individuals who manifest 
alcohol-related •driving problems from those who do not? 

ii 

. * What are the characteristics bf alcohol-related driving incidents 
(crashes and violations) involving young drivers? How do these 
differ from theif alcohol-free incidents or from alcohol-related 
incidents involving older drivers? 

, • What are the expected benefits and drawbacks of potential counter- 
measures for the, youthful-drinking-driving problem? 

Identification of data requirements began by exploring the infornr^Ltion neces- 
sary to answer these questions and the specific research questions posed in 
the previous section. Resid.f8 of this effort may be sketched as follows: 

tl. Requirements for Descriptive an,d Backgpround Data on Driver 
, ' Characteristics . • - 

The literature disclosed a variety of personal l;^ackgrouhd variables 
that correlate* with driving behavior, and such variables were felt to warrant 
attention in this study. More importantly, there, was a need to describe those 
individuals involved in alcohol-related traffic events (crashes and arrests) 
versus those who ^re noti I'hus, the following descriptive in'f6rmaticSn was 
to be o^ained on each sur*jve*y respondent^ ^ 
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General Descriptors 



Age 

Race , / . 

Marital status - , ' 
Current education status 

Highest grade completed ^ 
Employment status . 
Occupation ^ 
Criminal record (if any) 

■ ^ 
Driving History/Behavior ' • 

Years of driving experience 

Miles driven annually' 

Day versus night driving exposure 

Driver education completed, for ^'^basic/' and "remedial'' cour.ses 
Nurrfber of motor vehicle accidents / . 

'Number of citations for motor vehicle violations 
Respondent's assessment of hi& driving characteristics 
Frequency of use of seat or lap belts 

Drinking Behavior ^ ' / 

Status of aldohoiuse (currently drinks, never drank, pre- 
viously drank) ^ \ ^ 

Preferred beverage , ' • 

Quantity typically conSilmed . . 

.Frequency of drinking, for various times of day ^ 
Ftequency of "heavier -than -usual" drinking 
Peer* influence on alcohol usage 



Drug Usage 

Status (uses, does not use) of us^ for .various types of drugs 
(amphetamines, barbiturates, marijuana, narcotics, -^etc. ) 
Acquaintance with individtxals who use such drugs . ^ 
Relationship between drug usage and driving 

' Drinking /Driving Behavior ^ ^ ' ' , 

Frequency of drinking /driving 

Miles driven during most recent drinking Adriving incident 
Quantity consumed prior' to most recent .drinking/driving incident 
Quantity respondent believes he can consume and still drive well 
Driving effects noticed during typical drinking /driving incidents 
-.Attitude toward drinking drivers ^ 
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f. Personality Characteristics 

Hostility- 
Alienation 

Impulsiyity ^ . 

2, . Requirements for Data oh Motor Vehicle Crashes and Viplations ^ 

~' r~ '■ ' ' ' ' — ' ^ ■'^ 

The literature also indicates that the frequency of alcohol involve- 
ment varies from one type of crash to another. Comparison of the situations 
and circumst^jices' surrounding' alcohol-related crashes versus non-alcohol- 
related crashes was felt to reqilire the following data. ^ / 

- "Time Factors . , , / 

. Month an:d ye)ar 

Day of week \^ 
* ,Time of day . ' • 

b, "Classifications 
Reported versus unreported 

Type l^pedestrian, fixed object, ran off road, etc) 
Result .(fatality, injury,, property damage) 
^ Lrocation (state) . ^ 

c. Alcohol /Drug Involvement 

Type(s) of beverage consui^ned prior ,;to crash 
^ Number of drinks consumed prior to crash 
Use of various dttcgsa prior to crash 

■d. Speeding' Involvement ' ' 

Actual speed prior to crash - * 

. Posted si>eed limit at crash locatio'n 
Reason for exceeding limit (if applicable) 

e. Trip Characteipistics 

Purpose^of trip , 
^ Number of passengers in respondent's vehicle 

^ .Time on road prior to crash 

^ ' f, Citatiq^/Arrest Incidental to Cxash 

Each violation for which respondent was cited or arrested 



g. Evasive Action Attempted 

Bracing or other attempts by respondent to avoid crash : 

Alcohol may also be involved in the moving vehicle violations for 
which young drivers are cited or arrested. Data similar to that Usted above 
thus was felt to be requl'red to enable comparison between alcohol-related 
and Aon -alcohol -re latfe'd violations. 

3. Requirements for Data Specific to Potential Countermeasures 

The hypotheses concerning potential countermeasures that were 
discussed previously suggest that intervention into the youth-alcohol-crash 
problem can be made on four broad fronts. 

Restriction of Driving, i.e., modification of the driving 
privilege and/or strict enforcement of vehicle and traffic 
laws to reduce exposure to the times, places, or circum- 
^ stances most typically associated with youthful drinking- 

driving. 

Restriction of Drinking , i.e. , attempts to control the quan- 
tity and frequency of alcohol usage per se. If alcohol con- 
sumption could be decreased, a corresponding reduction in 
the frequency of drinking driving should result. 

Restriction of Drinkinjg- Driving , i.e., approaches directly 
focusing on the pr^Dblem at hand. These might include educa- 
tional campaigns to improve knowledge of drinking -driving 
risks, strict enforcement of laws governing the offense, 
installation of interlock devices to preclude driving after 
("heavy") drinking, and provision of alternatives to driving 
for individuals who have been drinking. 

Remedial Actions , i.e. , countermeasures that would seek 
to modify the behavior of individuals who have manifested 
drinking -driving problems, through citations, crash invol- 
vement, or in other ways. " 

For each of these areas; data was required that would disclose 
the need for that class of countermeasure, the impact it might have on the 
youth-alcohol-crash problem, and the extent to which it might be acceptable 
to the driving population of interest. This data included: 

a. Time distributions of driving exposure and crashes 

Temporal restrictions on youthfurdriving might be practical 
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but it is first necessary to determine what time periods 
produce the highest crash frefluenty and how much ^of the 
total •'driving" exposure would be eliminated by restricting 
driving during those periods. 

Attitudes toward factors influencing driving behavior 

Special attention should be devoted to the deterrent effects 
of palice enforcement of moving vehicle violations and the 
penaltie'S imposed for conviction on such violations. Other 
factors, that may produce deterrence, e. g. , parental in- 
fluence and **safety consciousness", should also be adHresse< 

Distributions of alcohol. consumption quantity and frequency 

Restrictions of the purchase /consumption of alcoholic 
beverages by young drinkers must be considered relative 
to their current consumption practices. Also, attitudes 
toward factors that influence moderate use of alcohol re- 
quire exploration. 

Knowledge of the relationship between alcohol and traffic 
safety 

Young drivers may require better information in such areas 
as the causal role of alcohol in highway crashes, the alcohol 
consumption quantities associated with legal impairment, 
situational factors that can affect the intoxicating effects of 
a given amount of alcohol, etc. Lack of knowledge in such 
areas may be one of the causes of the high incidence of 
drinking -driving among youths. To assess this, their 
current state of knowledge must be measured. 

Attitude toward alternatives to drinking -driving 

Provision of alternate means of transportation to young 
motorists who have been drinking might deter alcohol- 
related traffic incidents, ^ut, the acceptability of such 
alternatives must first be gauged. 

Attitude toward restrictions of drinking -driving 

Establishment of lowered presumptive BAG limits for young 
drinking-drivers, increased penalties for this offense,' 
installation of alcohol safety interlock systems, etc. , might 
be a valuable means of combating the problem. Again, 
attitudes of support or opposition to these restrictions re- 
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quire measurement. 

In genercd, then^ data requirements associated with potential 
countermeasures focus on the behavior of the survey population relative to 
driving, drinking, and drinking-^rlving and tTieir attitudes toward intetven- 
tion into ^hqse practices. 

Once the above data requirements werendentified, questionnaire de- , 
velopment commenced. The final product of this task is shown in Appendix 
A. Specific data items contained in the questionnaire can be described 
briefly as follows. 

Subject Identification and General Background Data 

Basic identifiers of the subject (name, address, date of birth) were 
obtained from the traffic recorjfi systems and recorded on the questionnaire 
prior to the interview. Subject's race was observed by the interviewer and 
was recorded at the completion of the interview. Marital status, body 
weight, and duration of residence in the state were ascertained through the 
first three questions of the questionnaire. , ^ 

Driving History and Driving Behavior ^ 

Questions 4 through 10 dealt with the subject's driving experience, 
annual mileage exposure, use of safety belts, attitude toward factors affect- 
ing "safe*' driving, and driver education' background. Questions 39 through 
41, and 54 through 56, addressed his typical driving behavior and knowledge 
of factors affecting motor vehicle accidents. 

Drinking and Drug , Use Behavior ' 

Questions 43 through 50 dealt With the subject's use of alcohol, 'his pre- 
ferred beverage, typical consumption quantity and frequency, and frequency 
of "heavy" drinking. Question 61 examined his knowledge of factors affect- 
ing alcohol impairment/intoxicatio;n. Questions 76 and 77 dealt with his drug 
usage and that of his acquaintances. 

Drinking -Driving Behavior 

Questions 51 through 53 addressed the subject's drinking-driving frequen 
and experience. Questions 57 through 60 focused on his knowledge of and 
attitude toward the laws governing drinking-driving, and question 62 provided 
a measure of his attitude toward drinking-drivers. Question 69 addressed 
his attitude toward alternatives to drinking-driving, and questions 70 and *71 
examined his opinions toward vehicle safety systems to deter speeding and 
drinking-driving. j 
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Crash-Involvement and Violation- Involve naent Histories 



Questions 11 through 29 examined the subject's accident recqrd and the 
details of recent crashes in which he had been involved as a driver. Such 
data was acquired on up to four (4) accidents for each subject, to ensure 
an adequate sample size and inclusion of both ctlcohol-related and non-alcohol- 
Tfeiated crashes. Questions 30 through 38 provided similar data on his recent 
(accident-free) citations for moving vehicle violations. 

Personality Scales ^ ^ 

Questions 78 through 92 examined the subject's personality characteristics 
relative to hostility, alienation, and impulsivity. % 

Media Exposure ^ 

Questions 64 through 68 dealt with the subject's exposure,to media and 
forums that might be utilized for drinking -driving public educatioji, programs. 

0 

' The questionnaire was pre-tested for clarity and ease of implementation, 
fusing a sample of roughly 15 young licensed drivers as pre-test subjects. 

Appropriate modifications were made to the specific wording of questions, 

and m^sSs -production of questionnaires commenced. 



The questionnaire was intended to serve as the primary source of data - 
to be assessed in this study. However, as a secondary source, driver ab- 
stracts were obtained from the traffic records system on every candidate 
subject. , These were intended to serve three basic purposes : 

To ascertain the degree to which the licensing agencies have 
acquired key items of information on the drivers, i.e. , to de- 
termine whether a young driver's alcohol-driving problems can 
be infered from his driving record. 

To increase the sample size for certain items of data. 

To determine whether there are any systematic and/or significant 
differences in the^driving records of subjects who refused or were 
unable to participate in the survey as compared to those for whom 
questionnaires were completed. ^ 

*B. Sampling Plan 

1. Groups to be Considered i 

Any drinking -driving countermeasures program must consider at 
least two types bf individuals. First, there are those who have an already 
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demonstrated alcohol driving problem (i.e. , convicted. DWI offenders); the 
other group consists of the potential offenders. In c3ther words, a counter- 
measure program should consider both rehabilitation and prevention. Of 
the two, prevention is obviously the more desirable. However,, it is un- 
likely that any prevention countermeasure or set of countermeasUres will 
be 100% effective. Thus, consideration must be given to the rehabilitation 
side of the problem. , ' 

In addition to rehabilitation and prevention,' the literature review ' ' 
highligjited the fact that strictly speaking, many youthful drinking drivers 
fall neither into the demonstrated nor potential problem categories. These 
individuals do drink and drive yet do not exceed the presumptive BAp limits. 
* Unfortunately, unlike middle aged drivers, these youthful moderate drinkers - 
are greatly overinvolved in accidents.- Available data suggeists that they 
jnay, in fact, constitute the majority of the youthful drinking driving problem. 
Regardless, it is clear that this group should receive sexioUs consideration 
during countermeasure development. 

Thus, there are three groups of young drivers to which counter- 
measures should be addressed. The first is the potential problem group/ 
These individuals have not b^en convicted of an alcohol related traffic offe'ftse 
nor has alcohol been a factor in any of,their accident involvements. The 
problem be re* is to ensure that they do not develop drinking driving 'problems. 
The second group of young driyers can be thought of as the non-identified 
problem group. For these individuals, alcohol has been a factor in accident 
involvements yet they have not been convicted, on an alcohol charge. Their 
behavior is often characterized by moderate drinking at least when com- ^ 
pared with middle aged drinking drivers. The rol6 of alcohol in their acci- 
dents is, as yet, unclear. The literature suggests that their problem is nqt 
alcohol alone, but the interaction of alcohol with personality, life style, . 
driving behavior, sit^uational and/or ot4ier factors. The third group con- 
sists of the identified problem group. These individuals have been convicted 
of an alcohol-related driving bffehse and are thus known to highway safety 
authorities as h^-ving a drinking driving p^joblem. 

Unfortunately, for sampling purposes, only the thit-d group actually 
exists as such within driver records systems. These would be the individuals 
who haye been convicted of a drinking -plriving offense. Thus, since direct 
access to the pxjpulations ofdnterest was precluded, an alternate sanjiple desig 
was adopted that included slightly different- -thougTi accessible--groups of 
respondents. The^e alternate groups were of interest in their own right, and 
Were considered good approximators of the three groups listed above. These 
groups consisted of: 

a. Random samples of '^general population" drivers fi;om four 
age categories: .16-18, 19-21, 22-24 and 35-49 
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b. Random samples, fo'r the same age categories a^s above, 
of drivers involved in nighttime, injury-producirlg 

accidents , ^ 

.. * * )■ 

c. Random sample of drivers convicted of a drinking -driving 
offense 

The first of these contained members of all three populations of interest 
(potential, non-identified and identified problem giroiips), represented in 
cl6se approximation to their actual pe-rcentages among all drivers of that 
age category. -^The third gtoup, of course, consists solely of identified 
probl-em drivers. The second group is perhaps the most interesting. -The 
type of event employed as the selection criterion was expected to produce a: 
iiigh percentage of drinking drivers (most studies have shown 40% or more 
of drivers involved in that type of accident had been drinking), a majority 
of whom neither have a prior conviction for DWI nor fexhibit BAC above the 
presumptive limit at the time of the accident. As shown in succeeding sec- 
tions, this sampling procedure did produce drivers in the non-identified 
problem ^category. 

2. Sample Selection 

The actual sampling of drivers was conducted through the New 
Vork State Department of Motor Vehicles. All drivers selected held a 
New York State driver's license, though for some, this license was cur- 
rently under suspension or revocation. All drivers selected were male. 
Males clea'rly constitute the bulk of the drinking driving problem and it 
was felt that the inclusion of female subjects would unnecessarily dilute 
the data; Certain regions of southern New York State vt^ere excluded from 
the sample. Specifically, the Nassau County Alcohol, Safety Action Project 
(ASAP) had been operating on Long Island for the three years prior to the 
conduct of this study. It was, therefore, felt that areas in and around Nassau 
should be excluded due to the fact that the ASAP could produce an unknown 
amount of bias on several variables. The following counties were thus 
excluded: 

Nassau 
Suffolk 
Queens' 

Kings (Bi^'ooklyn) ^ . 

New York (Manhattan) 
Richmond (Staten Island) 
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Manhattan and Staten Island do not border Nassau County. However, they are 
close to Nassau County and it was further felt that the driving conditions in 
these areas, especially Manhattan, are sufficiently unique to warrant their 
exclusion on this basis alone. Thus, the sample areap consisted of New York 
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State from the Bronx north, ' 

The random sajqiple of drivers was drawn through the master 
driver, license file for New York State The first step in this procedure 
was to establish four sets -of-^andom numbers. The sets corresponded to 
the four groups of drivers (i.e., -16-18 years, 19-21, 22-24 and 35-49). 
Each set contained 600 numbers with a possible range of one to the estimated 
totaJ number of male drivers in the sample region (i.e. , Bronx and north). 
The master license file for New York State was then processed. Each 
record on this file was checked to determine if it was fox a male driver from 
the sample region with a date of birth falling within one of the appropriate 
age ranges. If so, the record was assigned to the appropriate group and 
numbered. The first record falling into a given group was given the num- 
ber one and so on. This number was then checked against the set of random 
numbers for that group. The record (i. e. , driver abstract) was printed if ' 
the numbers matched and the individual held a New York State driver's 
license even though this license may have been under Suspension or revoca- 
tion. All printed records or abstracts were forwarded to Dunlap and 
Associates, Inc. , for further processing. 

The sample of accident involved drivers was drawn through the 
Accident Reports Processing Division. Each accident report Received by 
this Division from March, 1974 to June 1974 was reviewed with respect to 
the sampling criteria. All drivers were sampled when the following condi- 
tions werd met, 

a, Male driver 



b. Injury (of any kind) producing accident 

c. Accident occurred between the hours of 8 p.'m. and 6 a.m. 

d. Driver was New York State resident excluding residents of 
Suffolk, Nassau, Queens, Kings (Brooklyn), New York * 
(Manhattan) and Richmond (Sfeaten Island) couMies 

e. Driver year of birth fell into one of the following categories: 

Group I - 1955, '56, *57 
Group 2 - 1952, '53, '54 
Group 3 « 1949, '50, '51 
Group 4 - 1924 through 1938 

•Accident reports are processed in New York State approximately one month 
following the date of the accident. Thus, the actual accidents leading to the 
sample of drivers occurred from January 1974 to May 1974 with a few 
accidents occurring in late 1^73. This procedure had tjie disadvantage of 
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biasing the sample toward Winter and Spring events. However, it was felt 
that this disadvantage was far outweighed by the fact that the most recent 
events were being sampled. Thus, the event should be well remembered 
by the subject during his interview. The names of all of the drivers thus 
sampled were processed against the master license file. In this way, a 
New York State driver abstract was obtained for each. Sampling was com- 
pleted in each group when the taTget sample size was met. Arrangements 
were also made with officials of Missouri to draw a similar sample of acci- 
dent involved drivers from that state. However, as the study progressed, 
it became, clear that the number of reported accidents in Missouri meeting 
the sampling criteria was not sufficient to generate an adequate sample 
size within the available time. Thus, Missouri was dropped as a study 
site. 

^ The sample of drivers convicted of a drinking driving offense 
was drawn through the Data Preparation Unit. This unit receives, and pre- 
^pares for entry into the master license file, all "conviction certificates" 
from New York State courts. These certificates indicate those drivers who 
have been convicted of a traffic offense, the date of the offense and the 
charge. Each certificate received by this unit from March 1974 to May 
1974 was screened for the following sample criteria; 

a. Male driver 

br Convicted of DWI (driving while intoxicated) or the lesser 
charge, DWAI (driving while ability impaired--alcohol) 

c. Driver was New York State resident excluding residents of 
Suffolk, Nassau, Queens,| Kings (Brooklyn), New York 
(Manhattan) and Richmond (Staten Island) counties 

d. Driver year of birth fell into one of the following categories: 

Group 1 - 1949 through 1957 
Group 2 - 1924 through 1938 

Once again, the evetits leading to a driveir's being sampled were the most 
recent events available so as to limit forgetting on the part of the subjects. 
The majority occurred between November 1973 and March 1974, With 
actual court convictions occurring between January 1974 and April 1974. 
Only two age categories were used since a smaller sample size was sought. 
The names of the drivers thus obtained were processed against the master 
license fil'e such that a driver ab^^ract (i.e., record) was obtained for each 
driver entering the sample. 

Thus, there were 10 groups of drivers in the overall sampling 
plan. Four of these, distinguished by driver age, were randomly drawn 
from the total license population. The next four groups, again distinguished 



by age, consisted of drivers who recently had an injury producing motor 
vehicle accident between the hours of 8 p. m. and 6 a. m. The last two 
groups consisted- of drivers recently convicted of an alcohol driving offense. 
Target sample sizes for completed interviews were originally set at 100 
each for the general population and accident groups a^d 150 (16-Z4 year 
olds) and 50 (35-49 year olds) for the convicted alcohol driving groups. 
The number of driver abstracts drawn from the New York files was de- 
signed to a<fhieve these sample sizes. However, the initial experience in 
the field indicated that^he potential respondents were somewhat more- 
difficult to locate and' interview than originally expected. This was parti-- 
cularly true for older subjects and subjects from the general population 
groups. Older subjects more often worked, were otherwise unavailable, 
or were not interested in participating. The problem in the general popu- 
lation was that the addresses provided by the Department of Motor Vehicles 
often were not current. Older drivers, for instance, may not have had an 
entry on their license file for two or three years. They tend to have fewer 
accidents and violations and tend to have held their license longer. 

Additional drivers were added to the genei*al population groups to 
correct the problems, mentioned above. Originally, only 200 of the approxi- 
mately 600 drivers drawn in eacn of the general population groups were 
randomly selected as potential Respondents. The remaining 400 drivers 
(approximately) were held aside. The additional drivers wer,e randomly 
drawn from these remaining general population drivers. A total of 150 
drivers were thus added to the 16-18 year old and 19-21 year old groups. 
The 22-|24 year old group was augmented by 175 drivers and 200 drivers 
were ad^ed to the 35-49 year old group.' Table XII shows the total num- 
ber of drivers sampled fol- each of the 10 groups. It will be noticed that 
the general population groups are slightly below the full 350, 350, 375 and 
400 respectively, drivers sampled. This occurred because a small num- 
ber of drivers were subsequentiysj-ost from each of the ten groups, due to a 
variety of cajases. Two drivers, for instance, were subseqeuntly found to 
be females though their driver record indicated that they were males. The 
majority lost, however, were for drivers frorjn small towns in the excluded 
areas of the state (primarily Nassau and Suffolk c^ounties) with no zip Code 
or county code on their driver* record. • The exact location of these drivers 
was not determined until just prior to the assignment of subjects to inter- 
views. They were, thus, excluded after sampling w-as completed. 

C. Data Collection 

1. Recruitment and Training of Interviewers 

The number of interviewers recruited for this study was based on 
the population density figures for each county throughout the state of New 
York excluding Suffolk, Nassau, Queens, Kings (Brooklyn), Richmond 
(Staten Island) and New York (Manhattan).. These figures determined the 
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number of interviewers needed for the. various areas in the state. ' For 
example, approximately 28. 1 j^ercent of the statg's population is in 
Westchester, Rockland and the Bronx (part of the New York Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical Areas, SMSA). Thus, the target sample size in 
'this area was 281 based on a total nurnber of 1000 ccjmpleted interviews. 
On the basis of assigning roughly 25 subjects to each interviewer, it was 
determined that approximately 11 interviewers would be ^eeded for ijiter- 
viewing in these areas. Other, more densely populated a^reas, such as 
Albany-Schenectady-Troy, Rochester, Syracuse and Buffalo, also re- 
quired a large number of interviewers'. These areas and Utica-Rbme 
and,Binghamton are also SMSAs in the State of New York. The areas 
outside these SMSAs consist of cities, towns and villages of various sizes 
Several interviewers were also recruited and tr^ned in these outlying 
areas. • * ^ ^ 

Contacts were made with the chartmen of psycl^^logy and socio- 
logy departments of various colleges and univei>sitie8 to elicit their help 
in interviewer recruitment. Interested mdle students were r^uested to 
provide their name, address, telephone, age, college status , '^nd ^ brief 
resume describing their prior experience in interviewing, counsb^ing, 
community work, etc. Interviewers were then selected and training ajid , 
orientation sessions were scheduled. 

Training of interviewers took place in the following ^reas: 
Albany, Buffalo, Poughkeepsie, Rochester and Syracuse, Ne^ York and. 
Darien, Connecticut. Each training session was of approocimately four 
hours duration and consisted of an introduction, procedures for contact- 
ing subjects, training in the use of the questionnai*re, practice with the* 
questionnaire and a discussion period. 

The brief introduction consisted of background and general in- 
formation about the sl:udy and its objectives^^ Instructions were then given , 
on procedures for contacting subjects. Interviewers were informed that ^ 
each subject wourld be guaranteed complete confidentiality for all his respon- 
ses. They were instructed not to discus^ any reaponses with anyone other 
'than an employee from Dunlap and Associates, Inc. , andinot to reproduce 
any data or information collected. The list of potential ^respondents ^iven 
to each interviewer usually consisted of 20 to 30 names^ with addresses and 
subjects' ages. The interviewers were infprmed that they were expected to 
find the potential respondent's telephone ^number and call to arrange for an 
* appointment. If no teleph'one number was available, the interviewer was- 
instructed to contact the incfi visual directly by traveling to his place of resi- 
dence. A minimum of three attempts was to be madp to contact each respon 
dent either by phone or visits. Inte rview.ers were told to fill in the reasons 
for noncompletion for those not interviewed on their list of potential respon- 
dents. They were instructed to mail the questionnaires io Dunlap and As'feo- 
ciates. Inc. and were told that upon receipt, 'a check for $5.00 would be 
forwarded to eagh respondent. Interviev^ers were in^^rmed that theif pay- 
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ment would be based on the number^ of completed questionnaires and that an 
incentive payment would "be included after completion of 50 percent'of their list, 

V ' f 

Training in the use 'of the questionnaire was accomplished by ex-- 
ami-ning eacVi question individually. The types, of information dei^ir'ed were 
explained when necessatry. Interviewers were then separated irAo^pairp to 
allow them t6 give the interview to each other, Thie afforded practice and ^ 
provided a deeper understanding of the questionnaire. A discussion period^ 
ensued in which questions wfere answered, problems were identified, and 
advice was given on \)Ov/ tb^deal with, potential problem situations.* 

Occasionally, it,became nj^essary to train an interviewei^ after the 
training/orierjtation sessions were hmd. This situs^tion -handled by train- 
4rt^ t^e interviewpr by telephone; A package of interviews , response caxcjs 
and general procedures was sent to the interviewer, (generally, training pro- 
^^eduifes were the same as for the major training/orientation session and cc 
' sisted of a brief introduction, procedures, 4et9.iled examination of the quea- K 
tionnaire and ^ discussion period. ' Intervi&wers \vere instructed to M^ci^i:^ 
by giving th^e intdrvie^ to ^a family member or friend*and to notify \;is if ther^ 
were any que^stions.. This method of training interviewers was found to be 
quite aatis factory. • ^ * 

2. Assignment of SuT^jects to Interviewers 

Twenty to 30, names of potential respondents^ their addresses and 
ages, were contained in each interviewer's respondent Y^t. Generally, it 
was' atterppted to assign to an interviewer those pote^tal respondents who 
were in a 25*td 50 mile radius of his re.sidence. .Interviewers did, on occa- 
, sion, travel fo. outlying areas. ^ 

: t 

Letters were sent -to potential rd'spondents well la'advante of the 
interviewer's contact. The letter served to introciuce Dunlap and Associates, 

r Inc. , and tell them for whom' the stu-dy was being perfor^ned. It provided a 
brief ^explanatj^on of the study and insured confideniialify 'of responses. It in- 
formed them that an intervievwer would be contacting them. It mentioned the 
$5. 00 compeosafion and asked for their cooperation. This letter appears in , 

' Appendix B. . - . ^ 

A totahof 869 questionnaires were received and processed. Upon 
rdceipt of'completed questionnaires, payrtient Nvas promptly made. to both re- 
spondents and interviewers. Unit numbers SV,ere assigned to "each questionnaire. 
It, aljong with its corresponding Driver Abstract (record), was then coded and , 
keypiinched. A total of 33 questionnaires were excluded from data analysis. 
The reasons for exclusion and number of questionnaires involved were as 
follows: • , » . 

14 - received at Dunlap and Associates, Inc. , too late^for inclu- 
sion in the data base 
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*T4— received from Missouri prior to terminating the Missouri sample 

\ 2 - interviewed John Doe, Sr. by mistake, should haVfe interviewed '. 

John Doe, Jr. 

. •"" \ ■ t ' 

2 - driver was found to be female, though listed as male oijt ^l^iyh^ 

record .* . ; - ^ /'vi;/ '; ■ ' " 

1 - interview terminated by respondent prior to completion ; \' 

Thus the final daTa base consisted of 836 interviewed subjects. 

Several rural areas of the state were not covered by a ready group 
of interviewers due to the low target sample in each-of those areas^V' ^h^^^re- 
fore, interviewers from the nearest city areas were asked to take ovetiught 
trips^ lasting fuom one to twelve days to collect interviews in these' slpar^ely 
populated places. They were reimbursed for their travel, motel aiid food. 
Collection of interview data commenced on April 11, 1974, and te^^piinated 
on August 26, 1974. ^Jr-- ] 

D. Charac5teristics of the Sampling Region ' : " 

1. Applicable New York Vehicle and Traffic Laws 

, -v . • ' • ■ ' V 

New York has two laws regarding driving while vender the influence 
of alcohol. One prohibits driving while in an intoxicated condition;and the other 
bans drivingvby a person whose ability is impaired by the consumption of alco- 
hol. The t:^affi.c laws regarding driving while intoxicated state that^ no person 
shall operate a motor vehicle while he has . 10. percent or more weight of alcohol 
in his blood as shown by chemical analysis of blood, breath, urine or saliva. 
The penalties for a first such conviction can include imprisonment for up to 
one year and/or a fine of not more than $500; license revocation and possible 
revocation of the certificate of registration. A second, or subsequent convic- 
.tion within ten years is a felony and is punishable by imprisonment for not 
less than sixty days nor more than two years and/or a fine of not less than 
$200 and not more than $2,000. 

Evidence that there was more than . 07 percent but less than . 10 
percent by weight of alcohol in his blood is prima facie evidence that the per- 
son was not in an, intoxicated condition, but it is prima facie evidence that the 
ability of the person to operate a motor vehicle was ''impaired*' by the con- 
sumption of alcohol. Penalties include license suspension and possible suspen- 
sion of the certificate of registration for a period of si>cty days for a first con- 
viction and for 120 days for a second violation committed within a three year 
period. The person may he punished by a fine and/or imprisonment Of no more 
than $50 ($100 if misdemeanor) and 15 days (30 if misdemeanor) for.a first 
offense; up to $100 ($200 if misdemeanor) and 45 days (90 if misdemeanor) for 
a second conviction within 18 months; and up to $2S0 ($500 if misdemeanor) and 
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90 days (180 if misdemeanor) cwid license revocation upon a third or subsequent 
conviction within IB months of the first conviction, • * 

^ The New York traffic laws provide that evidence that there was .05 

percent or less by^^weight of alcohol in the tested person's blood is prim£l fai^s^ie 
''evideiace that the ability to operate a motor vehicle' was not impaited by th^ 
■ consumption of alcohol and that the person was not in an intoxicated condition. 

The' Implied Consent law in New York states that any person Who 
joperates a motor vehicle in the state is deenried to have given his consent to 
a chemical test of his breath,, blood, urine or saliva for the purpose y6f deter- . 
mining the alcoholic or drug content of his blood. The test must be/administered 
at the direction of a police officer having reasonable grounds to belfieve the per- 
son, to have been driving while under the influence of alcohol or dVugs, within 
two hours after the person has been arrested for any such violation and within 
two hours of a breath test which indicates that alcohol has beer/ consumed. If 
the person refuses to submit to the chemical test, the test will not be given and 
a- teport of the refusal will be forwarded to the commissioner within 72 hours 
by the police officer under whose direction the test was requested.' The 
person's liciense or pertnit and any non-resident operating privilege will'be 
fevoked, provided the commissioner grants the person opportunity to be^ 
heard, uijless the opportunity is waived by the person. 

Regarding accident reporting, the New Yo/k vehicle and traffic laws 
state that every person operating a motor vehicle V^ich is in any manner in- 
volved in an accident anywhere within the state,' ijp: which there is injury or 
death, or in which there is damage to the property of any One person, including 
himself, in excess of $200 shall within 10 days /report the matter in writing to 
the commissioner of motor vehicles. If the operator is physically incapable 
of making such a report and there wa^ another participant in the accident not 
incapacitated, this participant shall make the report within teij days. If the 
operator is upable to make the report, the owner, of the motor vehicle , not 
involved in tlie accident or incapac^ated shall within 10 days after he learns 
of the accident report the matter^to the cotojOnissioner. Failure to report an 
accident or failure to give correctly the information required is a misdemeanor 
'and constitutes a ground for ,suSpension,pr revocation of the license or registra- 
^ tion.or both of the person failing to mai^l6 such reports. In addition, the 
commissioner may temporarily suspeiid the driver^ s license or permit and/or 
certificate of registration of the mdtot vehicle involved in the accident of the 
person failing to report Bjn accident until the report has been filed. 

2, Relevant Derjaographic Characteristics 

Some of the demographic variables related to drinking behavior are 
discussed below. It Will be^ seen from the figures presented that the state of 
New York closely resembles the nation as ^ whole with respect to many of 
these characteristics. • " -t^ 
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It is pointed out in American Drinking Practices by Cahalan, Cisin 
and Cisossley (1969) that the urban-rural breakdown is one of the most impor- 
tant variables in determining number of drinkers. Of the total United States 
(U. S. ) population of 203, 21 1, 926 (Census,/ 1970), 73. 5 percent live in census 
defined Cirban areas and 26. 5 percent in census defined rural areas. Thie sam- 
pling region in New York State (which exeludes Nassau, Suffolk,, Queens, Rich- 
mond, Kings -and New York counties), nearly duplicates these percentages, 
.being 73 percent urban and 27 percent rural. 'Although the population per 
square mile of land area of the entire state is 381.3, the figure for the sam- 
pling region is 20, much more like that for the nation; 57. 5 per square mile. 

In reference to certain of the variables, it was not possible to separ- 
ate the sampling region from the entire state. In this case, demogr^hig data 
is presented for the entire state. It should be nojed that the exclude^JG^5unties , 
Long Island and most of New York City, are different from the rest of the state 
in many respects. Thus, the data presented here are ojily partially reflective 
of the sampling region. The first data item examined was' the age distribution 
for both sexes. For the nation, 34. 3 percent of the population are'under 18 
years of age. The figure is 32 percent for New York State. Fifty five and nine 
tenths percent of the U.S. population is between 18 and 64; "57. 2 percent of the 
New York State population is in this age range. Finally, 9./9 percent of 
thQ U.S. population and 10. 8 percent of the New York State population ai 
or over. Of those 18 and older, 47. 5 percent of the U. S. . and 46. 3 percent of^ 
the New York State population are males. These distributions of age .and sex 
are quite similar. ' , 

/ 

The median age for males in the U. S. is not much different from 
that of New York State. The median age for U.S. rpales is 26. 8 and for New 
York State males it is 28. 9. The median age for U.S. males in urban areas 
is 26. 7 and>for urban New York State males it is 29. 3. The median ages are 
even more similar in the fural areas. For riy:al U.S. males the median age - 
is 27. 2, for rural f^'ef Y0rk males it is 26. 7. 

Regarding riiarital status, of the U.S. males aged 14 and older, 
28. 6 percent are sio^le;/65. 8 percent are married and 6. 7 percent are widOWed 
or divorced. The N/eiW tork State figures are comparable: 30. 1 percent are 
single, 64. 7 percent are married, and 5. 2 percent are widowed cyr divorced. 

The median income for families is generally only slightly higher in 
the State of New York fhan the nation as a while. For all races, tTie U. S. 
f/gu.rais $9, 590; the Ivjew York State figure i8,$10,6l7. For whites, the U.S. 
figured is $10,236, the New York State figure is $11,034. For blacks, the 
median U.S. income i^ $6,279, and the New York figure is $7,297. For other 
race/s, the U. S. figure is $6,516, whereas the New York figure is $5, 698. 
Thfl! median money income of unrelated individuals for the U. and New York 
St^te are also quite similar. Tl^e U.S. and New York figures are, respectively, 
fc^ all races, $3, 137 and $3,23l; for whites, $3,283 and $3,224; for blacks, 
$2, 117 and $3,280; and for other races, $2,243 and $3,058, 
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Ethnic background is important in dete rn^ininig life patterns includ- 
ing drinking habits. Ninety five percent of the U. S. population and 88 petcent 
of the entire New York St^te population are native born. Cahalan, et al. , 
found that the foreign born were le&s likely to be Abstainers and more likely 
to be light to moderate drinkerp.. The leading countries of origin of the 5 * . 
percent foreign born in the U.S. are Italy, Germany and Canada. The lead- 
ing countries of origin of the approximately 12 percent of the New York State 
foreign born are Italy, other American, Germany, Poland, U.S.S.R, The 
leading ethnic backgrounds for those in the U.S. oi foreign or mixed parentage 
are: English (including Scotch and Welsh), German, Irish, Spanish, ItaU^, 
Polish and Russian. Ethnicity is quite similar in the State of New York: Italian, 
Russian, Polish, German, Irish, English an<J Canadian. Over a millio^ people 
in the State are of Spanish origin or descent. 

From examining the characteristics discussed briefly above, it 
can be seen tha.:t the State of New York is a fairly representative sample^^of the 
nation as a whole in reference to the important urban/rural variable a^ well 
^s to the various other demographic characteristics. However, it should be 
^ noted that this is general population data, nbt driver population data./ 
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n. RESULTS, DRIVER RECORD DATA 



The New Ypfrk State Master license file/contains information on driving 
events for eacfa driver in'the state. Each >accidfent and each conviction for 
a traffic violation with the date of the ev^t is contained in the file. Accidents 
are categorized according to accident- ^fesultant. They are shown on the 
file as: 



Property damage (dhly)^ 
Injury (of any kind) 
Fatality / 



/ 



Violations are shown with reference to the specific violation upon which a , 
conviction was obtained. |?br the pui^poses of this analysis, the following 
violation categories were/(ised: 

./ ■ ■ ■ ■ - ' ■ 

Speed (all viplations involving driving too fast including "speeding'% 
'^speed not .reasonably prudent", etc.) 

Following too closely - 

• Disobeyed traffic device 

Reckless driving ' ' 

Improper turn 

Defective equipment . v 

Improper documents (i.e., licfense, registration) 

DWI (driving while intoxicated) * • • 

DWAI (lesser included charge, driving while ability impaired- - 
alcohol) 

Refuse chemical test (i.e. , implied -consent) ' 

9 . 

Other , . ^ ^ ' 

Each driver record, or abstract, alsc^contains* information on lice^ise sus- 
pensions and license revocations. Thus, all of the above information was 
available for the 2,791 potential respondents in this study. The following 
paragraphs will present the analyses conducted on these driver" records. 
Obviously, not ali of these potential respondents were interviewed in the 
current study. Nevertheless, their driver record data was available and 
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w^s examined. The next section of this report will compare these overall 
records with the records of those individuals who were interviewed. 



Table XIII presents the age distribution for the 2r, 791 potential jrespon- 
. dents. This data indicates that fewer 16 year olds were sampled in each 
of the young driver groups. This is particularly true in the D16 group. It 
is assumed from these results that many young people do not get a driver's' 
license immediately upon .attaining the age of 16, " In fa<:t, these figures indi- 
cate that 17 years. IS the more likely licensing age in New York, 

Table XtV shows the distribution of potential .respondents by group and 
location. Five location codes, or categories, were used to classify the 
sample. The first category was the Bronx. Bronx county was used as'a 
separate location because there are differences in the traffic law from the 
Bronx to the remainuer of the state. Specifically, in New York City, of 
which 4:he Bronx is a part, all drivers must be IS^years old or older. A 
16 ar 17 year old may obtain a driver's license^ but may not'd<rive within 
the city limits until his 18th birthday. The second category was Westchester 
and Rockland counties. These are both in southern New York State. They- 
were separated into a specific category since they are both largely suburban 
areas of the New Yoxk City metropolitan area. As such, they may differ 
^ from other parts of the state.- The next category was upstate city. This 
included all cities in the sampling region outside Westchester," Rockland 
and the Bronx with a population in excess of 50,000 (as per 1970 U.S. 
Census). The cities were Albany, .Schenectady, Troy, Utica, Rome, Syracuse, 
Rochester, Buffalo and Binghamton. The foiirth category was upstate sub- 
urb which included all drivers within 30 miles of one of, the upstate cities. ' 
The last category was for rural drivers. This is not the same as the rural 
category defined by the U.S. Census. It§ use hete is essentially as an 
''other" category designating those drivers who do not live in or around a 
)city of 50,000 or more and are not from the southern areas covered in the 
first two cate.gories. It includes dxivers from smaller cities and towns 
(e.g., Ithaca, Elmira, Watertown; Jamestown, etc, ) as well as.,drivers 
from cefisus defined rural areas. 

The results indicate that there is a statistically significant relationship 
between location and group (X^ ^ 139.17, p <. QO 1 with 36 d. f. »s). As ex- 
pected, fewer very young (Jrivers from the Bronx entered the sample of 
potential respondents. While 8. 1% of the overall sample was from the 
Bronx, only 3. 1% of the GP16, 4. 3% of the A16 and 2. 0% of the D16 groups 
were/ from the Bronx. Also\ it appears that fewer D16 and D35 drivers 
w^re drawn from both the'B^pnx and Westchester and Rockland counties. 
This finding suggests that the^DWl/DWAI arrest and/or conviction rate 
for these southern New York ^tate counties is lower than in the northern 
,counties of New York State, o* that the incidence of drinking -driving in 
thes6'counties differs from tha!t of the remainder of the state. 
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A. Driving Record of the General Population 
• 

There were 1,468 male drivers in the cofnbined general population 
sample. The driving record fox each of these individuals was available. 
These records are summarized in Tabl« XV. The data* is broken down 
by event type and within specific types the results are shown both for cal- 
ender 1973 alone and for the combined years 1971, 1972 and 1973. Many 
of the younger drivers have not been licensed for the full 1971-1973 period; 
thus for these individuals thetjmost appropriate comparispn is to look at 
1973 separately. 

The first category presented in Table XV is Property Damage acci- 
dents. These are highway crashes that did not involve Viy persona?l injury 
but did involve property damage in excess of $200. Theyvmay have been 
reported to the New York State Department of Motor Vehicles by the in- 
volved driver{s), police or both. The results show that 4, iX^o of the GP16, 
4, 8^0 of GPI9 and 2. 7% of the GP22 djrivers were involved in\at least one 
of these events during 1973.* The comparable figure for the OP35 grou,p 
was only 2.0%. In other* words, the young drivers were involved in nearly 
twice as many property damage accidents as the plder drivers during 
1973. The results were similar with respect to injury producin^ccidents. 
These are crashes in which an injury of any kind to any par£y wasNre- 
ported. The results show that while only 2.5% of the oldet drivers \GP35) 
were involved in one or more injury accidents, 4.9% of the GP16, .5.4% 
of th& GPI9 and 4. 0% of the GP22 groups were involved in this king of\ 
crash. Again, an over representation of young drivers by a factor of 
nearly two, Am-ong young drivers, the GP22 group had the, fewest involi 
ments for both types of crashes during 1973. This suggests that the und4r 
21 group is 4he most dangerous though all groups pose a greater safety 
\ hazard than the 35-49 year old drivers. ^ 

The next category examined was convictions fox speeding related vioy^ 
lations. Here, the young dHvers were greactly overrepresented. Th^ rj^- 
sults show that 7. 7% of the Gipi6, 12. 0% of the GP19 and 10. 0% of the/ 
GP22 groups were convicted of one or more speeding violations durirfg 
1973. Tliis cdmpares with only\^. 0% of the GP35 group. Convictions fot 
traffic device related violations (^.^g. , ran red light, stop sign violation, 
etc.) were alscf higher in the young^groups. The resultg^>h6wed that 4*. 0% 
of the GP16, 3. 4% of the GP19 and 5, 9% of the GP22 grSups were involved 
in these events during 1973>. as^ compared with^. 0% of the GP35 group. 
Young drivers were also overinvolved-with respect to convictions for im- 
proper documents j[jB^g^, Tl6^icense, improper registration, etc.). The 
resxilts sTiowed that 4. 6% of the GPl6, 4. 0% of the GP19 and 1. 3% of the 
GP22 groups were involved in this event type during 1973, as compared' 
with only . 5% of the GP35 group. The largest problem is with the very 
young drivers and typically involves driving without a license. The next 
category was drinking driving violations. It included DWI (driving While 
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intoxicated), DWAI (driving while ability impaired- -alcohol) and tefuaal 
of chemical teStMiniplied consen|). However, no driver in the ^sample had 
an entry on his record for a chemical test refusal. Thus, the results 
shown are only for DWI and DWAI. They indicate that only 1% of the GP35 
group was* convicted of DWI or DWAI during 1973. In the yottng age groups, 
the percentages were aven lower; . 3%, . 9%, and . 5% for the three groups, 
.respectively. Analyses were also conducted with respect to several other 
conviction types (e.g. , improper turn and equipment violations). However, 
in all cases the frequency of occurrence for these other events was too low 
to be meaningful. They were, nevertheless, summed to indicate the total 
convictionr inj/'olved drivers also^shown in Table XV. 

The iasi two' categories of driver record information analyzed con- 
cerned license suspensions and license revocations. The results showed 
that Z. 6% of the GP16, 3. 7% of the GPI9W 2.4% of the GP22 groups 
underwent license sus-pension during 1973\as compared with, only .8-% of. 
the GP35 group. With respect to license revocations, . 3% of the GP16, 
2. 3% of the GPI9 and 1. 9% of the GP22 groups had their licenses revoked ^ 
during 1973, as compared with . 8% of the GP35 group. The- increase, in 
suspensions and revocations for young drivers is merely a result of their 
poor driving records. Nevertheless, it'is important to note that the most 
severe' problems are again found in the under 21 agq group. 

B. Driving Record of Accident Saniple ^ • 1;. 

* - The driving records for the accident involved drivers ate summarized 
in Table XVI. These' drivers all have had a recent night (8 p.m. - 6 a.m.) 
.i^j^iiry producing motor vehicle accident. It was expected that t-heir prior 
driVing records would be poorer than the driving records for the general 
population. Simply, a prior history of accidents and convictions should 
increase the probability that a driver would have an injury producing acci- 
dent and thus lead him to be included in the sample. The results clearly 
indicate that this was the case. In virtually every category, the accident 
groups of drivers, registered more events than the comparable general 
population group. This was true for prior accidents (i.e. , accidents in 
1973 or the combined years 1971, 1972 and 1973), convictions and' license 
suspensions. Fdr some unknown^ reason, it was not true for license revo- 
cations.. However, the number of revocations in both sampler was quite 
low and this result is probably due to sampling fluctuation. 

Overall, 8.5% of the young general population drivers (GPl6, GP19 
and GP22) were involved in at least one property damage accident during 

1971, 1972 or 1973. This compares with 13. 2% averaged across the young 
drivers in the accident sample (A16, A19 and A22). Concerning injury, 
accidents, 10. 7% of the young drivers in the general population sample had 
at least one of these events during 1971, 1972 or 1973 as compared with 

16. 3% of the young drivers in the accident sample. Total conviction involve- 
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ment was also compared between the two samples. The results Showed 
that 33.8% of the young general population drivers had a traffic conviction! 
during 1971, 1972 or 1973. as compared with 49^3% of the young drivers 
in the accident sample, , \ / 

C. Comparison of GP and A Samples with the DWI/DWAI Sample 

- i • 

Driver record data was also available for the DWI/DWAI convicted 
sampling groups. There were 295 of these convicted driers in the D16 ' ^ 
group |16-24 years of age as of 12-31-73) and 138 in the D35 group (35- 
49 years of age). This represents somewhat fewer drivers than foui^d in 
either the general population or the accident involved groups. Further, 
these drive^r jre cords were biased due to the fact that many of the convic- 
tions upon which sampling was conducted occurred as a result of 1973 
events. For instance, a late 1973 property damage accident could have led 
to a police investigation which could have ,,lQd to an arrest for I^WI and a 
1974 .conviction for DWI or DWAI. Nevertheless, there are" still many 
valuable comparisons \yhich can be conducted with this data. 

Table XVII arrays the driving records for these drivers and drivers 
from ttie other sampling groups for the years 1971 and 1972. The GP16 ' 
and A16 groups have beeii excluded since very few D16 drivers fell within 
these young age ranges and since th-ese y<)ung groups could not be expected 
to havie very many 1971 and 1972 driving events. Parenthetically, it 
should be noted that the very fact that theare were few 16-18 year bid drivers 
in th^ D16 group is of some interest. Jt clearly demonstrates (as was shown 
in the general population and accident groups) that convictions for alcohol 
related driving offenses are relatively uncommon for 16-18 year old drivers. 
Uose of only 19^71 and 1972' driving events avoids any biases that may have 
been introduced by the sample selection strategy. 

It can be seen from Table XVII that the driving recQjds of the convicted 
DWI/DWAI groups tend to be worse than the records for both the other two 
samples. This is particularly true when comparing these twb groups to * 
the general population. First, concerning accidents, 26.4% of the DL6 and 
2^. 1% of the D35 groups were involved in motor vehicle accidents during 
1971 or 1972. This is slightly higher than the rates found with the acci- 
dent samples and nearly twice the rates found in the general population. 

Table XVn also shows motor vehicle conviction involvements for 1971 
and 1972. Fully -42. 7% of the t)16 group and 45. 7% of the D35 group were 
convicteii of at least one traffic violation during 1971 or 1972. Older drivers 
in the generSl population and accid.ent samples exhibited much lower rates, 
as did to .a certain extent, young drivers from the getieral population. Young 
drivers in the accident sample^, however, exhibited /conviction involvements 
at a rate comparable to that found in the two, D groi/ps. Not surprisingly, 
both D girpups had many more prior DWI and DWAll conviction involved 
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drivers than the remaining groups. Speeding convictions were also ex-» 
amined, and as shown in TableXVH, 22.4^0 of the D16 and 19. 6% of the, 
D35 group's had at least one speed related conviction during. 1971 or 1972L 
These rates are comparable to the rates found for the other groups >y|.th , 
the exception of the GP35 and A35 samples which exhibit markedly fewer 
speed conviction involved drivers. * * * , 

Cbmpa,risons were mdde between the D16 drivers and drivers from 
the other groups 'with respect to each of the four event types shown in 
Table XVn. The basic analy"Bis techniques was to apply the X test to the 
two by two tables resulting from involved, yes vs. no, and 'D 16 vs. another 
group. The results Showed that the D16 drivers did not differ significantly 
from the D35 drivers with respect to any of the four event types (X =^,01,-/ 
N.S. with 1 d. f. for accidents ; = .33, N. S. with 1 d. f. for convictions; 

2.67, N.S. with 1 d. f. for DWI/DWAI convictions ;|.nd X^= .44, N. S, \ - 
with 1 d. f, for speed "convictions). In short, the 1971-72 driving record^ 
for 197,3-74 DWI/DWAI convicted driVers show little difference as a func- 
tion of driver age. ' j \, 

The young DWI/DWAI sample of drivers (i.e. ; group D^6]^ was also 
\compared with^the young drivers in the accident sample. Fot ihe purposes 
of this comparison, the groups *A 19 and A22 were summed. Tlie- results 
showed that the D16 group was .'not significantly different from the A19/A22 
group with respect to accident^; conviction involvements or speeding con- 
viction involvements during 1971 to 1972 (X^= 1.35, N.S. with 1 d. f. for 
accidents.; X^= .06, N.S. with 1 d. f. for convictions; X^= 1.61, N.S. with 
1 d. f. for speeding convictions). The two groups did, however, differ 
with respect to 1971-72 DWI/DWAI conviction involvements (X = 23.46, ' 
p<, 001 with Id.f.). Thus, except in regard to prior DWI and DWAI in- 
volvements, the D16 sample doe^ not differ from the combined A19 and 
A22 samples. Both groups consist of drivers with continuing driving prob- 
lems. The D16 group was also compared to the cambined GP19 and GP22 
group. The results showed no significant difference" with respect to speed- 
ing tickets during 1971, and H72 (X^= 1.59, N.S. with 1 d.f.). Apparently, ' 
excessive speed is not unique to the DWI/DWAI sample. However, the D16 
and combined GP19 and GP22 samples did differ significantly with respect 
to every other event type. The D16 group had more accident involved drivers 
(X^=? 19.36, p<.001 with 1 d.f.), more conviction involved drivers (X^= 14.79 
p<.001 with 1 d.f.), and more DWI/DWAI conviction involved drivers {X^= 
42.75 p<.001 with 1 d.f.) during the period 1971 to 1972 than the general 
population drivers of comparable age. 

D. Relationship Between Speeding Convictions and Accident Involvements 
in the General Population 

Throughout these analyses, it has typically been found that those groups 
with higher accident involvements have also had higher speeding conviction 
involvements. Table XVIII examines this relationship for the general popula- 
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Table XVm 



Relationship Between Speeding Convictions and 
Accidents in the General Population Sample 



Total Accidents 
1971-1973 



Total Injury Pro- 
ducing Accidents 
1971-1973 



Total Speeding Convictions 1971-1973 



0 

1 

2 or 
more 



1 

2 or 
more 



1009 
158 
22 



1086 



156 
41 
16 




35 • 



2 or more 



37 
10 

7 

45 

3 

6 
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tion drivers. The idata shown represent all speed related convictions and 
all accidents for the GP16, GP19, GP22 and GP35 groups for the period 
1971 to 1973. These results indicate that number of speeding convictions 
is sighificantly related to number of accidents {X^ = 45.86, p<.001 with 
4 d.f. ). Those arivers with more speeding convictions also had more 
accidents. The same relationship is found when examining only the injury 
producing accident3 (X = 65. 5, p<.001 with 4 d.f,). 



m. RESULTS-^^UESTlONNAIRE DATA 



The questionnaire consisted of 92 questions, rtjany of which had several 
parts.. It was sapplemented by ibIx questions answe':red by the interviewer 
following the interview. Tties^'jlatter questions dealt with the subject's , 



race, cooperation, honestyl, hi 
of other persons present dijrin 
varied from 30 to 60 minyit^s, 
accidents and violations re^or 
'terview data will be presenped/bel 



the 



ing and living arrajngements and the number 
interview. The length of the interview 
[eing largely a funGtiOn of the number of 
d by th'e subject. The results fropi the in- 
ow. This section will first compare the 
interviewed versus the non|iiit$l:viewed subjects largely on the basis of , 
driver record data. BackgWuhd and demographic dajta will be presented / 
fallowed 'by a complete desciript^pn and analysis of rejported accidents and ^ 
ct)nvictions. Drinking freqi|/en<f|* will b^fexatnined in relation'^to several 
variables, followed by an aialyBis of driving habits and attitudes. Tke re- 
mainder of this section will exarhine the subject's perception of the drink- . 
ing^'driver and his knowle^g ; of (prinking driving. Some items in the ques- 
tionnaire requested inforAiation that was strictly countermeasurp specific. 
For instance^ favor py oppose tl^6 installatiory of Alcohol Safety Interlock 
Devices in the vehicle/s of c(5nvi|c|ted drunken drivers. Data for these items 
will be covered in lately seciionp; of this repp'rt. 



A. Comparis(/n B€ 



^een 



ter|yie>y^d and, Non-Interviewed Subjects 



Ideally, a(ll 2,791 drivers Wkoi^e driver records were drawn from the 
New York Ma/ster License .File WoUld/have been interviewed in this study. 
However, as/' expected, the actual number of subjects interviewed was far 
short of this/possible- maxiimium. TWis section will examine the similarities 
and d^^fferenibes between the; intervieWed and non-interviewed Subjects. It 
will also di^cusj some of t ie .jiroblems encountered when attempting to 
contact subjects and cpnducft tHe interview. In general, the interviewed 
subjects arfe a representative Subset of all the potential respondents. How- 
ever, ther6 are differences which will be outlined below. 



Table XIX shows the dlistljibution by group for interviewed versus non- 
interviewed subjects. It tie seen from this table that a g|?j5ater propor- 
tion of youiig as compared with old drivers were interviewed. Overall, 
30% of .the initial sample of ji,791 drivers were interviewed. However, 
fully 45% of the CiP16 group and 43% of the A16 group were interviewed. 
TableXIXalso presents some information concerning the yeason why no 
interview was obtained fronq^ a subject. One re§^on was that a given sub- 
ject was simply never assigned. ThiV occurred more often in the general 
population groups since, a^ mentioned in Section B, several drivers were 
added to these groups aftet interviewing was begun, llhese unas signed 
drivers most often lived in. rural areas of the state (53[% of all unassigned). 
'However, a substantial tiumber (35% of all unassigned) lived in the-Bronx 
where problenrjs Were encountered in hiring and retaining qualified inter- 
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viewer^. The second reason for not obtaining an interview was an incorrect 
address, resulting in the initial introductory 4etter to the subject being un- 
delivered and returned to Dunlap an(| Associates, Inc. This was a parti- 
cularly s-^rious problem with the oldisr general population drivers. These 
drivers are less likely to have traffic accidents or convictions which would 
automatica^y lead to an address update, and more likely to have held their 
license for several years, making the address on file several years oldl 

The next two categories were ^'i^terview refused'' and "subject not lo- 
cated or unable to contac't". Each inijprviewer was instructed to inform 
Dunlap and Associates, Inc. , of the cjircumstances surrounding each failure 
to obtain an interview. Howevfer, thet emphasis here was clearly placed on 
le-arning of any subjects who had mov^d to other areas of New York State, 
where it might be possible to reassig^ that subject to another interviewer. 
Nevertheless, many interviewers rep(>rted complete information concern- 
ing the reason for not obtaining an interview. As showji in Table XIX, 
the primary reason was simply an inability to locate and/or contact the 
driver. Refusal rates were generally low overall, yet slightly higher in 
the older groups. It is felt that the "ileason unknown" category would 
probably be distributed proportionately between interview refusal and un- 
able to contact categories were more complete information available. 

Interview completion rate also varied as a function of location. Only 
10% of the potential respondents from the Bronx were actually interviewed. 
This compares with a 36% interview coinpletion rate from the Westchester- 
Rockland area, .29% from the upstatp ci^^es (50,000 population or more), 
30% from upstate suburbs (within 30 miles of upstate city) and 34% from the 
rural areas (^11 other areas). ^ While 8% of the 2,791 potential respondents ^ 
were from the Bronx, only 3% of those actually interviewed were from the 
Bronx. Thus, the set of interviewed subjects is biased against this New 
York State county. As discussed in section B, the, Bronx respondents tendfed 
to be older and the rate of completed interviews was lower for older drivers. 
Also, problems were encountered in recruiting and retaining interviewers 
in this area. However, it should be noted that the distribution of inter- 
viewed subjects by grouj) (GP16, GP19, etc.) did not differ significantly as 
a function of location (X = 41.5, N. S. with 36 d. f. ). As discussed ii^.eection 
B, this distribution was significantly different for the 2,791 potential^^espon- 
dents, 

t 

It was also possible to compare the interviewed subjects with those 
drivers who were sampled yet not interviewed on the basis of their respec- 
^%ive driver records. The results of this comparison are shpwn in Table XX. 
The first event type analyzed was property damage accidents for the period 
1971-1973. The results showed that 96 (11.5%) of the 836 interviewed sub- 
jects had at least one of these events as compared with 234 (12. 0%) of the 
1, 955 npn-interviewed subjects. This difference was not statistically signi- 
ficant (X = ..13, N. S. with 1 d. f, comparing interviewed vs. non-interviewed 
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by had an event vs. did npt have an event). The next event type examined 
injury prbducing accidents. The results showed that 119 (14.2%) of the 836 
interviewed subjects had at least one of these events^as compared with 304 
(15.5%) of the non-interviewed subjects. Again, this difference \yas not 
statistically significant {x^= .79, N, S. with 1 d. f. ). However, with respect 
to both accident type^s, the non-interviewed subjects had more involved 
drivers than did the interviewed subjects. 

The next two event categories examined involved motor vehicle viola- 
tions. The first of these categories was speed related convictions. The 
results showed that 185 (22. 1%) of the 836 interviewed drivers were con- 
victed of speeding or a related charge during the period 1971 to" 1973. 
This compares with 488 (25.0%) of the 1', 955 non-interviewed drivers. 
While not statistically significant {X^= 2.69, N. S. with 1 d.f. ), the results 
again are in the direction^of fewer involved drivers in the interviewed group 
The last category examined was all conviction involvements including speed 
related convictions. J'he results showed that 276 (33.0%) of the 836 inter- 
viewed drivers had one or more convictions for a motor vehicle violation 
during the period 1971 to 1973. In the non-interviewed group/ 761 (38. 9%) 
had at least one conviction. This difference was statistically Significant 
( X^ = 8. 77, p <. 0 1 with 1 d. f. ). Therefore, it must be concluded that the 
interviewed subjects had somewhat better driving reicords overaU- than did 
the non-interviewed subjects. Further, as the results in Table XX show, 
this finding appears to be consistent across all sampling groups. 

One interpretation of these results would be that subjects with poorer 
driving records are less willing to submit to questions concernir^ driving 
than are subjects with better driving records. However, as shown in - 
Table XIX, the primary reason for not interviewing a subject as reported^ 
by the interviewers was failure to locate or contact the sampled driver and 
not interview refusal. It is possible, therefore, to hypothesize as an al- 
ternate interpretation that individuals with poor driving records tend to 
maintain more deviant life styles making them more difficult to contact. 
.They may, for instance, change their place of residence more often, or 
may simply be less likely to be found at home. In any event, it may be 
assumed that the questionnaire. or interview results to be presented belOw 
are based on a sample of drivers with slightly better driving records than 
the original set of 2,791 potential respondents. 

B, Background and Descriptive Information — ' 

This section will discuss several -data items related to the conduct of 
the intervie\y and the personal and demographic characteristics of the sub- 
jects. TableXXI presents the results, by group, from the interviewer's 
supplement. These questions were answered by the interviewer following 
the interview. The first questions concerned the interviewer's opinion 
regarding the subject^s level of cooperation. Overall, 88% of the subjects 
were rated good or very good. This ranged from a low of 73% in the D35 
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groip to a high of 94% in the GP22 group. The general population groups, 
on average, tended to exhibit better cooperation than the remaining groups. 
The Second question concerned the interviewers' opinion regarding the sub- 
ject'sNhonesty in the interview. Overall, 87% of the subjects were felt to 
be completely or generally frank. This ranged from a high of 92% for the 
GP19. group £o a low of 80% for the A16 group. Only 1% of the subjects 
were felt to be untruthful. 

The next two questions dealt with the respondent's living accom°odations. 
The first was concerned with the structure of the dwelling; single family, 
two family or multiple. There was a difference across the sampling groups ' 
in that the general population group tended to more often live in single 
family housing. The next question concerned the actual "living arrange- 
ments". The two. ijiost frequent responses were respondents own home and 
home of responderit's, parent(s). The results were predictably age related. 
Young subjects tended to live with their parents, older subjects tended to 
live in their own home. The last question dealt with the number of other 
persons present at the interview. Interviewers were instructed to conduct 
the interview in private whenever possible. Overall, there were no other 
persons present for 71% of the interviews. The worst case was felt to be . 
the situation where a parent was present. ' This was true for 7% of the in- ' 
terview;s. / • 

TableXXIIpresents a variety of background and descriptive information 
on the subjects. The first distribution shows marital status by group. Pre- 
dictably, older subjects were more often married than younger subjects. ' 
The next distribution shows the race of the subject as judged by the inter- 
viewer. Th^ sample of interviewed subjects was largely >vhite. There 
appears to bA an increase in minority group members in the "A" and "D" 
groups. However, this increase is merely suggestive of a trend and not 
statistically significant (x^ = 3.94, N. S. with 2 d. f. for white vs. other by 
"GP", "A" and "D"). The next distribution shows the educational attain- 
ment of the various groups. Large differences exist between the groups 
as a function of age. For instance, of necessity, none of the 16-18'y^r 
old drivers in the sample have completed college. There are also difSren- 
ces across the "GP", "AV and "D" groups. Generally speaking, the DWI/ 
pWAI convicted drivers a\e less educated than the night injury accident 
involved drivers who in tutm are less educated than the general population^ 
This result is directly reflected in the distribution of driver education. 
Young general population driVers are most likely to have had high school 
driver education followed by young accident involved drivers followed by 
young DWI/DWAI convicted drivers. It can also be seen that the older male, 
drivers whether "GP", "A" or "D" have typically not had any driver edu- 
cation and only very rarely had high school driver education. * 

The next distribution shown in Table XXII indicates the percentage of 
drivers in each group who, have had some form of remedial driver educa- 
tion. Overall, 12% of the subjects reported having some fprm of remedial* 
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training. As expecte^d,^ this training was least prevalent in the general popu- 
lation and most prevalent aniong the D'W^/DWAI convicted. Also, as ex- 
pected, young drivers have more often had this training than older drivers. 
The next two distributions deal with drinking behavior. While much more 
will be said concerning drinking in later sections of this report, it can be 
seen here that the vast majority of subject? in all groups have consumed 
alcoholic beverages at sonte time, 'Further, as the Second distribution 
shows, a large majority of the subjects currently drink. Surprisingly,^ 
more young drivers reported current drinking than did older drivers. This 
was true for all three„of the sar^apling groups. The next two- distributions 
indicate those subjects who are currently full-time students and those who 
are currently employed full-time. Both distributions show a predictably 
strong relations hip 'With age. Young drivers are more likely to be full- 
time students and the older drivers are more likely to be employed full- ^ 
time. However, there are also differehces with respect to sampling group. 
Young "GP*s" are more likely to be students than are the young "A's" than 
are the young **D's". The next distribution shown presents data for non- 
traffic criminal arrests. These ranged from minor misdemeanors to 
criminal manslaughter. Overall, 11% of the samplje reported being ar„rested 
for a non-traffic offense at some time during their life. Report of a cri- 
minal arrest was more frequent among young drivers and more fnequent in 
the "A'* and ^'D** groups. 

The last two distributions shown in Table XXII indicate reported annual 
miles driven. Subjects were asked to indicate their annual mileage "prior 
to the current energy crisis". They were also asked to indicate the percent 
of this driving that was done at night. This percentage was then multiplied 
by reported total mileage to indicate their total night mileage. It can be 
seen from this data that there is a direct relationship bety/een age and re- 
ported mileage both for alL driving and nighty driving. The 16 -18 year old 
drivers (GP16 and A16) are driving the least. Mileage increases rapidly, 
however, with the 22-24 year olds doing the most driving. ^Ttie older drivers 
(35-49 years old) tend to drive- somewhat less than the 22-24 year olds^p yet 
more than the 16-18 year olds. It can also be seen that the "A" drivers 
drive more miles than the drivers in the remaining groups. Drivers were 
also as^ked to indicate the extent to which the "current energy^ crisis" has^ 
limited their driving., The results indicated that overall, 32% of the drivers 
indicated a reduction in daylight driving and 31% indicated a reduction in 
night driving. Reported reductiorj^ were essentially uniform across sam- 
pling groups. However, as of this writing, the gasoline shortage of the 
Winter and Spjfing of^974 has largely passed and thus this data is no longer 
directly relevant. * 

Table XXIII shows the reported usage of drugs other than alcohol within 
the past 6 months for each of the i^ampling groups. Young drivers reported 
having used marijuana, hallucinogens and amphetamines far more frequently 
than older drivers,* Surprisingly, drug usage among young drivers remained 
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consistentjly hi^h regardless of sampling group and was only slightly higher 
in the D16 group. Marijuana is clearly the naost often used drug other than 
alcohol. Subjects were also asked to indicate whether any of their friends 
or acquaintances had U3ed specific drugs within the past -6 months. The^ 
results indicate that even if the young driver does not himself use drugs . 
other than .alcohol, he probably has a friend who is at least using marijuana. 

The purpose of this section of the results was to provide balckground - 
and descriptive information concerning the subjects in each of t^e sampling 
groups. Several differences emerged both with respect to age and with re- 
spect to general- population versus night injury accident involved versus 
DWI/DWAI convicted. In general, these results replicate many of the pre- 
vious findings in the literature. The general population drivers tend to 
have the least deviant most socially desirable characteristics followed by 
the accident involved grqup fojlowed by the DWI/DWAI convicted group. . In 
short, it appears tViat the sampling procedure adopted for this study did 
produce three measurably distinct^groups of (^rivers with different character- 
istics and different problems. 

G* Accident and Violation Comparisons - ' 

In the course of the interviews, each subject was requested to provide 
descriptive information on motor vehicle accidents in which he had been in- 
volved as a driver. This data was sought from each subject for his four jT 
(4) most recent crashes occurring since January, 1971. Naturally, ^not all 
subjects had b'een involved in four or mdre crashes during this period, al- 
though many furnished data on at least one accident. ^ ' 

The data thus obtained was structured into four accident category files. 
These were:* 

.' The sampled crash --i. e. , the nighttime injury producing accident 
which had led to selection of ^hat subject. No members of the "GP'' 
samples contributed to this file. "A" sample subjects contributed 
to this file if, during the course of the interview, they described 
an accident that corrjesponded to the driver record data on the sam- 
/ pled crash.* Two hundred of the 230* young "A" Sample drivers 
(87%) and 46 of the 58 older '*A'* drivers (79%) supplied such data. 



^Neither the interviewer nor the subject knew the details of the sampling pro- 
cedure. Interviewers knew only the subject's name, address and date of birth. 
Subjects knew only that they were part of a random sample of drivers. This 
procedure was adopted to ensure that all subjects were approached and ques- 
tioned in the same manner. 
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The most recent alcohol-related (A/R) crash - -subjects contributed 
to this file if they supplied data on a crash and indicated they had 
consumed any alcohol within 4 hours prior to this crash. It is ' 
important to note that the sampled crash was excluded from this 
file. Fpr example, for some "A" and- ''D" subjects, the sampled 
crash was actually their most recent alcohol-related accident; but, 
they contributed to this file only if they reported another A/R crash. 
On this basisi 51 of the 370 young "GP'» drivers (14%), 24 of the 
230 young ''A'' drivers (10%), and 23 of the 79 young "D" drivers; 
^ (29%) contributed to the most recent A/R crash file. However, 
only 4 of the 73 older »'GP's"(5%), 2 of the 58 older "A's" (3%), 
and 5 of the 26 older '/D's" (19%) contributed to this file. Thus, / 
the file includes 98 young subjects, but only^ll older subjects. 

The most recent non-alcohol related crash - -subjects contributed 
to this file if they supplied data on a crash and indicated they had 

consumed alcohol within four hours prior to the crash. Again, 
the, sampled crash was^. excluded from.this file. One hundred-forty . 
one of the young "CP's" (38%), 88 of the.young '^A's'» (S8%), and 
35 of the young "D's" (44%) contributed to this file. So did 14 of . 
the older ^'GP'?" (19%), 16 of the older "A's'* (28%), and 3 of the 
older »^D's^^ (12%). .Thus, the file includes 264 young subjects and 
' 33 older subjects.' 

/ The "other'^ crash - -subjects contributed to this file if they supplied 
data on an additional crash whi-ch did not fall into one of the files 
described above. Thus, this file consists of the second or third , 
A/R crash repotted by subjects Tor the second or third non- A/R 
crash. That is, the most recent crash exclusive of the sampled, 
most recent A/R, and most recent non-A/R went into this file. 
The file includes 40 young "CP's" (11%), 34 young "A's" (15%), 
and 24 young "D's" (30%), and also 2 older "CP's" (3%), 3 older 
"A's" (5%),. and 1 older »»D»' (4%). Thus, 98 young subjects and 6 
older subjects contributed to the "other" crash file. 

* ■ * 

The interviews also addressed motor vehicle violations for which the 
subjects had been cited or arrested. This data was sought from each subject 
for his four (4) most recent aqcident-free violations (i.e. , violations not 
associated with aft accident) occurring siiice January, 1971. Again, most 
subjects reported at least one violation, although not. afl had beeh cited for ' 
four. This data was structured into a similar set of .four files: 

i. 
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The sampled violation - -this, file was composed of the reports of 
a subset of the "D" subjects) and included only DWI/DWAI arrests. 
A subject contributed to this file 4f (a) he reported on the violation 
which had led to his selection as a "D" subject, and (b) that viola- 
tion was found to be accident-free. This was the case for 36' of 
the 79 young "D's" (46%) and 13 of the ^6 older "D's*» (50%). 

The mo'^st recent alcohol-related violation- -subjects contributed 
to this file if they Reported a citation or arrest on arr^ accident- 
free traffic offense and indicated they had consumed alcohol within 
four hours prioj: to the offense. The sampled violation » of course^ 
was excluded from this file. Contributing to this file were 38 of 
^ the 370 young ''CP's" (lO^p), 23 of the^230 young "A's" (10%)^ and 
24 of the 79 young "D's" (30%), and also I of the 73 older "CP's" 
(1%), none of the 58 older "A's'", and 4 of the 26 older "D's" (15%). 
Thus, 85 young drivers, but only 5 older drivers,, were included in 
• this file. ' 

The most recent rion-ralcohol-related violation - -subjects cpntribute<| 
to this file if they reported a citation or arrest for any accident- 
free traffic offense and indicated they had not consumed alcohol 
within four hours prior to the offense. Again, the sampled violation 
was excluded. Contributing to this file Were 126 of the 370 young 
"CP's" (34%), 99 of the-230 young "A's" (43%), and 33 of'tjie 79 
young "D's" (42%), and also 10 of the 73 older "CP's" (.14%), 16 
of the 58 older "A's" (28%), and 8 of the 26 older "D's" (31%). 
Thus, 258 young subjects and 34 older subjects were included in 
/this file. , ' 

The "other'* violation - -subjects contributed to this file if they sup- 
plied data on an additional accident-free traffic offense which did 
not fall into one of the above files. This was the case for 56 young - 
"CP's" (15%), 38 young ''A's" (17%), and 16 young "D's" (20%), and 
also for 2 older "CP's" (3%), 2 older "A's" (3%), and.2 older^ "D's" 
(8%). Hence, the "other" violation file included 110 yolxnger sub- 
jects, but only 6, older subjects. 

In this section, comparisons are made o^the data in thes^ accident and 
violation files in an attempt to identify cra^sh and violation characteristics 
.that are associated with alcohol involvement. Ideally, one would wish to 
make all such comparisons for both young and older drivers. However, it 
is only in the sampled crash and sampled violation files that the age 35-49 
group has pufficierit representation to permit their inclusion. Thus,, most 
of this discussion focus^eig solely on young driver events. , 

(1) Comparisons of A/R and Non-A/R Crashes Involving Young 
Drivers > 

^ • r 

^ Table XXIV lists the circumstantial characteristics of the A/R 

< ; ' 
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. Table XXIV 
Young Subjects' Reported Accident Involvement 





/ .* 


A/H 


1 Accident 






GP 


\ ^ 


D 


Year 


nk' 


o 


4^ 


4 






16 


3* 


4 




73 


14 


13 


9 




74 


is 




o 


Reported to 




37 


* - 16 


17 


^ Officials 


No 


13 


1\ 


6 


Type - 


Pad /Other 


20 


9 * 


9 




Single Veh. 


30 


1^ 


14 


Resultant 


Property 


38 


19 


19 - 




Damage Only • 








Injury 


12 


3 


4 


Day of Week M-^Th. 




4 


8 




F-Sun. 


32" 


19 - 


14 


Time' of Day 0400-0959 


4 


3 ' 


3 




1000-1559 


5 


5 




• 


1600-2159 


10 


4 




t 


2200-0359 


31 


JO 


• ' 14 


• 

Speed Prior 


< 20 


13 


5 


4 


''to Crash 


20-39 


16 


10 


13 




40-59 


13 


4 


3 




- > 60 


8 


•3 


' 2 


Posted 


'< 20 


2 


0 


1 


Speed 


20-39 


25 


13 


13 




40-59 


18 


8 


4 




1 60 


2 


0 


1 


Exceeding 


Yes 


11 


'6 


3 


Posted 


No 


36 




16 


3pe.ed 










Number of 


0 


20 


11 


9 


Passengers 


1 


19 


6 


8 




>2 


11 


6 


6 




9 




128 
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Non-A/R Accident 



GP 


A 


D 


15 


11 * 


3 


38 


17 


7 


41 


34 


19 


47 


26 


6 


.91 


. 68 


28 




on 


7 


94 . 


68, 


28 


4Z 


Z4 


1 / 

16 


1 1 o 

L 18 


71 


31 


20 


16 


3 


7i> 


5Z 


19 


67 


33 


14 


16 


15 


4 


45 


Z7 


7 


55 


29 


IZ 


24 


17 


1 1 


72 


41 


17 


50 


. 27 . 


9 


18 


'16 


7 


■ o 


3 


Z 


c 
D 


4 


z 


7.9 


50 


19 


38 


21 ' 


' 10 


2 


2 


2 


8 


7 


4 


.16 


70 


29 


.70 


53 


17 


44 


24 


13 


27 


11 


5 



Table XXIV (Continued) 
Young Subjects' Reported Accident Involvement 



A/R Accident Non A/R Accident 







GP 


A' 


D 


GP 


A 


D 


Drug 


Yes 


8 ■ 


4 


2 


8 


5 


• 1 


Involvement 


No 




19 


21 


133 


83 


34 


Cited for 


Yes 


14 


8 


9 


11 


. 10 


6 


Violation 


No 


' 36 ' 


15 


14 


130 


78 


29 



129 



and nongjAyR crashes involving young drivers. Iii each case, data is given 
separately for the "GP", "A", and "D" samples. * 

As the first step in .this- analysis, the characteristics of A/R 
crashes were examined to determine whether they varied significantly among 
the survey population groups. A similar exploration was made of the no;ci- 
A/R crashes. These examinations disclosed no significant differences among- 
the young ".GP", "A", and "D" samples for any of the A/R crash items in 
Table XXIV.. Neither did these groups evidence any significant differences 
in their non-A/R accidents. Thus, sampling procedures had no appreciable 
impact on the specific circumstances associated with the crashes compris- 
ing the young' driver A/R and nbn-A/R files. 

The next step in this analysis focused on comparisons of the 
A/R and non-A/R craahes. Tests for differences in the characteristics of 
these crashes were performed on the total accident files (aggregated across 
the "GP", '^A", and "D" subjects), and also on those crashes reported by 
"GP" subjects. Despite the lack of significant differences among the survey 
groups' crashes, it was felt that replication Af the tests for the "GP" sam- 
ple would enhance the validity of the results. 

Referring to the crash characteristics enumerated in Table 
XXIV, A/R and non-A/R crashes were found to ejchibit significant differences 
relative to: 

(1) Accident Type (x^= 21.84, 1 d. f. , p< . 00 1 for the total 
sample, and x^=-13.06, 1 d. f. , p<,001 for the "GP" sample). A/R crashes 
included proportionately more single -vehicle incidents, and feAVer pedestrian/ 
multiple vehicle accidents. 



(2) Day of Week (x^ = 17.56, 1 d. f. , p<.001 for the total 
sample, and x = 4.69, 1 d. f. , p<.05 for the "GP" sample). Nearly 70% 
of A/R drashes occurred on Friday, Saturday, or Sunday, while this was 
true of only 45% of non-A/R crashes. 



(3) Time of Day (x^ = 49. 35, 3 d. f. , p-? . 00 1 for the total 
sample, and x = 36. 89, 3 d. f. , p<.001 for the "GP" sample). 58% Of A/R 
crashes occurred between 10:00 p. m. and 4:00 a. m. , only 20% of non-A/R ' 
crashes took place during that period. 

(4) Speed Prior to Crash (x'= 29. 32. 3 d. f. . n<.nni fn.. fv.o 
total sample, and x'= 24. 39, 3 d. f., p<.001 for the "GP" sample). The A/R 



*In this and other tables throughout this section, the total number of events re- 
ported may vary slightly from one characteristic of interest to another, oWing 
to the fact that some subjects could not recall, or for other rdasons failed to 
report, certain of the circumstances associated with the accidents and viola- 
tions, 
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crash is much more likely to occur at relatively high speed. 35% of those 
accidents took place at. 40 mph or more, while this was true of 18% of non- 
A/R crashes. Note, too, that there was no significant difference in the 
posted speed limits at the locations of A/R and non-A/R crashes (X = 1. 14, 
3 d.f. , N.S. for the total sample,^ and X^= 2. 25, 3 d. f. , N.S. for the "GP'* . 
sample). Further, p r opor ti onate ly more drivers in A/R crashes were found 
to be exceeding the posted^B^eed limit than were observed in non-A/R crashes 
(23% versus 8%, respectively). This difference -is also statistically signifi- 
cant (X^= 13. 14, 1 d. f. , p<;. 001 for the total sample and X^= 9.92, 1 d. f. , 
p<.005 for the "GP'' sample). 

(5) Drug Involvement (X^=8.45, 1 d. f. , p <. 005 for the total 
sample, and x^= 5. 13, 1 d. f. , p<.05 for the ''GP" sample). In about 15% 
of the A/R crashes, the driver used some other drug (marijuana, ampheta- 
mines, hallucinogens,, etc.) within four hours prior to the crash. This was 
true of 5% of the non-A/R crashes, 

(6) Citation for Traffic Violation ( X^= 25. 36, 1 d. f. , p<.001 
for the total sample andx^= 13.24, 1 d.f., p<.001 for the "GP" sample). In 
32% of the A/R crashesi the driver was cited for at least one traffic offense, 
while this occurred in only 10% of non-A/R crashes. However, some of 
this difference is attributable to the fact that 7 of the 31 individuals cited 

in A/R crashes were arrested for DWI/DWAI, which offense is of course 
precltfded in the non-A/R crash. 

None of the other characteristics listed in Table XXIV exhibited 
significantly different distributions in A/R crashes as compared to the non- 
A/R crash. In particular, , the young drivers indicated that they reported 
(i.e. , to the state DMV or other agency) both types of accidents with about 
equal frequency (73% of A/B crashes and 71% of non-A/R), that they usually 
had been on the road for less than one-half hour prior to the crash (about 
70% of all cases), and that they had applied their brakes in an attempt to 
avoid the crash in the majority (60%) of cases. There also was no sigiiificant 
difference in the number of passengers present in the crash-involved vehicles, 
although passengers were present in somewhat more of the A/R crashes than 
the non-A/R events (58% and 47% of the cases, respectively). 

(2) Com'parisons of Sampled Crashes: Young Versus Old Drivers 

Table XXVlists the characteristics of the sampled crashes 
(nighttime, injury-producing events) reported by the young and older driver 
groups. The first poinT: to be noted is that appreciable proportions of these 
crashes were alcohol-related, at least to the extent that the driver reported 
consuming alcohol within 4 hours prior to the crash. This was the case for 
82 of the 200 young drivers (41%), and for 14 of the 46 older drivers (30%). . 
This degree of alcohol involvement did not differ significantly between the 
two age ranges (X^= 1.75, l.d.U, N. S. ). ,f 
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Table XXV . 
Sampled Crash Characteristics 



Reported to 


Yes 


196 


Officials 


No 


4 


Type 


Ped/ Other 


123 




,Single Vehicle 


77 


Resultant 


P. b. 






Iniurv 


7Q 


Day of Week 


M-Th. 


67 




F-Sun. 


. 132 


Time of Day 


2400-0559 


73 




0600-1259 


10 




1300-1959 


18 




2000-2359 


99 


Speed Prior to 


< 20 


44 


Crash ^. 


20-39 


89' 


• 




DO. 




1. 60 


• ft 


Posted Speed 


< 20 


E 




20-39 






40-59 


87 




>_ 60 


1 


Exceeding Posted 


Yes 


25 


Speed 


No 


160 


Number of 


0 


90 


Passengers 


1 


62 






46 


Reported Alcohol 


Yes 


82 


Related 


No 


118 


Drug Involvement 


Yes 


7 




No 


193 



<4k 



Older Subjects 
45 
1 

33 
13 

Z\ 
23 

18 
28 

11 
1 

6 
28 

19 
20 
7 

0 

0 

22 
21 
1 

1 

43 

27 

- 11 
7 

14 
32 

0 

46 
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Table XXV (Continued)' 
Sampled Crash Characteristics 



Cited for Violation Yes 

No ' 

Time on Road < 30 

Prior to Accident 30-59 

60 

Brake to Avoid Yes 
Crash ^ No 

Estimated BAG at £ • 02 
time of Crash* . 03-. 09 

(Includes only those ^ . 10 
who had been drink- 
ing) 



Young Subjects 

61 
138 

144 
29 ' 
27 

134 
62 

. 45 
21 
16 



Older Subjects 
10 

35 . 

35 
8 
3 

19 
26 

6 
7 
1 



*BAC measures used in this and succeeding tables were derived by adjust- • 
ing the respondent's reported number of drinks in accordance with his body 
weight, arid in accordance with an assumption that three (3) hOurs was spent 
consuming those drinks. 
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Perhaps the most obvious^difference between the youngei^and * 
older subjects in this file concerns the incidence of drug involvement in these 
crashes. Seven of the younger drivers (3.5%) reported they had consumed 
some drug other than alcohol within 4 ifburs prior to the crash; nonfe of the 
older drivers reported doing so. . ^ * 

• © ? 

Statistically significant differei^ces ^tween the crash characterr 
istics of the younger end older drivers may be listed as follows: ^ 

> ^ . • ^ f 

(1) Speed (X^=5.i9, 1 d. f. , p^<. 05). 32% oAhe youn^ drivers 
were travelling at 40 mph or more prior to tjieir drashes; the corresponding 
figure for older drivers was 15%. Howeverf there was no^ignificant dif- • 
ference in the posted speed at their crash locations (*X^ = 6. OSj'^l d.vf. , N. S.^. 
Further, more young dHvfei*s (14% verisus 2%) were found^o be exceeding the 
posted speed priol: to the crash. * , -^j • 

% 

,(2) Braking to'Avoi^ the Cras4i (X^ = lo. 79, Id.f.'; p<. 005). 
68% of the young drivers, but^only 42% of the older, .^reported the^ had applied 
their brakes in an effort to avoid the crash. ^-l * " , . 

None of the other crash characteristics listed in Table XX^ 
differed significantly between the young and older subjeifts. Howevei^, it 
may be worth noting that, of the young drivers who had been d^^inlang, some 
20% probably had a BAG of 0. 10% or more^at the time of the crash.' This Is ^ 
true of about 7% of the older drivers'^ho had been drinking^ However, 55% 
of the young drinking-^ rive r^s probably had a BAG no greater than 0.02%, 
while this i^the case with 43% of middle age<| drinking ^rivers. Other notable 
but not statistically significant, differences naa^ be listed- as A^llows:* 

Grash type --^9% of the young driver sampled crashes \ 
were sirigle ^hicle.eveAts, a&- compared to 28% of 
. thQ&e cr^sljej3 involving middle aged d^rivers. 

'Time -of day--i7% 6f the^ young driver crashes occurred 
between^ mi^dnight an^ 6 ^. m. , as ^compared; to 24% oi ^ 
the middlejaged'driver crashes.^ 



Passeiigers--a.t least one passejnger was travelling 
with 5^% of the young drash-involved drivers, while 
Only about 40% of t)ie middle aged^drtve'rs had a pas- 
senger in their vehicles. ' 
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0 It is of intetest to note in passing that the young driver sanapled 
crashes, although dividing nearly equally into alcohol-involved and non- 
alcohol-involved events, on the whole display characteristics quite similar 
to th.ose of tlieir A/R. crashes. Conversely, the older driver sampled crashes, 
despite their fairly high proportion of alcohol-involved events, generally 
are more,.akin to the non-A/R crashes reported by young drivers. 
« , 

(3) Characteristics of "Other'' Youhg Driver Crashes 

' The "other" crash file was also examined for ths-yc^ng sub- 

jects, and the relevant data is listed in Table XXVL As can be sejen, this 
file primarily consists of non-alcohol related events: in 80 of the 98 cases, 
the subjects reported they had consumed no alcohol within four hours prior 
toythe crash. Further, no significant difference was found between the 
"other" and non-alcohol related crash files for young subjects on any of the 
characteristics listed in Table XXVI. 

^ ' • ^ (4) Comparisons of A/R and Non-A/R Violations Involving Young 
Drivers 

Table XXVII lists the circumstantial characteristics of the A TOR 
and non-A/R accident-free violations and presents their distributions for the 
young "GP", "A", and "D" samples. As was the cas? for the comparison 
of A^R and non-A/R .crashes , the analysis commenced wit^h exploration of 
the differences among these survey populations. Again, no ^^gnificant 
differences among the "GP", "A", and "D" groups were found in either the 
A/R or non-A/R events. . 

When the two t(ypes of violations were compared, sigijificant 
differences were found on twb^pf the characteristics listed in Table XXVII: 

ti ^ . 

(1) Drug Involvement ( X = 23^ 57, 1 d. f. , p< ; 001 for the total 

sample, and X = 15.95, 1 d. f. , p <. 00 Tfor the "GP" sample). Some other 
drug in addition to alcohol was'' used by nearly 18% of the drivers in A/R 
violations within 4 hours prior to the offense, while this was true in only 
3% of non-A/R violations. 

(2) Perceived Reason for Being Stopped (X = 7. 31, 2 d. f., 
p<.05 for the total sample, and 6.25, 2 d. f. , p<.05.for the "CP" 
sample). The major difference between the two types of violations in this 
regard seems to be that about 37% of the A/R drivers cited vehicular man- 
euvers other than speeding (i.e., weaving, going too slowly, improper man- 
euver) as the reason they believed they were stopped; in non-A/R cases, 
only 22% of the drivers gave these reasons. 

It is also worth commenting on the specific offenses with which 
these drivers were charge'd. In 12 of th^ A/R cases (14%), the driver was 
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Table XXVI 

The "Other** Crash: Young Subjects* Involvement 



• 


• 


GP 


A 


D 


Total 


Year 


71 




10 


6 


22 




72 


17- 


9 


7 


33 




73 


15 


11 


,9 


35 




74 

1 


. 2 


4 ' 


2 


8' 


Reported to 


Yes / 


"24 


20 


17 


61 


Officials 


No 1 


16 


14 . 


7 


37 


Type 


Ped. /Other 


24 


14 


16 


54.. 




. Single Vehicle 

• 


12 


18 


8 


38 


Resultant 


Projperty Damage (only) 


35 


27 


21 


83 


• 


Injury ^ 


5 ' 


6 


3 


14 


Day of Week 


M-Th. 


20 


16 


7 


43 




F-Sun. 


19 

M 


17 


17 


53 


Tinne of Day 


-0400-0959 ' 


3 




1 • 


•6 




1000-1559 


42 


1 1 "■ 




30 




1600-2159 


20 


.14 


9 


: 43 




2200-0359 


4 


*7 


• 7 


• 18 


Speed Prior to 


< 20 


18 


15 


12 


45- 


Crash 


20-39 


16 


8 


8 


32 


• 


41i-59 ^ 


5 


7 


2 


14 




X. 60 


1 


4 


2 


7 


Posted Speed 


< 20 ' ' 


0 


% 


1 


4 




2!)** 39 


21 > 


12 


15 


48 




40-59 


13 


13 


5 


31 




> 60 


0 


2 


0 


2 


Exceeding Posted 


Yes 


3 


4 


4 


11 


Speed 


No 


31 


26 


17 


74 


Number of y 


0 


18 


16 


\1 


46 


^ Passengers ^ 




14 


11 


10 


35 






8 


7 


1 


16 


^ iRepbrte^l Alcohol 


Yes 


4 


7 


7 


18 


^; Related 


No 


36 


27 


17 


80 



\ • 

er|c 
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Table XXVI (Continued) 
The "Other^' Crash: Young Subjects' Involvement 



Cited for Viola- 
tion 

Time^n Road 
Lor to Crash 



Brake to Avoid 
Crash 



- ^ 


fX3 
\jir 


A 


V 




Yes 


3 


4 


5 


12 


No 


37 


30 


19 . 


86 


< 30 


24 


22 


17 


63 


30-59 


6 ° 


3 


5 


14 


> 60 


: 10 


9 


2 


21 


Yes 


20 . 


22 


11 


53 


No 


^ " 20 


12 


_ 13 


55 



V 




Table XXVH 
Young Subjects' Violation Involvenaei!^ 



A/R Violation Non-A/R Violation 







GP 


A 


D , 


GP 


A 


D 


Year 


71 


5 


0 


1 


9 


7 


5 




72 


A 


C 

D 


A 




lij 


7 




73 


13 


9 


14 


46 


46 


15 




74 


16 


9 


5 


43 


36 ' 


6 


Type 


Warning only 


1 


1 


0 


8 


4 


3 




Ticket/Arrest 


37 


-22 


24 


118 


96 


30 


Perceived Rea- 


Speed 


12 


13 


9 


59 


53 


17 ' 


son, for Being 


Other maneuver 


17 


7 


7 


30 


20 


6 


Stopped 


Other (e, g, , 


9 


2 


.8 


36 


23 


10 




license^check) 














Drug Involve- 


Yes 


7 


3 


5 ^ 


2 


4 


1 


ment 


No 


31 


20 


19 


124 


95 


32 


Specific 


DWI/DWAI 


5 


2 


5 


* 0 


^ 0 


0 


Offense ^ 


Speed 


13 


12 


11 . 


59 . 


55 


17 


Charged 


Othe r mane uve r 


12= 


"6 


4 


24 


17 


7 




Other (e, g, , 


8 


3 ° 


4 


43 


27 


9 



defective equip- 
ment) 
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arrested for DWI or DWAI; of course, these charges could not be lodged in 
non-A/R cases. But^ when the retnaining (73) A/R case charges are com- 
pared with the non-A/R events, one sees that the former include proportion- 
ately more citations for npn-speeding maneuvers (i.e. , following too closely, 
ignoring traffic devices, reckless driving, improper turn). Twenty-two of 
these 73 A/R cases (30%) involved such charges, while this is true^48 
olthe 258 non-A/R events (15%). This difference does hot quarteattaiii the 
level of, statistical significance (X^= 5.64, 2 d. f. , N. S. for the total sample, 
and = 4.59, 2 d.f. , N.S. for the ''GP'' sample). However, it may support- 
er help to explain- -the differences in their perceived reason for being stopped, 
ThM is, drivers in A/R violations mary tend to feel they were stopped be- 
cause of "risky'' driving behavior (weaving, improper maneuver, etc.) be- 
cause they were ticketed on such charge. In any event, both the perceived 
reasons' for being stopped and the ultimate charges lodged suggest that A/R 
drivers ^were experiencing, and exhibiting symptoms of, driving impairment 
more often than the non-A/R drivers. 

(5) Sampled Violation Findings 

Extensive comparison of , the characteristics of sampled viola- 
tions for young and older subjects is precluded, owing to the relatively small 
samples of the^se events and their. high degree of similarity due to sampling 
procedures (i.e., all were DWI/DWAI arrests taking place in late 1973 or 
early 1974). However, the following two observations are worthy of mention: 

(1) Drug involvement was found in 5 of the 36 ( 14%)"sampled 
violations of young subjects, but in none of the 13 older driver sampled vio- 
lations. 

(2) Five of the 36 youths (14%) cited excessive speed as the 
reason they believed they were stopped by the police, while none of the older 

^drivers did so. • ^ ^ - 

(6) Characteristics of "Other'' Young Driver Violations 

Data on the "other*' violation file for young drivers is listed in 
Table XXVII. As was the cas^ with the "other" crashes, these are largely 
non-alcohol-related events^ (814% of the cases). 

I In"order To"lurnma^ crash data comparisons for young 

drivers, it is instructive to begin by observing that the files provide, four 
gradations of alcohol involvement: 

(g, . Non-alcohol related crashes- -0% alcohol involvement 

. "Other" crashes --18% alcohol involvement 
. Sampled crashes- -41 %'alciohol involvement 
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Table XXVin 

The "Other" Violation: Young Subjects' Involvement 



GP A D Total 



Year 


71 


13 


7' 


0 


20 




72 • ^ 


18 




' 5 


38 




•71 


21 


12 


9 


42 




74 


4 


4 


2 


10 


iype 


Warning (only) 


_ 2 


2 


1 


5 




Ticket/ Arrest 


54 


36 


15 


105 


Perceived 'Reason - 


Speed ^ 


27 


19 


6 


52 


for Being Stopped 


Other maneuver 


10 


10 


5 


25 




Other (e. g. , license 


18 


8 


5 


31 




check) 










•Alcohol Involve- 


Yes 


6 


5 


7 


18 


ment 


No 


50 - 


33 


9 


92 


Drug Involvement 


Yes 


4 


2 


2 


8 




No 


52 


36 


14 


' 102 


Specific Offense 


DWI/DWAI 


3 


1 


2 


6 


Charged 


Speed 


27 


19 


7 


53 




Other maneuver 


8 


7 


2 


17 


> 


Other (e.g., defec- 


17 


11 


5 


33 



tive equipment)-^ 
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. "^Alcohol-related crashes-- 100% alcohol involvement 

Thus, the young drivers' crash charactejristics that are related to alcohol- 
involvement can best be delineated in terms of their representations in these 
files: 

(1) The alcohol-involved crash is more likely to be a single - 
vehicle event. 

Single vehicle crashes account for 32%. of the non-alcohol 
related accidents, 41% of the "other'^ crashes , 39% of the 
sampled crashes, and 60% of the alcohol-related file. 

(2) Alcohol -involved crashes predominately are weekend events. 

45% of non-A/R crashes occur on Friday, Saturday, or 
Sunday, while this is true of 55% of the "other" crashes, 
66% of the sampled accidents, and 70% of the A/R crashes. 

' (3) Excessive speed is more o,ften found in alcohol-involved 
cr^ishes. 

Young drivers were found to have exceeded the posted 
speed limit in 8% of nOn-A/R accidents, 13% of the "other" 
crashes, 14% of the sampled crashes, and 23% of the A/R 
events. 

(4) ' Passengers are present slightly more often in vehicles in 

alcohol-involved crashes. 

At least one passenger was accompanying 47% of the drivers 
in non-A/R crashes. This is true of 53% of the '^other" 
events, 55% of the sampled crashes, and 58% of the A/R 
acciSents. 

(5) brug use more often preceeds the alcohol -involved crash. 

Here, howeVer, the variation is not systematic across the 
' crash categories^ Young drivers were found to have usied 
drugs other than alcohol prior to 5% of the non-A/R crashes, 
7% of the "other" accidents, 4% of the sampled accidents, 
and 15% of the A/R crashes. 

(6) The alcohol-involved crash is much more^ often a late night 
event. ' , 

, Here, the sampled event- -owing tO its selection criteria-- 

141, 
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L cannot be used as a, basis for comparison. But, 58% of the 
A/R crashes took place between 10:00 p. m, and 4:00 a. m, , 
while this was true of only Z0% of non-A/R clashes and 19% 
of "other" crashes. 

, (7) The alcohol -involved crash more ^ften produces bodily- 

injury. 

Again, selection criteria for the sampled crash preclude its 
use as a basis for comparison. But, subjects reported 
that injury was involved in Z0% of the A/R crashes, and in 
toughly 15% of both the non-A/R and "other'Vevents, 

(8) Drivers in alcohol-involved crashes tend to be ticketed or 
arrested more often for moving vehicle violations. 

Only 10% and 12%, respectively, of drivers in non-A/R 
and "other" crashes were ticketed/arrested, as compared 
with 3Z% of the A/R crash drivers and 31% of the drivers 
in sampled crashes. 

It should also be noted that these file comparisons disclosed 
no systematic association between alcohol involvenient and: 

The amount of time the driver had been on the road prior to 
the cra§h (less than one -half hour in the majority of all cases, and specifically, 
in 69% of the non-A/R crashes, 64% of the "others", 72% of the sampled events, 
and 73% of the^ A/R accidents)'. 

• Whether or not the driver had applied thfe brakes in an effort 
to avoid the crash (generally,^ they did so, and this was reported in 60% of 
non-A/R accidents, 49% of "other" crashes, 68% of sampled crashes, and 
62% oi the A/R events). 

Finally, several trends' concerning the characteristics of youth- 
ful drinking -driving are also evident from the violation files. These include 
the folloA^ing findings: 

(1) Drug use more frequently preceeds violations that are t 
alcohol -involved. 

Only 3% of young drivers in non-A/R violations had used 
some drug within 4 hours prior to their apprehension, while 
this was true in 7% of the "other" violations, and in 18% 
of the A/R violations and sampled DWI/DWAI cases. 

(2) The A/R violation tends to be more "severe". 
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f Warning tickets were issued to 6% of the drivers in non- 

A/R violations, but in only 5% of the "other'* events and 2% 
of the A/R cases. Of course, owing to sampling criteria, 
none of the sampled violations involved warning tickets. 

(3) Impaired vehicular control is more often associated with 
A/R violations* , . 

"Weaving, improper maneuvers, and other evidence of poor 
control was cTteS by only 22% of the drivers in non-A/R 
violations as the reason for their apprehension, but such 
symptoms were mentioned for 37% of the A/R cases. How- . 
ever, the incidence of speeding remains high in alcohol- 
involved events. In folly 41% of the A/R violations, and 
14% of the sampled DWI/DWAI events, the drivers believed 
they were stopped because of their excessive speed. 

One of the most interesting results, however, from the crash 
and violation data is simply the frequency of occurrence of the sai^pling groups 
within each file. More than twice as many young drivers from the general 
population reported at least one non-alcohol related crash (38% of the young 
GP drivers to 19% of the old) and more than twice. as many reported at least 
one non-alcohol related violation (34% to 14%). The difference was even 
larger with respect to alcohol related events. Fully 14%^ of the young general 
population drivers (about 1 in 7) reported at least one alcohol related crash 
as compared to only 5% of the older general population drivers. For alcohol 
related violations (not associated with an accident) the difference was 10% to 
1%. Clearly, not only are young male drivers involved in more crashes and 
violations, but they are also involved in more alcohol related crashes and 
violations than are older male drivers. 

D. Analyses by Drinking Frequency * 

Subjects who reported using alcohol indicated that they do so with varying 
frequency. In particular, frequency of use by 'time of day differed apfrret:iably 
both within, and amiong the groups constituting the survey population. Measures 
of alcohol use frequency were obtained from each respondent for the following 
"periods of the day: 

Morning 

Before /during lUnch 
Afternoon 

Before/during dinner 
Eve ning 

Numerical weights were assigned to each frequency class for each of these 
periods and aggregated to produce a total drinl^ing frequency index (DFI) for 
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each subject. For purposes of subsequent analysis, subjects were grouped 
into four DFI"categories, which may be described as follows (see also Oates 
and McKay, 197,2): 



DFI Category 
<4 

(very infrequent 
drinker ^nd abstain- 
ers) 



^9 



5-9 

(infrequent drinkers) 



10-19 
(frequent drinkers) 



>20 

• (very frequent 
drinkers) 
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Description 

This class includes 65 subjects, 35 to 49 
years of age and 244 subjects, 16 to' 24. 
Most typically, they drink no more than 
once each week during the evening; they 
may also occasionally drink during or 
immediately before dinner, but usually 
do so once each month or less. They 
alniost never drink during the afternoon 
or around lunch time, and totally abstain 
from drinking during the morning. These 
subjects would thus appear to be very 
infrequent users of alcohol. 

This class includes 35 of the older sub- 
jects and 150 of the younger. Usually, 
they drink about once each ^yeek during 
the evening and several times per month 
during dinner. They may also occasionally 
drink during the afternoon or at lunch time, 
but generally do not do so more than once 
per month. In virtually all cases, they do 
not drink duying the morning. These could 
be labeled infrequent drinkers. 

This class- iAcludes 38^ of the older subjects 
and 209 of the younger. They drink dur- 
ing the evening several times each week 
and about once each week at dinner. They 
will also drink during the afternoon several 
times each month, and once or twice each 
month at lunch time. About one in ten of 
these subjects will also drinirciuring the 
morning, at least on rare occasions. This 
class can be considered as frequent drinkers 

Thi^ class includes 19 older subjects and 
74 of the younger individuals. Usually, they 
drink during the evening on a daily basis, 
and at least several times each week dur- 
ing dinner. They also drink during the 
afternoon once or twice each week, and 
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several times per week during lunch. 
About half of the members of this group 
also admit to drinking during the morn- 
ing, and many -do so at least once each 
week. This class can be called very 
frequent drinkers. 

Each of these categories was represented in the groups surveyed, as shown 
in the following tabulation: 



Young Subjects 
(16-24) 



General Accident 
DFI Population Sample 



DWI/DWAI 
Convicted 



£4 148 (40.0) 

5- 9 91 (24. 6) 

10-19 102 (27. 6) 

> 20 29 ( 7. 8) 



80 (34.8) 
46 (23.0) 
71 (30.9) 
33 (14. 3) 



16 (20.3) 
13 (16.5) 
36 (45. 6) 
13 (16. 5) 



Older Subjects 
(35-49) 



General 
Population 



31 (42.5) 
17 (23. 3) 
20 (27.4) 
5 ( 6.8) 



Accident ' DWI/DWAI 
Sample Convicted 



26 (44. 8) 

13 (22.4) 

14 (24. 1) 
5 ( 8.6) 



8 (30.8) 
5 (19.2) 
4 (15.4) 

9 (34. 6) 



N= 370 (100%) 230 (100%) 79 (100%) 73 (100%) 58 (100%) 26 (100%) 



Clearly, infrequent or very infrequent drinking is practiced by the majority 
(approximately 65%) of botii tiie younger and older members of the general 
population of drivers. However, both age ranges also include appreciable 
proportions of frequent or very frequent drinkers. Moreover, yo^^P; subjects 
who were selected on tiie basis of accident involvement include many liEiore 
frequent or veryjrequent drinkers than does the general popxilation of that 
age range; note, however, tiiat this is not true of tiie older subjects. Finally, 
a irfd^ority of the subjects selected on the basis of DWI conviction can be 
elapsed as frequent or very frequent drinkers. 

Comparisons of the distributions of DFI for young and old sub- 
jects disclosed no significant differences for the general population, and 
accident-involved sample. However, the young DWI versus old DWI samples 
differed significantly ( X^= 8. 73, 3 d. f. , p< . 05). The general po^lation 
differed significantly frW tiie DWI sample for both age ranges (X =21. 01, 
3 d. f., p<. 001 for young subjects, and x^= 12.40, 3 d. f . , p< . 01 for older 
subjects). Furtiier, for young subjects, a significant difference was found 
between the general population and the accident involved sample (x =8. 68, 
3 d. f. , p<. 05), although no significant difference exists between the cor- 
responding samples of older subjects. Finally, drinking frequency varied 
significantly between tiie accident involved and DWI involved subjects of both 
age ranges ( X^= 8.27, 3 d.f. , p<.05 for young subjects, and X = 8.88, 
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3 d.f., p<, 05 for older subjects). 



Thus, an appreciable. proportion of the driving population is composed 
of frequent to very frequent drinkers, and this is equally true of the younger 
and older driver populations. These high frequency drinkers are signifi- 
cantly overrepresented among the drivers convicted of DWI. Perhaps more 
importantly, young frequent drinkers are significantly overrepresented among 
the drivers involved in nighttime, injury -producing accidents but this is not 
true of the older frequent drinkers. Relative to drinking frequency, the older 
accident involved driver seems quite similar to the members of the general 
population, while the young accident involved driver appears to fall midway 
between the general population and DWI sample. This suggests that drinking 
frequency is an important characteristic of young drivers, in that it is re- 
lated to their incidence of accident involvement. Accordingly, the question- 
naire data was analyzed to determine whether drinking frequency bears any 
relationship to the subjects' backgrounds, attitudes, or behaviors concern- 
ing driving or drinking driving. Each result has been summed across all 
three sample groups (i.e. , general population, accident involved and DWI/ 
DWAI convicted). Thus, these results do not represent the population at 
large in that individuals who have been involved in night injury producing 
accidents and DWI/-DWAI convictions are overrepresented which in turn 
produces an overre presentation of the frequent and very frequent drinkers. 
The results of these analyses are discussed below. 

1. Driving Exposure 

Drinking frequency is closely associated with the amount and type 
of driving done by young subjects, but has little or no relationship to older 
subjects* driving patterns. Data bearing on this issue is given in Table XXIX. 
Young drivers who are frequent or very frequent drinkers, tend to drive signi- 
ficantly more miles than do their infrequent drinking peers, and also tend 
to do a significantly larger proportion of their driving at night. Thus, the 
frequent -drinking young driver exhibits greater driving exposure, particularly 
during that period when the incidence of alcohol-related crashes is highest. 
In contrast, total driving exposure and nighttime driving exposure are essen- 
tially independent of drinking frequency among older subjects. 

There is also evidence that unsafe driving behavior is found signifi- 
cantly more often among young frequent drinkers. Specifically, they more 
often admit to exceeding the speed limit than do their infrequent drinking 
peers, and they report a higher incidence of drowsiness while driving. Fur- 
ther, young frequent drinkers report significantly more instances of speeding and 
the performance of violent vehicular maneuvers when emotionally upset. 
Among older drivers^ none of these behaviors are affected by drinking fre- 
quency. Frequent and infrequent drinking youths also differ significantly 
relative to seat belt usage, with the former being less likely to wear the belt. 
Older drivers tend to exhibit this same difference, although not to the level 
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Table XXIX 

Driving Exposure and Behavior as a Function of Drinking Frequency 



Young Subjects Older Subjects 

DFI DFI 







< 4 


5-9 


10-19^ 


20 


-4 


5 


-9 


10-19 


^20 


Reported 


< 5000 


82 


39 


43 


11 


2 




2 


3 


1 


Annual 


5-10, 000 


42 


28 


29 


9 


12 




4 


4 


' 3 


Mileage 


10-15,000 


53 


37 


.55 


19. 


18 


18 


13 


8 


15-20,000 


25 


16 


24 


1 1 


11 




3 


4 


2 




> 20, 000 


37 


25 


54 


23 


22 




8 


14 


5 


- 




..2 

X * 


27.04, 


12 d. f. 




X^= 


9. 


29, 


12 d. f. 








p<. 


01 






N.S. 








Reported 


<20% 


62 


25 


26 


4 


21 


12 


14 


9 


Percentage 


20-30% 


49 


26 


39 


6 


17 




8 


9 


2 




30-40^n 


28 


26 


29 


11 


10 




6 


3 


1 


Driving 

\ 


>^40% 


95 


67 


109 


51 


17 




9 ^ 


12 


7 






X = 


37. 33, 


9 d.f. 




X^= 


5. 


78, 


9 d. f. 








P ^• 


001 






, N. S. 








Tend to Drive 


Agree 


77 


66 


83 


37 


12 




9 


11 


4 


£ CLOLC J. kliCLll 


A ^ C U M 4. CLX 


27 


16 


30 


7 


5 




1 


3 


0 


Speed Limit 


Disagree 


141 


69 


96 


31 


47 


25. 


24 


15 






x' = 


13. 88, 


6 d.f. 




X^= 


4. 


15, 


6 d.f. 










05 






N.! 


5. 








Tend to Be - 


Never 


134, 


50 


77 


30 


37 




14 


18 


6 


come Sleepy 


Seldom 


94 


68 


-'98 


35 


18 




15 


1 "2 

1 3 


• Q 
O 


While Driv- 


At times 


29 


31 


34 


10 


9 






8 


5 


ing 


























x' = 


19.90, 


6 d.f. 




X^= 


5. 


90, 


6 d.f. 








p<. 


006 






N. 


S. 








When Upset, 


Never 


117 


.38 


78 


18 


. 42 


25 


23 


14 


Tend to Drive 


Seldom 


74 


48 


61 


24 


14 




7 


9 


2 


Faster 


At, times 


54 


63 


70 


33 


8 




3 


6 


3 






X^ = 


32. 50, 


6 d.f. 






2. 




6 d.f. 








P<. 


001 






N. 


S. 
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Table XXIX (Continued) 



Driving Exposure and Behavior as a .Fvmction of Drinking Frequency 

Young Subjects * Older Subjects 

DFI C — DFX 









« 5-9 


iO-19 zL 


20 


14 


5-9 


10-19 


i 20 


• 

vv [len upseuf 


IN eve r 




107 


. 143 


47 


61 


30 


36 


16 


-t^crtomi vio- 


oe Jtaom 






A L 

45 


lb 


3 


4 


2 


2 


lent Man-- 


At times 


18 


™ 13 


19 - 


12 


1 


1 


0 


1 


euvers 
























X - 


20. 23, 


o d. f. 




X^ 


= 4. 38, 


6 d. f. 








p < . 


005 






N.S. 










oU 




Q 1 
O 1 




22 


6 


8 


9 


Seat Belt 


less than 50% 


63 


51 


59 


25 


16 


11 


14 


7 


Use 


more than 50^ 


D 101 ■ 


50 


69 


15 


27 


18 


' 16 


3 


i: requency 
























X - 


1/1 /a 

14. 68, 


o d. f. 




X^ 


= 10. 72 


6 d. f. 








P < . 


05 








N.S. 






jtveporteci 


X es 




103 , 


1 

132 


50 


13 


5 


9 


3 


Having Basic 


No ^ 




47 


77 


25 


52 


30 


29 


16 


Driver Edu- 




















cation 






2.79.. 


3 d.f. 




X 


1.21, 


3 d. f. 








N.S. 




- • 






N.S. 






Reported 


Yes 


27 


21 


26 


16 


5 


2 


1. 


' 1 


Having 


No 


217 


129 


183 


59 ' 


59 


33 


37 


18 


Remedial 




















Driver Edu* 




X^ = 


5. 46, 


3 d. f. « 




X' 


^ 1.21, 


3 d.f. 




cation 




N.S. 










N.S. 
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of Statistical significance. 

A;rnong young drivers, then, high-frequency of alcohol consuniption 
is associated with greater driving exposure and a higher incidence of risky 
driving, both of which may contribute to their overrepresentat:ion among 
accident -involved youths. It is also clear that these differences in driving 
behavior cannot be attributed to variation in driving training, since no sig- 
nificantly different exposure to eitfe^r basic or remedial driver education 
courses was found between frequent and infrequent drinkers. 

2. Drinking-Driving Behavior 

Drinking frequency is also associated with "drinking -driving patterns 
among youths, as indicated irrTable .XXX. As ^ight be expected, ydung 
frequent drinkers report a significantly higher incidence of drinking -driving 
than do their infrequent-drinker pe^rjs, and the s.ame difference is fqund 
among older subjects. The frequeAt.idrinkers of either age r^nge also more 
often believe that they can continue to drive well at high BAG, and many 
more of them repart that they have recently driven at an elevated BAG. How- 
ever, the incidence of drinking -driving is high even for the very infrequent ' 
^rinkers. Fully 38% of the young very infrequent drinkers have driven after 
drinking at least 20 times during the past year*, and this is true of 23% of 
the older very infrequent drinkers. Further, of the young very infrequent » 
drinkers who have driven after drinking during the past year, nearly 15% 
probably had a BAG of at least X^. 10% on the most recer* occasion^^this is 
true of about the same percentage of older very infrequlnt drinkers. To be 
sure, the very frequent drinkers report a much higher/ncid^nce i^f drinking - 
driving, and of driving with a BAG of 0. 10% OT raox^ But, tjhg/problem is 
-by no means restricted only to those who drink very oftjsn* 

Perhaps mosSimportantly, the type of ^Jriving done after drinking 
varies significantly with drinking frequency. An^ong youths, frequent drinkers 
much more often indicate that they tend to drive fibster after drinking; no such 
result is found among older drivers. Also, frequent-drinker youths are 
less likely to fear accident-involvement or police Apprehension when driving 
after drinking than are young inf2:^equent drinkers. \Th,us, the young frequent 
drinlcer reports that he is not Only more likely to ei^gage in drinking -driving, 
but also more often combines^ drinking -driving and dipeading and is less de- 
tered by fear of accident or arrest. 

! 

3. Alcohol and Drug Use i ^ 

As would be expected, drinking frequency id closely related to 
alcohol consumption quantity among younger 'subject^. It also appears to be 
associated with the type of beverage typically consunjijpd. In Table XXXI, it 
can be seen that the'young fr^equent drinker is much ijnore likely to achieve a 
very high BAG on any giVen occasion than is the young infrequent drinker. 
About 32% of the frequent or very frequent drinkers $.mong the younger popula- 
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Table XXX 

Drinking-Driving^ Behavior as a Fux;iction of Drinking Frequency 





* 






Young 


Subjects 


> 


Older Subjects 














DFI 






. DFI 












3.-7 


in 1 Q 




< 4 


5-9 


10-19^0 


Maximum 


<.0. 04% 




82 


56 


47 


10 


22 


24 


20 


5 
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^BAC measures used in this table were derived by adjusting the respondent's 
reported number of drinlcs in accordance with hi^s body weight, and^in accor/)- 
ance with an assumption that three (3) hours wao^ or would be spent consuming 
those drinks. 
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*BAC measures used in this table were derived by adjusting the respondent's 
reported number of drinks in accordance with his body weight, and, in accord- 
ance with an assumption that three (3) H'6urs was or would be spent constfening 
'. those drijiks. ^tr^ - 
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tion claim to imbibe enough alcohol On the typical drinking occasion to achieve 
a BAG of 0. 10% or more; the same is true of 20% of the young infrequent or 
very infrequent drinkers. It is of interest tornote that, among older subjects, 
^drinking frequency is not significantly related to the typical consumption quan- 
tity; and, only about 10% of all older subjects claim to achieve a BAG of 0, 10% 
or more on the typiqal occasion. Overall, the young subjects reported higher 
bag's on their typical occasion thafx did older subjects (x^ = 42, 96, p< ,001 

with 3 d.' f, ), . . - . 

. • ' . " • ^ .1 ' 

It can also* be seen that, while beer is the beverage of choice of 
the majority of all drinkers, a significantly higher proportion of young fre- 
quent drinkers choose 'beer than is the case among young infrequent dTinkers. 
This sanie trend is evident among older drinkers, although not to tl^e level 
of statistical significarCce, ^ * 

- Among young drinkers, the incidence of drug -use isMclbsely allied 
with drinking frequency. The young frequent drinker is much more likely \ 
to reportjising marijuana/ hallucinogens, amphetamines and barbiturates 
than is the young infrequent drinker, A*mong older subjects, there are very 
few reported users* of the first three substanceis, too few in faqt to permit 
meaningful statistical analysis, A small, but noticeable, percentage of older 
subjects do use barbiturates, but this use is not related to their drinking fre-^^ 
quency, „ 

In general, then, young subjects as a whole clainj to consume greater 
quantities af alcohol on any typical occasion than do older subjects, and the 
difference is most pronounced when the young and older frequent drinkers are 
compared. Beer is the overwhelmingly preferred beverage of young diHjikers, 
and especially the young frequent drinkers, and this observation also applies 
to older drinkers, although to a somewhat lesser degree. Finally, there is 
fairly widespread reported use of drugs among young subjects, but mo^t 
especially among young frequeijt drinkers. For older subjects, there is very\ 
little reported drug use, and no relationship between dri:ig use and driijking A 
frequency, . . l • ^ 

In summary, drinking frequency is a key facto^ of the young driver 
problem. Very frequent drinkers (0^*1^20) among young drivers are over- 
represented by a margin of 2 to 1 in nighttime injury producing accidents. 
Among olSer drivers in such crashes, there is virtually no overrepresentation 
of very frequeilt drinkers. Moreover, the young frequent drinker differs 
significantly from his infrequent-drinking peer relative to numerous behavioral 
characteristics that may contribute to crash involvement. First, he exhibits 
much grea'ter driving exposure, particularly relative to nighttime driving. 
When driving, he is more likely to sp^ed and to become drowsy, and he more 
often admits that his emotions may generate risky driving behavior. He also 
is less likely to wear seat belts while driving. Second, the young frequent 
drinker tends to drive at higher BAGs than does the infrequent drinker youth, 
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Nevertheless, the^ former more often combines speeding with drinking driving*^ 
and seems relatively less concerned with acciderfts or arrests when driving 
after drinking. Finally, the young frequent "drinker tends to consume greater 
quantities of ^alcohol on any given occasion, and is much more likely to use 
drugs than is the young infrequent drinker. Among older drivers, drinking 
frequency has no significant relationship with any of these behaviors. Thus, 
the young. frequent drinker is in many ways distinctly different from the re- 
"mainder of .his* age group and he is also dissimilar to older drinkers. He. 
emerges from jthis analyg'is as a ''problem'* driver, both in general and in 
relation to drinking -driving. However, he is probably quite different from the' 
"problem" drinker characteristically involved in alcohol related crashes among 
the middle and older age groups. 

E. Driving Related Variables 

Several questions asked of respondents were concerned with driving 
; itself and driving after drinking. Table XXXII shows the distribution of re- 
sponses for each of the parts of the question "People who drive in accordance 

with the law do so because: ; . ?" This general question was followed 

by a series of seven specific, reasons , such as because "of danger to them- 
selves", "they think the police are present", etc. Overall, more subjects 
agreed with the reasoi> because "they may lose their driving privilege" than 
with any other response (70%). This was followed by because "of the penalties" 
(68%) and because "their insurance may be increased or cancelled" (62%). 
The lowest number of respondents agreed with the reason 'because "of strong 
family pressure" (22%). ^ * " 

SigiS^cant differences in thfe distributions of responses to this question 
were found with respect to five of the seven reasons listed. The first con- 
cerned the "possibility of having to appear in court" ( X = 39. 28, p<.01 with 
18 d. f. ). The nature of this difference was that those drivers convicted of 
DWI or DWAI more often agreed that this factor motivated good driving. 
This is probably a direct result of their own recent court appearance. The 
next three concerned "penalties" ( 29.60, p<.05 with 18 d.f. ), loss of 
the "driving privilege" or license (X^ = 32. 01, p<. 05 with 18 d. f. ) and can- 
cellation of "insurance" ( x^ = 51.69, p<.Oai with 18 d.f.). 4n all three ^ 
cases, young drivers more, often agreed with the reason than did older drivers. 
'Apparently; maintaining the driving privilege is an especially strong motivat- 
, ing factor for the young driver. Significant' differences were also found be- 
tween the groups with respect to "family pressure" as a motivating factor 
towards driving in accordance with law ( x 38. 70, p<.01 with 18 d.f.). The 
majqiLjdifference he*e was that the middle aged (35-49 year old) drivers of 
the DWI/DWAI group^ more often agreed with this reason than did the remain- 
ing groups. 

A second set of questions asked the respondents whether they agreed or 
disagreed with six statements concerning their own driving. A'' typical state- 
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' ment was "yo^ tend to drive faster than the speed limit. The greatest amount 
of agreement wa,s observed for the statement '*you enjoy driving" (86%) 

' followed by the statement ^'driving is a privilege which the state can restrict 
in any way it sees fit'* (75%). The least amount of agreement was found in 
relation to the statement "you tend to be overly cautious behind the* wheel" 
(32%). Significant differences were found -among the sampling groups with 
resp^t to five of the six statements. *For the first statement, "you tend to 
drive faster . • . ", the nature of the difference was that young drivers mor,e 
often agreed ( 3Z. 08, p <. 05 with 18 d.f. ). For the statement concern- 
ing enjoyment of driving it was again true that more young drivers agreed 
( x^-= 44. 70, p <. 001 with 18 d. f. ). The next state me^nt showing a significant 
difference across groups was "yooj, are safer than most drivers" (X = 43. 35, 
p<. 001 With 18 d.f.). The nature of this difference, however, was that ^ 
, those drivers in the recent night injury accident (A) groups agreed less pftem v 
than did the drivers from the general population. The next statement con- 
ce-riied driving as a "privilege". Here, there was a tendency for the "A" 
and "D" drivers to agree less often than the general population, th6ugh over- 
all agreement -to this statement was high. The last statement, police are 
"tougher on young drivers" also produced a significant difference across* the 
sampling groups ( 34. 14, p<.05 with 18 d.f.). Again, a higher propor- 
tion of young drivers agreed with the statement though overall agreement 
was high. These results are shown in Tabl^ XXXIII. 

The next six questions dealt with how often certain factors influenced 
. driving behavior. These results are also shown in Table XXXIII. They indi- 
' cate, often overwhelmingly, that young drivers more often admit that per- 
jsonal or emotional situations influence their driving behavior. For instance, 
the^ first statement was "you dricve to let off steam". The' differences among 
the sampling groups was statistically significant ( X^- 94. 12, p^.OOl with 
18 d.f.) with 17% of the GP16, 22% of the A 16 and 22% of D16 drivers re- 
sponding sometimes or more. This compares with 0% of GP35, 5% of the 
A35 and 0% of the D35 drivers responding sonietimes or more. A signifi- 
cant difference among the groups was also found with the statement "you 
become very sleepy behind the wheel" ( " 61. 61, p<. 001 with 18 d. f. )," 
"but not for the statement "when another driver cuts in front of you, you 
try to cut him off or crowd him" ( x^"^ N. S. with 18 d.f. ). However, 

perhaps the most interesting results were found for the statements "if Upset 
by a quarrel or conflict you: (1) drive much faster than normal, (2) perform 
violent maneuvers and (3) do not pay attention while driving. Significant 
differences among the groups were found for all three statements (X - 60.48, 
p<. 001 with 18 d.f. ; x^= 39.85, p<,01 with 18 d.f. ; X^= 28. 94, p<. 05 with 
18 d.f. , respectively). In each case, young drivers niore often reported the 
occurrence of these aberrant driving behaviors following a quarrel or con- 
flict. This suggests that for young drivers, a vehicle serves a wider purpose 
tl[ian just providing transportation. It is as if the vehicle provides an exten- 
sion of the young ^driver's personality wherein he can 'act out, "br-*^ least 
react to, personal life stresses. 
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^able XXXrV shows the responses, by group, for the question "hpw often 
do you wear seat or lap belts?'' These responses vary significantly as a 
function of sampling group ( - 53. 3, p<. 05 with 36 dJ'f. ). In general, 
young drivers and drivers from the "A" and ''D" groups' reported less belt 
usage than middle aged drivers and drivers from the general population. 
In short, tho&e drivers who would benefit most from seat belts are least 
likely to wear them. As a further test of this result, young drivers from 
the general population (GP16,. GP19 and GP22) were separated in two groups: 
those that reported at least one alcohol ri^lated crash versus those that did 
not. The results showed that 51% of these young drivers in the "had an 
alcohol related accident" group reported that they never wear seat or lap 
belts. This compares with only 297o of those young drivers who have not had 
an alcohol related crash. * 

Table XXXV shows the distribution of responses to the question "other 
than for passing or emergency maneuvers, what is the fastest you have ever 
driven on a public road within the past five years ?" These results show clear 
and consistent differences across" the groups. First, themiddle aged drivers 
in groups GP35, A35, and D35 rarely-.reported driving 100 miles per hour 
or more. These drive,rs typically gave responses in the 60-79 mph range and 
typically said that they were merely following the speed limit. The typical 
response for the 22-24 year olds, however, was 100 mph or more. Drivers 
aged 16-21 gave slightly lower estimates than the 22-24 year olds, but even 
these reported speeds were much faster than with the middle aged drivers. 
Young drivers, 16-24 years, typically reported that their reason for travel-' 
ing fast^on that occasion was eitHer that they were in a hurry or simply be- 
cause they enjoy traveling fast. 

' Subjects were also questioned concernirtg any perceived changes in their 
driving when they are driving after drinking. The question read "on the 
typical occasion when you are driving after drinking, would you say that 

yChxx: ' This general statement was followed by nine specific driving 

actions, or driving related perceptions such as "are more afraid than usual 
of becoming involved in an accident?" The distribution of responses to this 
question for all subjects who reported any driving after drinking may be 
seen in Table XXXVI. Overall, these results indicate that young driver's are 
much more likely to report change, any change, in their driving following 
drinking than are middle aged drivers from the general population and 
accident samples. Middle aged drive'rs from the DWI/DWAI convicted group 
also report change which may be the result of their recent conviction or 
may be due to the fact that they typically drink larger quantities. Significant 
differences were found among the groups with respect to: more afraid of 
accident ( = 25. 5, p< . 01 with 9 d. f. ), more afraid of police (x^ = 39. 2, 
p <. 001 with 9 d. f. ), drowsy or falling asleep (j^^ = 22. 2, p< . 01 with 9 d. f. ), 
drive faster ( x^ = 18. 8, p< . ^5 with 9 d. f. ), drive slower (x^ = 17. 3, p<. 05 
with 9 d. f. ), and more ofteri^'rfve with the windows open (x^ 23. 6, p<.01 
with 9 d.f. ). In short, young drivers as compared with middle aged drivers 
in the **GP" and "A" groups reported being more afraid of an accident, more 
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^ afraid of police, becoming drowsy, driving faster, driving slower and more 
^often driving with the windows open. These results might be interpreted ' 
'as representing a simple response bias on the part of young drivers. How- 
ever, it is felt that the more likely interpretation is that young drivers are 
still experimenting with drinking and with driving and thus driving after 
drinking for them is much more variable in its behavioral and emotional 
consequences and correlates. 

Subjects were also asked to estimate the nupnber of times per year 
that they drive after drinking. The results, by group, are listed below. 





* 




Mean/yr. 




Number who currently 


% of 


for those who 


Group 


drink and drive 


total group 


^ drink and drive 


GP16 


124 


79% 


29.2 


CP 19 


115 


91% 


38.2 


GP22 


79 


91% 


42. 1 


GP35 


57 


78% 


32. 0 


A16 


77 


85% 


34. 7 


A19 


69 


90% 


45. 6 


All 


59 


95% 


S5.0 


A35 


44 


76% 


33.8 


D16 ' 


77 


97% 


43. 2 


P35 


22 


85% 


48.4 



It can be seen from this data that most subjects, regardless of group, drink 
and drive and for many subjects this is a weekfy occurrence. Separate 
analyses were conducted on this data looking only at those young subjects 
who reported having had an alcohol related accid<5jit. The results showed 
that young (16-Z4 years) general population subjects who had an alcohol re- 
lated crash averaged 55. 1 drinking driving occasions per year. Young sub- 
jects in the night injury producing accident sample averaged 59.8 drinking 
driving occasions per year. This compares with 32. 7 and 32. 8 mean occa- 
sions per year for young drivers who drink and drive but did not report an 
alcohol related crash in the two groups, respectively. Thjlxs, it appears that 
driving after drinking is a common event. It is apparently more common in 
the "A^* and **D** sample, more common for drivers reporting an alcohol re- 
lated crash and mo^-e^'c^p^mon for the 22-24 year old, but nevertheless a 
frequent occurrencxj acivoss all of the sampling giroups. 

F. Perception of the Drinking Driver 



Question No. 62 of the questionnaire asked the respondent to **rate 
drinking drivers against a series of de8cri{)tive scales*^ These scales were 
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' structured such that the ends of each scale represented opposite ends of a 
partfculaer dimension. The .subjects task was to place a check mark on the 
scale to indicate where he felt the drinking driver fell aloijg the dinaension 
in question. One sufch scale is shown Kelow. ' 

normal ^ ; _: : disturbed 

A checkmark ^n the middle of this, or any scale, was assigned the score of 
4. 0. Check marks to feither side of the middle received progressively 
higher scores to the positive side of the dimension ^nd lower scores to the nega- 
. tive side of the dimension. The scoring for the above scale would thus be 
as follows: 

normal 7 :6: 5 : 4 : 3 :2 disturbed 

In all, there were 22 scales or dimensions upon which the dri-nking 
driver was rated. In some cases, the positive, or high side, of the scale 
was essentially assigned arbitrarily. For instance, on the scale hot - cold, 
check marks toward the hot side'of the dimension were scored higher. 
Als^o, on the scale old - young, old was arbitrarily assigned the higher values. 
For some scales (randc^ly determined) the positive end pf the scale appeared 
on the left side and the-^gative end on the right side of the page. For others, 
the poaitive and negative ends were reversed. The actual presentation for- 
mat may be seen on page 14 of the questionnaire presented ip. Appendix A. 

Table XXXVII shows the scales and the mean scores obtained by sampling 
group. A mean score of 4.00 indicates that the subjects were neutral with 
respect to that scale. Higher scores indicate a positive perception; lower 
scores a negative perception. Across all groups, only six scales produced 
mean scores greater than 4.0. These were: joiner (opposite was loner), 
conforming (non-conforming), hot (cold), happy (sad), brave (cowardly), 
and impulsive (restrained). Five scales produced mean scores less than 
3.0, thus on these dimensions the respondents exhibited a negative percep- 
tion of the drinking driver. The scales, expressed in terms of the negative 
concept were: careless (opposite was careful), unstable (stable), unreliable 
(reliably, dangerous (safe) and slow (quick). Thus, in general terms , the 
drinking' driver tended to be perceived as being ''brave", ''conforming'', 
"impulsive", "happy" and more of a "joiner". He also tended to be per- 
ceived as "careless", "unstable", "unreliable", "dangerous" and "slow". 
Mean values on the remaining H scales ranged from 3, 16 (rational - 
irrational) to 4.00 (independent - dependent). 

While the overall data is of interest, the more important comparisons 
are those between the sampling groups. An examination of the data in 
Table XXXVII shows a very clear and consistent pattern of differences across 
the ten sampling groups. First, those drivers who have had drinking driving 
problems consistently registejr higher or more positive scale values than • 
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those drivers who have not had problems. Second, young drivers consistentl'Jr 
register higher scale values than dlder drivers. The D16 gro,up being both 
young and with drinking driving problems scored more than 4. 00 on ten scales 
and less than 3.00 on only one (safe - dangerous). Their mean score N^as 
above the me~^an scare for all groups on every scale except "old - young" and 
"hot - cold" both' of ^yhich were positive or negatiye only in an abritrary 
sense. * The GP35 group, older and lately without a recent alcohol related . 
accident or conviction, ]iad a mean score below the mean for all groups on 
18 of the 22 scales. Th^y scored above the mean only on the scales:, 
"impulsive - restrained", "old - young", "leader - follower", and "quiche - 
slow**,. 

* * . ■ • 

A one-way analysis of variance was used to statistically test these dif- , 
ferences across the sampling groups for each of the 22 scales. The results 
shQwed that the differences across g^ups were statistically significant for 
12 of the 22 scales. The scales and F values were as follows: 



normal 


- disturbed 


F 


8 2 7 


2. 97 


p<.01 


ethical 


- unethical 


F 


8 2 7" 


3. OZ 


p< .01 


conforming 

4 

careful 


- nonconforjtiing 


F 
3, 


8 2 7 


3-. 43 


' f/.OOl 


- careless 


F 
3, 


8 2 7 


2. 36 


. . p< . 05. 


stable 
mature 


- unstable 

- immature 


F 
F 

9, 


8-^ 7 
8 2 7 


2. 9S , 
3.28 


p<.01 
» p<.001 


strong 


- weak 




8 2 7~ 


2.42 


p<.01 


brave 


- cowardly 


F 

9, 


8 2 7 


3. 20 


p<. 001 


• - . • reliable 


- unreliable 




8 2 7" 


3. Q3 


p<.01 


' . rational 


- irrational 


F 

3, 


82 7 


2.07 


P<.05 


smart 


- stupid 




8.2 7" 


3.08 


p<.01 


quick 


- slOWo. 


^3, 


8 2 7~ 


2.64 


P<.Qi 



With only minor exceptions, the pattern of group differences on each pf these 
variables producing statistical significance was the same. Groups cpntain- 
ing young drivers (16-24 years old), and groyips containing more drivers with 
alcohol related driyihg eVents (e.g. , DWI/DWAl convictions) registered more 
positive responses. " 

A factor analysis was Conducted across all scales and all groups. The 
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resi^lting principal component solution was then rotated othogonally to 
' simplify the' resulting factors with respect to the 22 scales. • Four under- 
lying factors emerged accounting for 46. 6% of the variance. These four 
factors may be considered as the underlying or basic dimensions in the sub- ♦ 
jects' perception of the drinking driver. The first factor (26. 3% of the 
variance) appeared to be related to risk taking behaviot. The scales 
"dangerous - safe" and "reliable - unreliable" were weighted heavily. 
The second factor {?• 9% of the variance) appeared to be ^related'to per- 
sonality aevelopment. The scales "normal - disturbed" and "stable - 
unstable" were weighted heavily on this factor. The, third factor (7. 1% of 
the variance) appeared to be related .to personal bravery and life style. 
The scales "brave - cowardly" and "independent' - dependent" were weighH:ed 
heavily. The fourth factor (5. 3% of the variance) did not suggest any * 
readily apparent interpretation. ' The two most heavily weighted scales were 
"stable - unstable" and l^joiner - loner". These were fo^llowed, in order, 
by "reliable - unreliable", "happy - sad", "old - young'^ "careful - 
careless*\ "follower - leader" and ""conforming - nonconforming". It 
is felt th^t this factor is probably related to s^^cial pressure aiid the gerjeral 
concept of conformity. However, it accounts for only a small proportion 
of the variance and its interpretation is not clear. 

In nummary, young drivers perceive the "drinking driver" more posi- 
tively than do older drivers. Further, drivers who have recently been in- 
volved (as a driver) in an alcohol related driving event also perceive the 
drinking driver in a more positive light. There appear tQ be four underlying" 
factors determining a subject's overall perception of the drinking driver. 
The first factor appeared to be related to risk taking, the second personality 
development, the third bravery and independence' and the fourth is possibly 
related to spcial conformance in general. It is felt that these results clearly 
indicate the need to modify current perceptions^of drinking -driving among 
young motorists. In particular, the perception of the drinking driver as 
being "brave" should be challenged. 

G. Drinking -Driving Knowledg[e Measurements 

This section discusses the survey population's current state of know- 
ledge in regard to various aspects of the traffic safety /drinking dtiving 
problem. The relevant data is summarized in Table XXXVIII. The discussion 
of this data is broken into three parts: highway fatalities -arid their causes, 
drinking -driving statutes and knowledge of factors affecting intoxication. 

1. Knowledge of Highway FataJ-ities and their Causes • . " 

No significant difference was found among the ten sampling 'groups 
relative to their knowledge of the annual number ot highway fatalities { = ' 
22.67, 18 d. f. , N. S, However, within all groups", there is wide varia- 
tion in the accuracy of this knowledge. Some 43% of^all respondents felt 
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that les6 than'40,p00 highway fatalities occur each year, whiler 27% belieye 
that the figiir^e exceeds 100,000. ' Another 20% place the total beltween 50,Q00 
and 60,000, the range that is approximately correct^ Thus, only one out 
of five'of the subjects interviewed was able to accurately recall one of the 
more widely publicized highway safety statistic^. The remaining four out 
of five- gene rally tend to underestimate the death toll. This is particularly . 
true of the "A" sample (young and old combined), someM8% of whom believe 
that fewer than 40,000 deaths occur; the corresponding figure for the "D" 
sample is 45%, and for the "GPs", 39%. 

There also are no significant differences among the sampling 
groups concerning their impressions regarding various factors that may . 
contribute to fatal crashes. In particular, their opinions are fairly uniforni 
concerning the causal role of:-* 

. Drinking Driving (X^ = 16. 11,^ 18 d.f., N. S. ) 

About half, (49-8%) of all respondents believe that drinking 
drivers are involved in 60% or more of fatal accidjpnts. Less than one in' 
five (ig. 3%) beli eve that fewer than 40% of these crashes involve drinking 
drivers. ^ However, the younger subjects tend to give higher estimates of 
drinking -fdriving involvement than the older group. Fifty two percent of 
all rqspojndents aged 16 to 24 felt that drinking -drivers contribute to at - 
least 60% of fatal crashes, while this was true of 42% of the ol4er respon- 
dents. 

. ' Speeding { 20. 76, 18 d. f. , S. ) 

Overall, , about 38% of respondents believe that speeding con- 
tributes to 60%. or more of fatal crashes, and another 33% feel that 40-60% 
of these crashes involve excessive speed. But, younger subjects are some- 
what less likely to view speeding as a major cause of these crashes. Thirty 
one percent of all young respondents feel that excessive speed contributes 
to fewer than 40% of all fata^ crashes, while 22% of older subjects share this 
view. / ^ 

Marijuana ( = 19. 24, 18 d. f. , N. S. ) ^ 

Roughly half (49. 2%) of respondents feel that marijuana use is 
involved in less than 20% of fatal crashes, while about one out of four (23. 9%) 
believe it contributes to at legist 40% of these accidents. These percentages 
are quite consistent between the two age ranges. 

Thus, while subjects generally tend to underestimate the number of traffic 
fatalities occurring each year, there is little evidence that the accuracy of 
their knowledge is affected by their age or the sampling procedures that led 
to their inclusion in the study. Further, both drinking -driving and excessive 
speed generally are felt by these subjects to contribute substantially to fatal 
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crashes. However, younger subjects are somewhat more likely to emphasize 
the causal role of drinking -driving, and to deemphasize the contribution of 
speeding, when their views are contrasted with those of older drivers. 

2. Knowledge of Drinking -Driving Statutes 

In the course of their interviews, subjects were asked to estimate 
the number of ounces of liquor, and bottles of beer, tljey wouJ.d have to 
consume before they would be legally too drunk to drive. These answers 
were adjusted in accordance with the subje.cts' body weights in order to - 
^arrive at estimates of the BAG at which "legal intoxication" occurs. in the 
drinking driving ^context. The adjustment was predicated on the assumption 
that the drinking occured on an empty stomach and took place over a ,three 
hour period. * 

No significant differences were found among the sampling groups 
relative to these' BAG estimates ( x^=^"25. 95, 27 d. f. , N. S. for estimates 
derived from quantity of liquor, and X^'^ 38. 34, 27 d. f , , IN. S. for estimates 
derived' from quantity of beer), although the variation in the beer /BAG es- * 
timates approaches the level of statistical significance. What is most not- 
able is that the vast majority of all subjects grossly underestimate the pre- 
sumptive BAG limit. Specifically, 63% of the respondents cited a' quantity , 
of liquor which, if consumed under the conditions cited above, would produce 
a BAG no higher, than 0. 02%. Another 21% cited a quantity that would produce 

■ • • . w 

*This adjustment ^as accomplished through the following formula: 

BAG = 3.625 (ND/BW) - 0. 045, 

where ND is the number of drinks (either ounces of whiskey or bottles of 
bfeer), and BW is the respondent's body weight in pounds. The constant value 
of 0. 045 approximates the BAG decrement thalt would otcur over the three hour 
period, i.e. , it assumes that the average person metabolizes an amount of 
alcohol equivalent to 0. 015% BAG per hour. The multiplier of 3. 625 simply 
represents the proportionality constant between BAG and the quantity /weight' 
ratio. This formula was derived from data developed by the' Gharlotte- 
Mechlenburg (N. G. ) Alcohol Safety Action Project. • ^he formula is only an 
approxinfiation and will not be completely accurate for any given individual; 
however, it should provide a fair estimate of the^ BAG tha.t would result from 
the indicated amount of alcohol. 

To elucidate the use of this formula, a 175 lb. subject who indicated that 4 
ouncee^ of whiskey would be requi?:ed to attain the presumptive limit would be 
said to provide a practical estimate of slightly less than 0.04%. That is, he . 
would underestimate the true presumptive limit by a wide margin. 

❖❖The computation of BAG estimates from quantity of liquor consumed assumed 
that each "shot" contained one (1)^ ounce of 86''propf liquor. In fact^ some §ub- 
jects may be dsed to "shots" of 1. 5 ounces, or may ordinarily drink 100 proof 
whiskey, or both. Thus', a slight bias toward lower, BAGs nriay exist in the 
6AG/liquor estimates. ' * . ' 



a BAG between 0. 03% and 0. 06%. Their estimates on beer tended to be 
slightly more realistic, although 39% estimated a number of bottles that 
would elevate BAG no higher than 0.02%, and some 25% cited a quantity 
that would attain the 0. 03% to 0. 06% range. 

It should be note 4 at this point that the assumptions made in cal- 
culating BAG estimates actually tend to elevate the concentrations correspond- 
ing to any given'quantity. If the drinking takes place shortly after food has 
been eaten, or over a period longer than three hours, the actual BAG would 
be lower than the value computed for this analysis. ' This fact lends further 
credence to the conclusion that the vast majority of drivers believe that 
extremely small quantities of alcohol are sufficient to lead to DWI/DWAI 
arrest, quantities much smaller, in fact, than actuaj:ly are required -by law. 

Since the beer/BAG estimates exhibited- the greatest differences 
among the groups, detaile4 comparisons of the various categories of subjects 
can best be made*relative to those estimates, JF^irst, young subjects proved 
somewhat more likely tq grossly underestimate the quantity of b^er that 
would hav^ to be consumed to attain the presum^ptive limit of BAG; overall, 
65% of all younger subjects cited, an amount of beer that would produce BAGs . 
no greater than 0..06%, while this was true of 57% of older subjects. Second, 
the ''A" sampled also showed a greater tendency toward underestimation; 69% 
of those subjects' estimates were below the 0.06% level, as contrasted with 
62% of the ''GPs^'.and 61% of the "Ds". 

The sampling groups were found to differ significantly with respect 
to their knowledge of the penalties imposed for first conviction of ^Mrunk 
driving'', specifically with respect to the amount of 'monetary fine (x^ = 
47. 24, 18[ d. f. , p<>001) and the duration of license suspension (X^= 64.81, 
18 d. f. , p<.001); Overall, abBut one third of the resporideTits (35. 4%) be - . 
lieve that the fiite is in the neighborhood* of $40 to $98, and almo^st as many 
(31. 3%) believe it to exceed $99. However, among the "D" subjects, only 
10% felt the fine was no greater than $40, while 31% of "CP's" and 34% of *'A's'' 
felt this was the case. Similarly^ about one quarter (26.2%) of the total 
sample felt that no loss of license results from *'drunk driving" conviction, 
and roughly as many (25. 9%) believe the period of suspension is 3 months or 
less. But, only 10% of "D'g'' believe there is uo loss of license. Thus, the 
statistically significant differences in knowledge of penalties seems to stem 
primarily from the "D" subjects' actual exposure to these penalties. j^How- 
ever, it is important to ndte that the "unexposed" samples ('^pP's'^'and "A's") 
tend to underestimate tke magnitude of the penalties, and so may be less de- 
tered by them than might be the case if their .knowledge were more accurate. 

Thus, the majority of subjects underestimate the quantity of alcohol 
that must be consumed to achieve a BAG that equals or exceeds the presump- 
tive limit for DWI/DWAI, and in many cases this underestimation is by a 
very wide margin. YoungSr subjects and tho&e who were sampled on the 
basjLS of accident involvement are most prone to this underestimation, although 




the variation is"n6l statistically significant. Hence, if their knowledge In 
this area were more accurate, it is doubtful that deterence of drinking -driving 
would increase --in fact, the opposite could be the case. However, improved 
knowledge should enhance their appreciation of the reasonableness and fait- 
ness of the statutes. Perhaps more importantly, an appreciable proportion 
of subjects underestimate the penalties that can be faced upon conviction*'of 
DWI/DWAI, and the provision of better knowledge in this area could well 
bolster detere^e. . h ' ^ 

3. Knowledge of Factors Affecting Intoxication due to Alcohol 

Several important aspects of the relationship between alcohol con- 
sumption and intoxication are not well known by the respondents. In p^ti- 
cailar, 42% of the respondents 'believe that the statement "A small persoV^ 
will get drunk faster than a large person, drinking the^same amount** is 
false. Forty four percent deny that ''experienced drinkers can drink more 
than novice drinkers and not^get drunk". Forty five percent think it is , 
true that "black coffee is helpful in sobering up". It is also important to 
note that the responses {true /false) to these three statements differ sijgnifi- 
cantly among, the sampling groups f 

Small person .... drunk faster (x^ = 35. 98, 9 d. f. , p<.001) 

. Experienced . . . drink more ( = 18. 00, 9 d. f. , p <. 05) 

> 

Coffee... sobering up (X^ = 19. 6,1, 9d.f. ,p<.05) 

f'rom the first of these statements, it is clear that a large segment of the 
"population is unaware that BAG . . . and impairment . . . is^ dependent not 
only t5n the quantity of alcohol consumed but also on-the bodjr^y^eigiit of the 
drinker.' However, this lack of awareness is found somewhat less often 
among the "D's": approximately 35% of the young "D»s" and 36% of older 
"D's" indicated that this statement is false. And, among the "GP" and »'A" 
samples, it is the older drivers w,ho more often deny a dependence on body 
weight--50% of the older "GP's" but only 38% of younger "GP's", responded 
false, as did 54% of older "A's", but 46% of the younger "A's''. Thus, JV^hile 
many young motorists are unaware of this facet of the drinking /intoxication 
relationship, their knowledge is, on the whole, somewhat better than that of 
' older drivers. 

From the second statement, it is evident that many individuals deny 
that drinking experience, enhances tolerance of the impairing effects of alcohol. 
To be sure, any increased tolei'ance need not be very great, 9^nd may not 
apply at all at moderate to high BAG. However, it is certainly probable that 
modest quantities of alcohol may appreciably affect novice drinkers while 
creating relatively little impairment among experienced consumers of alcohol. 
In this case, it is the young subjects who aire less likely to grasp this fact. 
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Forty, eight percent of young *'GP's''', 46% of young ''A'^**, and 39%, of young 
"D's" deny any dependence on drinking experience, as contrasted with 41% 
9f older ''GP's'', 29% of older "A's", and 23% of older *'D's»'. Of coursJe, it 
is the younger subjects who are naore likely to be relatively inexperienced 
drinkerSf so their responses naay reflect a desire to deny any lack of "capa- 
bility" on their part. 

The third statement's responses shows that one of the oldest of 
"old wives' tales"--the efficacy of coffee as an antidote to alcohol--is still 
subscribed to by many drivers. Of course, coffee can be helpful in certain 
indirect ways: for example, it can mitigate fatigue to a certain degree and 
so can help reduce an extraneous source of impairment that may be operat- 
ing in parallel with alcohol. But, research has consistently shown that it 
will not affect BAG i/or the debilitating effects of alcohol per se. Neverthe- 
less, nearly half (41^%) of those interviewed apparently believe that it will. 
But, it may be enc^iuraging to note that young subjects proved less likely 
to subscribe to this belief. Acrosa all sampling groups, 42% of ypung sub- 
jects, but fully 57% of older subjects, believe that coffee is helpfi2. in sober- 
ing up. 

Other factors explored in the interviews were fairly .well known by 
the respondents and showed no significant differences an;xong the sampling 
groups. In particular, 97% of the survey population was aware that "a 
person will get drunk quickest on an empty stomach'*^. Eighty four^percent 
realized that "alcohol is considered a drug". Ninety eight percent know that 
"alcohol affects a person faster if he's under medication like a tranquilizer 
or antidepressant". Ninety four percent realize it is not true that "alcohol 
tends to make drivers react more quickly to iroad hazards". 
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I, INTRODUCTION ^ 

This section of the report contains the conclusions of the study with 
respect to future countermeasure development. There are eight areas in 
which it is felt that counter measures can be effectively examined. These 
range from restriction of driving to driver rehabilitation. The eight areas 
or countermeasure approaches are covered in^ the remaining eight sections 
of Paprt in. Within each area or approach, the countermeasure is outlined, 
the problem which it attempts to address is defined, factors associated 
with implementation are discussed, the cost/benefit structure is considered 
and specific recommendations are made concerning the steps which would 
have to be taken to develop and implement the countermeasure. 

Each countermeasure discussed below was (Resigned to address a specific 
'identified problem or characteristic either as foun(i in the literature (Part I) ^ 
or as found in the survey of young drivers (Part II), The first and over- 
riding question must be whether or not there is a youth-alcohol-crash prob- 
lem. The results from the literature, especially the literature on fatal 
crashes j'indicate strongly that a definable problem does exist. Young drivers 
*are overrepresented among fatally injured drivers who had been drinking 
by a factor of approximately 2 to 1 with respect to the number of young 
drivers in the license population. From the survey data, it was found that 
13, 8% of the young drivers in the general population (about one out of every 
seven) reported an alcohol related crash within the past three and one half 
years as compared with only 5, 5% of the middle aged drivers. Clearly, 
alcohol relat^d^^crash involvement is a problem for young male drivers. 

In many ways, however, this problem has several unique features either 
as compared with the non-alcohol related Crash problem for youth or as com- 
pared with the alcohol related crashes of middle aged drivers. The survey 
showed, for instance, that the young driver alcohol crash as compared with 
the young driver non-alcohol crash more often involved: 

Exceeding the posted speed limit 

Weekend and late night time periods 

A siAgle vehicle, as opposed to more than one vehicle ox a pedes- , 
trian 

The presence of passengers 

The use of drugs other than alct^ol 

Further, it was found both from the literatui^ and from the current data 
that young drivers are typically involved in alcphoi related crashes a^ lower 
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BAC's than are middle aged drivers. Also, speeding and excessive speed 
are more often associated with young drivers than with middle aged drivers. 

The specific characteristics of this problem as identified from the liter- 
ature review and the survey can best be summari2<,ed by returning to the 
hypotheses stated in the Introduction to Part 11 of this report. These hypo- 
theses and the conclusions for each with respect to the nature of the problem 
are presented below. 

Youthful Drinking 

. . Light to moderate use of alcohol is the norm for young American 
males. No difference was found between young and middle aged 
males of the general population with respect to drinking frequency 
or quantity. Light to moderate use of alcohol was the norm for 
both groups. 

Peer pressure is a key motivation for alcohol use among youth. This 
is apparently true from the literature. The current data also provide 
some support for this hypothesis. 

Deviant or socially undesirable behavior and attitudes are more 
often found among heavy drinking youths. The current data provide 
strong evidence for this hypothesis. The DWI/DWAI convicted 
drivers and to a lesser extent the accident involved drivers more , 
often reported a non-traffic criminal arrest, were les3 educated 
and generally displayed less desirable attitudes towards drinking 
and driving. Frequent drinkers were more likely to speed, speed 
after drinking, use drugs other than alcohol, avoid wearing their 
seat belts, etc. 

Youths are relatively poor judges of their own state of intoxication. 
While this hypothesis is true, it is not in^the direction R^redicted. 
Young drinkers tend to undere stimate their consumption limits with 
respect to the legal definition of intoxication. 
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Youthful Driving 

Young drivers are substantially overinvolved in highway accidents . 
This was absolutely true in the current data. Reported annual mile- 
age for young and middle aged drivers was comparable yjet 46i 5% 
of the young genejral population drivers reported a motor vehicle 
accident within the past three and one half years as compared with 
only 24. 7% of the middle aged drivers. ^ 

. Young drivers more often engage in risky driving . This was also 
true in the current data. More young drivers have driven in excess 
of 100 mph within the past five years, young drivers more often 
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avoid wearing their seat belts, they more often allow personal or 
emotional problems to affect their driving, etc. Most importantly^ 

drivers enjoy driving and enjoy driving at speeds in excess 
of the posted limit. 

Youthful Drinking -Driving . " 

' ^ Young driver s engage in drinking '^driving at a rate comparable to 
older drivers, but the young drinking -driver tends to exhibit a 
lower BAC. The current data show that the frequency of drinking - 
driving is comparable across age groups. It is lowest for the 
16-18 year olds, highest iot the 22-24 year olds with the, middle 
aged drivers somewhere in between. It is also true that the young 
driver tends to have a lower BAC at the time of his alcohol related 
craah. ^ . - 

Young drivers take a more tolerant view of drinking -driving . This 
was absolutely true in the current data. It was particularly true 
for those young drivers convicted of an alcohol related driving 
offense. 

Young drivers are generally unaware of the causative role of 
alcohol in highway accidents . This hypothesis was only partially 
true in the current data. Young drivers did know the importance 
• of alcohol in highway fatalities. However, many were unaware of 
the penalties for drinking driving and many did not know the impor- 
tance of a variety of factors affecting level of intoxication and im- 
pairment. 

Personality and life style factors contribute heavily to the yoi^th 
alcohol crash. The overriding conclusion from the current data is 
that alcohol interacts strongly with the life style and driving patterns 
of young males. This interaction or synergism heightens the 
problems associated with alcohol and antagonizes those pre-existing 
factors which make young drivers vulnerable^ to .crash involvement. 

Taken together, these' results indicate that there are problem areas of 
particular importance to the youth -alcohol'crash. The countermeasures 
disVussed in the following sections attempt to address these majot i^rpblems. 
Specifi^Uy, the countermeasures recommended attempt to deal tvith: ' " 

Speed . ^ 

Crash involvement at low BAC 

The association of speeding and drinldng 
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The late- night and weekend character of the alcohol crash 

' : . Attitude of young driver.s toward driving and drinking driving 

) ■ • ■ . ■ 

^ . " Lack of knowledge in certain key areas related t9 drinking driving 

^' . . Recurrence of' dririking- driving " ^ * , • 

It- is felt that those countermeasures dealing with the problems of speed and / 
the association of ipeed and alcohol show the most promise.for accident re- 
ckiction. " ' • 

Several counte r me a sure concep1>s were cdnsider<^d before arriving alt 
the final list presented in the following 'sections. Many were rejected either 
as being not workable^ or as not addressing an identified problem. Others 
were combined or modified as indicated by the data. Three of the counter- 
measure concepts ^^ug^ested in the Introduction to Part 11 do not appear projnis- 
ing (at least at thiTfe time). They were: 

« * * i ■ • 

. High ris»k dafivers can be identified. There are characteristics, ^ " 
such as criminal arrest anH educational status/ which do provide * 
some discrimination between high risk and lower' risk, young ' , • • 
JkiVers. However, it is not^felt that these characteristics distin- 
gmsh lietween young drivers sufficiently well to warrant develop- 

lent of a countermeasure based on this concept. First of all, thfe 
^problem of drinking and driving ampng young people is quite p^r- 
" vasive. * Secondly, it still appears that the best predictor of future' 

driving remains prior driving, and cdtinterm'easures a^e proposed 
^^t)ero^^ dealing with halting the recurrence of driiiking driving be- 
havior. ^ c\ 

, Restriction of drinking per se would be neither acceptable nor 

practical. 'Nothing in^the current data base indicates that restric- 
tion of drinking is a .currently viable, countermeasure app^oach^- 
Recent research' (5ee e,,g. , Douglass and Filki^s, 1974) i?idicates 
that lowering tl^e minimum legal drinking age doe^ produce a small, 
yet measurable, highway safety decrement. Nevertheless, it is 
'not likely that'this trend toward lowered age limits can be reversed, 
nor is 4t .likely that specific restrictions of drinking ;by time, of day ' ' • 
or day of w-eek.can be imposed. ^ . * ^ 

^Youths would accept alternatives to driving after drinking. I'he 
. • current dat^a suggests that youths would not^ accept such/alternatives. • 
Most would not, for instance, be willing to leave their ve|iicle and 
, call iihe police for assistance. • T . 

' * ■ ' ' . ' , ) . 

Th6 remaining countermeasure cohcepts presented in Part p appear in 
som^ form in/ the following sections. Many have been modified aijid additional \ 
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concepts have been added as indicated by the current data. Together, 
these cduntermeasur^s address the major problems and characteristics 
of the youth alcohol related crash. * , 
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n. LATE-NIGHT DRIVING RESTRICTION 

It is recommended that serious consideration be given to prohibiting 
or severely restricting operation of motor vehicles by young drivers during** 
late-night hours. This suggestion is predicated on the report ed ti me distri- 
bution of alcohol-related ctashes involving young drivers and on the temporal 
characteristics of their driving exposure. The precise strategy for such 
prohibition /restriction is a matter for further study, although various possi- 
ble approaches and constraints gan be enumerated at the present time. The 
expected benefit of this recomnaendation cannot be precisely computed, since 
it may induce a temporal redistribution of drinking -driving patterns and, in 
particular, alcohol-related crashes'". However, restriction of driving during 
relatively brief periods of the day -would directly focus on up to 50% of the 
young driver alcohol-involved crashes now bfeing expisrienced. 

A. Definition of th e P r'oblem 

Aniong the general population of young ^drivers, the typical (62%) alcohol- 
related crash occurs'between the hours of 10 p.m. ahd^4 a.m. A relatively 
small minority of their non-A/R crashes take place during that time interval 
(17%). Further, night driving among youths is particularly practiced by 
frequent and very frequent drinkers. Fifty eight percent of the young fre- 
quent and very frequent drinkers accumulate 40% or more of their annual 
mileage at night, while this .is'^true of only/43% of the young infrequent and ve 
infrequent drinkers. 

Restriction of nighttime driving by young np.otorists thus would not only 
provide a means of interventioti into the majority of alcohol-related crashes, 
but also would proveiless inconvenient to young drivers who rarely or never 
engage in drinking -driving. 

B. ImpJLe mentation Considerations . ^ 

Among the considerations that must be faced in devising a nighttime 
driving restriction cojuntermeasure are: 

The time periods during which it will apply 

\ , - both the benefit and likelihood of implementation of a driving 

restriction cotlntermeasure will probably depend on the specific 
period of prohibition envisioned. For example, as stated above 
prevention of driving from 10 p. nri. to 4 a. m.^^may permit inter 
vention into 62% of the young driver alcohol-related crashes. 
However, legislatures and/or licensing, agencies --<as well jas th 
general driving public--might be loathe to enact or supp.ort a 
prohibition of driving during a. full jquarter of the day. Restric- 
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tion of driving durilig a shorter period, e. g. , 1 a, m.'^to 3 a-, m, , 
might be more readily implemented, but its effectiveness in ^ 
crash prevention would obviously be less. Effort should be 
undertaken to e^lore the feasibility of various driving restric- 
tion schemes with representative legislative, licensing, and law 
; enforcement personnel (and members of the driving public) to 

determine the degree to which such countermeasures would be 
sponsored, enforced, and supported, 

• ' The day(s) of week on which it will apply 

similar to the timing considerations discussed above is the- 
question of the days on which nighttime driving would be pro- 
hibited. Again, this\questi6n relates to both the effectiveness 
and practicality of tiie countermeasure. Ideally, one might wish 
r to apply night-driving restriction during each day of the week, 
•* ^ but its application to weekend nights (Friday and Saturday, or 
Friday, Saturday and Sunday) might more readily be accepted 
by the relevant" agencies and segments of the population.^. Here, 
J too, data are needed that define the acceptability of various' 
such schemes and their possibility of implendentation. — 

The individuals to whom it will apply 

the countermeasure is, of course, recommended for ^applica- 
tion to young drivers. However, it 'may not be possible to single 
out specific age groups as the target population for. driving re- 
striction schemes. In many states, individuals aged- ^8 or 
older have been granted full majority rights; in aU states, these 
rights apply to all persons Zl years of age or older. Thus, legis- 
lation to enforce a driving restriction upon a particular age group 
might be precluded on the basis of age c^s crimination. However, 
the licensing agency may be authorized to consider, all individuals 
' who have been licensed for, say, , eight years or less as "novice'' 
or "probationary" drivers, in which case, nighttime restriction . 
could be a statutory condition of the probationary license period. 
Under this scheme, certain older drivers would also be bound 
by the restriction, although young drivers would remain its 
• _ majot focus. 

If this approach were adopted, it Ob^viously would be necessary 
to defiKC^a probationary license duration that would strike a 
^ proper balance between the effectiveness and acceptability of 

the 4^iving restriction countermeasure. One possible solution 
to this, problem might be to mandate a |)robationary license for 
^ , the first two to fpur y.ears of the driving privilege, with auto- 

matic extension of probation tied to .a violation "point" system. 
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Then, \ young driver who maintained a (relatively) ''clean** 
' record Sot his first few years would at the end of that period 

be entitled to a "full privilege" operator's license. Conversely, 
one who had been cited for sufficient violations to amass the 
criterion number of points would face -an additional period of 
probation, 0 In this way, the countermeasure ultimately would 
; exert its maximum impact- -and inconvenience --on the subset 
of youths most prone to exhibit driving problems, 

' *" » 

C. Anticipated Benefits and Costs . ' 

' ■ ■ ■ - 

At the present time, both the costs and benefits that may be associated 
with the reconrimended' night driving restriction are. difficult to estimate. 
Clearly, both would depend on the spfecific implementation strategy selected. 
What can-be said regarding benefits is that up to 50% or more of the young 
driver alcohol -related crashes --depending upon the implementation scheme 
occur during periods when the countermeasure would prohibit driving. Of * 
course, not all of these crashes would be prevented, sincjs some young niotor- 
ists undoubtedly would continue to drive, and become involved in crashes, 
during the prohibited times. Also, the countermeasure might induce a shift 
in the drivilig patterns of young motorists that could lead to a "redistribution" 
of some crashes: i.e. , some accidents might simply take place (earlier oy 
later than would have been the case had the countermeasure not be^n in force. 
^However, even 50% effectiveness of this countermeasure could result in 
prevention of one-quctrter or more of all, alcohol-related crashes involving 
young drivers. 

With regard to costs, the chief inlpact probably would be felt in the 
need for increased resource expenditures by licensing agencies (who would 
administer the countermeasure) a!nd law enforcement agencies (who would 
be charged with enforcing it). Additional study is necessary before this 
impact can accurately be gauged. However, ^it should be noted that a success- 
ful driving restriction countermeasure would help reduce certain cost require- 
ments faced by these agencies, e. g. , those associated with accident investiga- 
tion, reporting and rpcord keeping. 

D. Specific Recommendations ' 

In accordance with the preceeding discussion, it is recommended that 
ttie following efforts be pursued to develop and validate a countermeasure 
based .on restriction of late-night driving by young motorists: 

s 

. Determine, through surveys and/or other appropriate techniques, 
* the attitudes of legislators , motor vehicle administrators, police, 

other relevant officials, and the general driving public relative to 
alternative driving restriction strategies. Problems and costs 
associated with the implementation of such strategies should also 
be determined for the groups listed above. 



To augment the existing ^ata from this and previous research, 
collect, through driver surveys, examination of traffic records 
systems, and other appropriate techniques, data on the distribu- 
tion of Alcohol -related and non-alcohol- related crashes by time 
of day -and day-of-week. • In pursuing this effort, a sufficient data 
base should be developed to permit accurate estimation of the 
maximum possible inripact of the various implementation strategies 
on youth -alcohol -crashes. 

Develop, from the results of the two preceeding steps, the night 
driving restriction strategy offering the optimum balance among 
potential effectiveness^ cost and acceptability. 

Test the riight driving restriction counte rmeasure developed in 
the preceeding step to determine its effectiveness. 

If the preceeding step is found to produce a cost-effective reduction 
in youth-alcohol-crashes, implement such countermeasure on a 
.national basis, through promulgation of a highway safety standard 
for driver licensing or other appropriate mechanism. 
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LOWERED SPEED LIMITS FOR NIGHTTIME DRIVING 



It is\recommended that lower speed limits be posted for night driving, 
at least on limited access roads and other thoroughfares where relatively 
high speeoys (45 mph or more) are permitted duAng daylight houris. .This . ' 
suggestion\st^ms from the evidence that excessi/ve speed often is coupled 
witl^ drinki'n^rdriviitgL^b^ young motorists. Reduced speed limits, of course, 
wbii^d apply fcp all drive^>^ but would have the ygreat^s-t irppact on you^ths. 

which this recommendation to^ld^^^ implemented is fairly 
stralightforwar^, and could fbdlow the approatl^'^thai^ already has been adopted 
in certain localities. This suggestion 'is im^'nded to focus on the youth- 

Ive exc^^ive apeed; however, estimation 
eventing these crashes must await further 
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alcohol-crashesXreported to in 
of its potential effectiveness in 
study. 



A, Definition of the P^oblejn 



In more than one third (35%) of their alcohbl -related crashes, young 
drivers reported they, had been travelling at 40 mph or more, while this is 
true in less than one fifth (18%) of their non-alcohol-related crashes. 
Further, in nearl} one quarter (23%) of the alcohol-related events, these 
young drivers indicated they had been exceeding the posted speed limit, 
while this was the ^sj in only 8% of their non-alcohol-related accidents. 
The&6 differences exist despite the lack of &.ny appreciable variation in the 
posted speeds at these crash locations^ * 

The evidence is also clear that speeding is niost often practiced by the 
young frequent or very frequent drinkers. 'Some 42% of these individuals 
agree that, in general, they tend to drive faster than the speed limit, ^while ^ 
this is true of 36% of young drivers who are'infrequent or very infrequent « 
drinkers. \ Also-, 21% of the more, frequent drinkers attest that they tend to 
drive even\ faster than usual when driving after drinking, but only 13% of the 
more infrequent drinkers indicate this to be the case. 
\ 

Thus, among young motorists, high speed is especially a characteristic 
of drinking -driving, and probably augments the risk posed by ths^t behavior. 
Reduction of speed during the period of highest incidence of drinking -driving 
(nighttime)* offers an indirect-^-but potentially fruitful --means of diminishing 
that -risk. '* . " 



B. Implementation Considerations 

Implementation of a reduced nighttime speed countermeasure would 
require posting separate day /night limits on all affected roadways, and defin- 
ition of the times during which each limit applies. Perhaps the simplest 
approach would be to tie the nighttime limit to the time period during which 
the law mandates activation of headlights ; typically, this spans the period 
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from one half hour after sunset to one half hour before sunrise. Then, non-' 
refle.ctive signs could be employed to post the daytime limits; their lack of 
visibility under headlight' illumination would unambiguously signify the applic- 
ability of the nighttime limit. This approach has already been taken, for 
example, on 'high -speed roadways in Arizona, 

Specific considerations that must be addressed prior to implementation, 
of such countermeasure include : ' 



Selecti^X'of roadways on which the reduced nighttime speed should 
appl;^; 

• • definition of the maximum nighttime speed. * 

The proper formulation of these decisions requires data on the inci- 
depces of crashes, alcohol and/or speed related violations, traffic volume, 
etc. on the various roadways utider consideration, and an assessment of the 
enforceability of alternate reduced speed limits. Additional research is 
needed to supply such data. Howevet, as a point of d- parture, it is suggested 
that consideration be given to adopting a maximum nighttime speed of 45 mph, 
and apply:ng this to all roads and highways where the current posted speed 
exceeds that limit. In some cases, this could necessitate a corresponding 
reduction of the legal minimum speed. 

C. Anticipated Benefits and Costs . ' \ 

^ , As mentioned earlier, the proposed coHntermeasure would be targeted 
toward the youth -alcohol-crashes that involve ^peed plus the (presently 
•unknown) segment of older driver-alcohol-crash^s that are speed related. 
Further, some benefit would be realized in reduction of non.-alcohol-Velatecl 
crashes, although the data sikggests that far fewer of these involve speeding. 
Of course, one^would not expect that all, or even necessarily most, of these 
'^target*' crashes would be prevented solely through reduction in the speed 
limit. However, the existence of differential dayVnight* speed limits in 
certain parts of the nation suggests that studies clyuld be undertaken that, 
would shed l*ght on the potential effectiveness of tMs counteTv^easur^' 

v 

Costs associated with this recommendation wqikld include ''pne time'', 
or initial, expenditures for modifying the posted sjj&ed signs an^ perhaps 
continuing requirements for additional law enforcement resources to ensure 
compliance with the regulation. Estimates of theselfcould be infered from 
the experiences of virtually all states in the recent IWablishment of 55 mph 
posted speed limits as a fuel-conservation measure.^ 

D. Specific Rec o mmendations \ 

\ 

In accordan^.f vith the preceding discussion, tht. following tasks 
should be undertake^ in preparation for the implenieutr-.tion of a lower 
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iiighttime speed limit counter me a sUife : , " * ' 

Determine, thrrougK comparisons of crash ^incidences at selected . 
locations, the impact of existing lowered night speed limits on 
accident occurrences. — Selected locations should include states 
which have aricf have not ilraplemetited such programs in the past. 
To the extefnt possible, .this research should attempt to identify 
the impact of reduced nighttime limits on: 

Total crashes 

Nighttime crashes 

Young driver crashes - • • 

Alcohol related crashes.. ^ 

i Determine, through field observations and other appropriate tech- 
niques, daytime and nighttime vehicle speed patterns and distri- 
butions at selected sites. This research could employ roadside 
interviews similar to thoae conducted by ASAPs, perhaps augmented 
by automated speed measurement systems (e.g. , ORBIS). If 
possible, this research should attempt to deterpiine speed distri- 
butions ^s a function of driver age and alcohol usage. 

' - . If the preceeding steps show evidence of a night-speed problem that 
potentially can be ar^ieliorated by reduced speed limits, iipplemetit 
such a program in carefully controlled limited applications to per- 
mit better estimation of its ^effectiveness. 
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IV. LOWERED ABSOLUTE LIMIT BAG LIMIT FOR 
NEWLY LICENSED DRIVERS 

It is recpmmended that legislation be considered to establish a lowered 
absolute limit of BAG to restrict drinking -driving by newly licensed motorists. 
This recdmmendation stems from the relatively high incidence of crash in- 
volvement by young drivers at low to moderate BAG levels --spe cifically, at 
levels well below the presumptive or absolute limits embodied in the exist- 
ing statutes in most states, and below the levels generally exhibited by older 
crash-involved djinking drivers. The strategy for establishment of such 
legislation could follow the model of current drinking -driving statutes. The 
chief benefit of this recommendation is expected to be realized in increased 
deterrence of drinking -driving resulting from facilitation of enforcement. In 
particular, suCh deterrence could help to prevent the (roughly) one half of 
youth alcohol crasheg that occur at low BAG. 

A. Definition>.of the Problem 

7 

Crash involvement at Ipw -to-moderate BAG is largely a young drivter 
phenomenon. Borkenstein, et al. (1964) found that very young drivers (age 
<20) were'Overrepresented by a" factor of nearly 3 to 1 in crashes occurring 
at BAGs between 0.01% and 0.04%, in comparison to their proportion in the 
noh-crash involved population Operating vehicles, at the times and places of 
accidents (see Figure 1). In contrast, drivers aged 20-24 show almost no 
overrepresentation in crashes at those BAGs, and middle aged (35-44) dif^Arers 
are actually underr epre sented in those crashes. An even greater age dif-\ 
ference was observed in crashes where the driver's BAG was between 0. 05%^ 
and 0.09%. 

The present study also produced data supporting this finding. ' Among 
young drivers who had been drinking prior to the night, injury crash which 
led to their inclusion in the sample, 43% reported they had consumed only 
one or two drinks. However, only 21% of the middle aged drinking-drivers 
in these' crashes'had consumed no more than two drinks prior to the crash. 

These findings clearly indicate that a large proportion of the youth- 
alcohol-crash problem--as distinct from the middle age -alcohol -crash prob- 
lems-stems from driving at low BAG. Existing drinking -driving laws do 
not address this portion of the problem: in most states, evidence that a 
driver's BAG was 0.05% or less essentially precludes conviction on an 
alcohol-traffic charge, and. only rarely will conviction result if the BAG 
was betv^een 0. 05% and 0. 09%. Provision of a lower absolute BAG limit 
for young drivers would enable enforcement to be better directed toward the 
true nature of the problem, i 
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B. Implementation Considerations- , 

The recommended legislation should almost certainly establish an 
absolute , rather than presumptive , BAC limit. Presumptive limits (which 
currently are^in force in most states) generally are employed to establish 
evidence of ^^intoxication" or "impairment" or other subjective correlates 
of alcohol consumption. An absolute limit makes it an offense per se to 
operate a motor vehicle >vhen BAC equals or exceeds the specified value, 
whether or not intoxication or impairment is evident. Since much of the 
youth-alcohol -crash problem exists at low BAC, where physical inipairment 
may be slight and difficult to establish, an absolute limit is clearly prefer- 
able. 

Among the specifi-c considerations that must be addressed in developing 
this recommendation are the following: 

The format of the legislation 

- One model for the necessary legislation may be found in exist- 
ing absolute, or "per se", drinking driving laws,, such as that in force in 
New York State (section 1192, part 2, of the Vehicle and Traffic Law): 

"No person shall operate a motor vehicle while he 
has . 10 of one per centum or more by weight of 
^alcohol in his blood ..." 

For the recommended countermeasure this model must be adapted to address 
both the lowered limit and the segment of the driving populatiofi ttamhich it 
is to apply. For example, .this could be achieved as follows: 

"No person holding a probationary operator's license 
shall operate a motor vehicle while he has >, X of 
one percentum or more by weight of alcohol in his 
' blood ..." 



The suggestion to apply the recommended legislation to "probationary" 
drivers is, in part, motivated by the previously observed need to avoid 
specification of age ranges that may conflict with the ei>cercise of full majority 
rights. Also, probationary licensing may provide a means of applying the 
lowered limit to older drivers previously convicted of alcohol -traffi(| violations. 

The selection of a specific value of the absolute limit ("X" in the 
above model) is another^ey consideration for implementation, and is dis - 
cussed below. 

Definition of the absolute limit 

Establishment of the legal maximum BAC for probationary 




drivers requires striking the optimum balance among acceptability, enforce- 
ability and the nature of the problem. The data cited above suggests that 
a fair proportion cf the problem may exist at BACs as low as 0, 02% or even 
0, 01%, However, enactment of such an extremely low absolute limit wt)uld 
be t a nt a mount to prohibiting driving after any drinking, which may not pjrove 
acceptable to legislators and/or law enforcement personnel. 

Clearly, additional study is needed before this decision can be form- 
ulated. Among other issues, such a study may disclose a need to inform 
^ legislators, police officers and other relevant officials o& the nature and 
magnitude of the youth -alcohol-crash problem as a means of securing their 
support for the recommended legislation. However, at present, the data 
seems sufficiently clear to conclude that the absolute BAG level for pro- 
bationary drivers should be set no higher than 0, 05%, and if possible, a 
level as low as 0,03% should be seriously considered. 

Provision of an adequate 'Implied Consent" statute 

In order to enforce the recommended lowered absolute limit, 
steps must be taken to ensure that a chemical test of a subpect's BAG will be 
secured. In all states, this need is now addressed through "Implied Gonsent** 
statutes, which typically contain clauses similar to the following: 

"Arry person who operates a motor vehicle in this state 
shall be deemed to have given his consent to a clxemical 
test , , , to determine the alcoholic content of hij blood 
when such test is requested by a poli :e officer having 
reasonable grounds to believe such person has been 
operating a motor vehicle in violation of [the drinking- 
driving statute]. If such person refuses to submit to a 
chemical test none shall be given, but ,,, his opera- 
tor's privilege shall be revoked Isuspended] for I a 
period similar to that imposed upon conviction of vio- 
lation of the drinking -driving statute J, 

T!ms, the "Implied Consent" statutes provide a means of 
either (1) securing a chemical test, or (2) taking appropriate action against 
the' suspect's license if the test is refused. However, in order to invoke 
the statute, the officer must have rea'so'nab^e grounds to believe that the 
drinking -driving offense has been committed. In cases where the (presump- 
tive or absolute) limit is set at 0. 10% BAG or higher, the officer may well 
hav^ sufficient evidence of physical impairment to- constitute "reasona'ble 
grounds". However, if the recommended lowe red limit is enacted, such 
evidence may not be available in many cases where the law has been violated. 
Hence, current "Implied Gonsent" legislation should be revised to facilitate 
enforcement. While the specific wording of the revised statute is a matter 
for additional study, one approach might be t9 empower a police officer to 
request a chemical tost of a probationary driver whenever the officer has ^ 
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reason to believe such driver haK alcohol in his body, 

\ \ 

C, Anticipated Benefits and Costs 

The impact of the recommended le^slation relative 'to crash pifeVention 
is particularly difficult to estimate becaii$e its immediate goal is to im- 
prove enforcement and thus to increase deterrence of drinking -driving. 
However, at this point, it is impossible to determine the degree to which 
vthe law would serve to increase enforcement, or the extent to which deterence 
^ drinking -driving will be improved by a given level of encorcement, pr 
ev^ whether increased deterence of drinkijng -driving will necessarily pro- 
duce^^ proportionate decrease in alcohol-related crashes. It is^ clear that 
the merV^enactment of the recommended lower absolute limit is not enough 
to ensure a^4ecrease in crashes --it is also essential that the law be rig- 
orously enfor^d and that the young driver population is aware of the en- 
forcement and thXPOssible penalties they face. 




At the present tihie, perhaps the most that can be said about the poten- 
tial impact of this count^rmeasure is that young drivers do seem sensitive i:o 
enforcement and resulting license action. As discussed earlier in this report, 
they exhibit much more concern over the possible loss of their driving pri- 
vilege than do middle aged drivers, and accordingly, they appear more fear- 
ful of the police, courts and other agencies empowered to restrict that pri- 
vilege. This at least suggests that a strong law, well enforced and well 
publicized, should certainly affect their drinking -driving behavior in the 
desired direction. 

Costs associated with this countermeasure largely will be borne by the 
enforcement/adjudication system. Each arrest for an alcohol -traffic offense 
requires expenditures of several man-hours by the arresting officer, chemical 
testing technician, prosecutor, judge, etc. The recommended law, if 
rigorously enforced, undoubtedly WDuld dramatically increase the number of 
arrests and conceivably could create a need for additional personnel in law 
enforcement and court agencies. At least rough estimates of these costs 
might be available from ASAP communities, where increased enforcement 
programs have been implemented. It is also worth considering whether -a ^ 
mechanism could be establis^ied whiSjreby the fines imposed on convicted 
alcohol-traffic offenders could be used to'help defray some of the enforcement/ 
adjudication costs. 



D. Specific Recommendations 

In order to pursue the development of this concept as a young drinking- 
driving countermeasure, the following steps would be"^eeded: 
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Identify the legal/constitutional issues associated.with the roconjx- 
mended legislation and determine whe^ther these issues can be jje- 
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solved. Among the issues to be addressed are: ^ - 

0 

The establishment of an absolute limit of BAC that is below the 
level typically associated with physical impairment 

Application of differential limits to various segments of the 
driving population ("novice" vs. "experienced" drivers) 



•Extension of the "Implied Consent" concept to ease^tKe grounds 
requiired for lawful' request of a chemical test 0' ^ ^ 

If the preceeding indicates the concept is constitutionally feasibl^^ 
determine, through surveys of legislative, court, police and othei^ 
relevant personnel! the extent to which such tegislation wo^ld be^ 
supported and enforced. In this effort, particular attention sho^uli " i 
.be paid to the degte^ of acceptability and support associated with Cr^ 
various*absolute limits that might "be enacted. 

Examine 'ca re fjiUy controlled applications of the recommended legip- 
lation--together^With the necessary' level of enforcement--in selected 
states. In tiiis effort, care should be taken to measure the impact of 
the law relative to both crash prevention and deterence of drinking 
driving. 



If the^preceding indicates that the legislation/enforcement will 
cost-effectively decrease the incidence of youth-alcohol crashes, 
take the necessary steps to encourage enactment of such laws in 
all states. 
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V, LEGISLATION REGULATING SPEEDING-AF.TER-DRINKINP 



It is recommended that vehicle and traffic laws be modified to designate 
aT^l^QW alcohol -traffic offense: "Speeding /-Had Been Drinking*'. This viola- 
tion wofedd correspond to the simultaneous occurrence of the following two 
elementsV (1) operation of a motor vehicle by a person who has any amount 
of alcohol in his bloodi and (2) operation of that vehicle at speed in excess 
of the poste.d liniit. This recommendation is intended to pejrmit legal re cogni 
ti on of one of the key characteristics of tha youth-alcohol-driving problem, 
both to facilitator enforcement and identification of young drinking -driver s/ 
The recommended legislation should, however, be applied to aH drivers re- 
gardless of age. 

A. Definition of the Problem . 

Speed in excess of the posted limit was reported by 23% of young drivers 
involved in alcohol-related crashers, but by only 8% of young drivers in non- 
alcohol accidents. Also, 42% of young drivers who are frequent or very fre- 
quent drinkers agree that they generally drive faster than th\e speed limit, 
as compared with 36% of young infrequent drinkers anrd 29% Qf middle aged 
drivers who are frequent driiikers. Further, 21% of young frequent drinkers 
claim to drive even faster after drinking than they normally do, while this 
is true of *13% of the young infrequent drinkers and 8% of the middle aged 
frequent drinkers. 

Thus, \t is evident that speeding and drinking are often ^nked among 
young drivprs. To be sure, neither need necessarily be very exaggerated: 
The most common speeding from the current self-report data involves 
speeds roughly 5 to 15 mph above the posted limit, and drinking -driving 
usually occurs at relatively low BAG. However, the joint occurrence of 
"slightly excessive" speed and low to moderate BAG features prominently 
in the crash experience of young drivers. Additional evidence, based on 
police estimates of speedrand presented in Part I, show even a stronger rela- 
tionship between speedinjg and driving. Thus, efforts to combat this aspect 
of the problem definitely seem worthy of consideration. 

B. Implementation Considerations 

Apart from the. obvious need for legislation to define the recommended 
offense, implementation of this countermeasure requires that steps be taken 
to address two major needs; 

Assurance of strict enforcement of posted speed limits --first and 
foremost, a real committment by law enforcement agencies 'to 
apprehend and investigate motorists exceeding the posted §peed is 
absolutely required. Of course, speeders have long been a major 
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target of traffic patrolmen. * However, as discussed above, the 
"speeding/had been drinking" driver is not nejcessarily travelling 
at v^ry high speed; if strict speeding enfprcement were limited to 
only flagrant violators, a large proportion of young, drinking drivers 
would remain* undetectedT and undeterred. Moreover, the current 
data clearly shows that the young -speeding -drinking driver's crashes- 
, are not limited to freeways and other high posted speed roads. Thus, 
rigorous enforcement must be applied not only on limited access 
highways but on virtually all thoroughfares. 

To be sure, in calling for strict speeding enforcement across-the- 
board, one must recognize the practical probleYns faced by the 
traffic patrolman. Technically, a motorist travelling 1 mph above 
the posted ?peed may be Just as "guilty" as one who exceeds the • 
limit by 15-20 mph. Nevertheless, some latitude is essential be- 
fore enforcement action can be talsen. Most law enforcement agencies^- 
are awa^rq. that speeding conviction is extremely difficult to. secure 
if the motorist has only slightly exceede(J the lirait, and as a result 
generally have established informal policies that allow some lee- 
way (perhaps 5 mph aboye the limit) before a citation will be issued^ 
Such policy is certainly -|>rudent, and would not conflict with the 
spirit of the recommended "speeding/had been drinking" legislati/6n. ' 
But strict enforcement within the constraints of the policy is essen- 
tial if the recommendation is to produce the desired impact on/the 
problem. 

Provision of means of establishing that the driver "has beeii drink- 
ing"--at the time of initial apprehension of a speeder, the/patrol- 
man may have no reason to suspect that the driver has heen drink-/ 
ing. Subsequently, .the odor of alcoholic 'beverage may l/e detected, 
on the driver's breath, and other symptoms of drinking may be pre- 
sent (e. g. , slurred speech, etc. ). Naturally, if the ejvidence is 
sufficient to provide reason to believe that the drivei* is under the 
influence of alcohol in the sense of existing drinking -driving laws, 
the officer should arrest the driver for DWI or an /equivalent 
offense. How.^ver, if the officer cannot reasonably conclude that 
the driver is legally impaired, the recommended "speeding/ha^ 
been drinking" l^-w would apply. / » 

The key practical problem in,- this instance is /chat the officer gen- 
erally would have little o^r nd evidence of drinking other than the 
odor of alcohol on the sv^ispett's breath. Such odor may be stro igly 
suggestive of drinking, /but may not constitute "relevant, admiss- 
abl^"^ evidence for court testimony, especially since alcohol itself 
has little or no -odor. * < / 

Accordingly, effective implementation of the recommended counter- 
Yneasure may require/enactment of legislation to J'equire breath 
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screening tests of rpotorists suspected of ['speeding /had been 
/ drinking". Such tests need^not necessarily provide quantitative 
measurement of BAG, although that would be preferable. Rathe*, 
qualitative indication of the presence or absence of alcohol cov),rd 
suffice. 



C. Anticipated Benefits and Costs 



The benefits o 




e recomme 



nded counte'rmeasure should be 



-fold: 



It shouM increase deterence of speeding, both in geiWal and, 
especially after drinking, so doing, it should he>^/to minimize 
one aspect of youthful driving behavior that appe^s io associate 
heavily with crashes. /' / 




It should facilitate identification of young dafinking-^driving offenders. 
Such increased identification should enh^ce.the Effectiveness of other 
recommended countermeasures (ASIS^ehabilitation) designed to 
prevent recurrence of drinking -driv^g. / 

The major contribution to the costs Wsociated with/this recommendation 
would arise from its demands on the resources of law enforcement agencies. 
'As noted earlier, this recommendatio/ cannot prove to be effective unless 
rigorous enforcement of speeding is Established and ir^aintained. R-ealization 
of the necessary level of enforcen^nt may require an appreciable increase 
in the number of traffic patrols fielded by police departments'. Of course, 
provision of appropriate fines f/r "speeding/had been drinking" violations 
may help to offset the incfreas^ expenditures for enforcement. 

Accurate estimation o^oth the cOst and benefit of this recommendation 
clearly requires data bey/nd that obtained in this study. However, such data 
is available. Some stat/s currently have legislation governing moving 
Chicle violations by di^vers who have been drinking. For example, in 
Kentucky, motorists An be, and frequently are, cited for "reckless/had 
been drinking"; in c/nnecticut, warning tickets for driving -after -drinking 
can be issued in certain cases. Agencies in these and similar states may 
be able to provid^esti mates of the impact and cost of such legislation. 

It should b/ noted in passing, that although this recommendation focuses 
on the speediii^- drinking interrelationship, a similar approach could be ^ 
taken toward/any moving vehicle violation committed by a drinking -driver. 
In all cases/ it would be prudent to establish more severe penalties for the 
alcohol-as^ciated violation, than for the basic offense itself. The overall 
effect of s4ch across-the-board legislation should be to deter drinking- 
driving a£ even low to moderate BAG. 
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D, , Specific Rje commendations 

Validatioii af the benefit of "speeding /had been drinking" violations', 
will necessitaf:e pursuit of the following activities: 

I' 

Determine, through surveys in appropriate states , the effectiveness 
and cost of current enforcement efforts aimed at drinking -driver 
moving vehicle violations. Impact relative to the incidence of 
alcohol-related crashes should' receive special focus in this effort. 

Ascertain, through surveys of legislative, motor vehicle administra- 
tive, and judicial personnel, the^feasibility of enacting legislation 
suc}h as that recommended for this countermeasure* 

Identify law enforcement resource requirements associated with 
this recommendation, arid estimate the costs corresponding to these 
requirements. 

Continue the development and testing of protable breath alcohol 
nieasurement devices to ensure the availability of the equipment 
necessary for effective enforcenaenl^.^ ' ^ 

Examine the effect of enactment of the recommended legislation to 
permit full assessment of its cost and benefit. , 

If the preceeding indicates sufficient cost/effectiveness, en- 
courage similar legislation in all states, through promulgation of 
traffic enforcement standards or in other appropriate ways. 



\ 

\ 

\ 



\ 
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VI. PUBLIC EDUCATION TO IMPROVE AWARENESS 
OF KEY CHARACTERISTICS OF DRINKING -DRIVING 



It is recommended that educationy information campaigns be considered 
to improve the driving public^s knowledge of certain legal and technical 
characteristics of drinking-driving. It is fully recognized that much effort 
and funds already have been devoted to this area->-in fact, the data from this 
study indicates that previous campaigns may well have improved the public's 
knowledge in many respects. However, the current data also show that 
knowledge continues to be relatively poor in certain specific instances. In 
particular, the public seems insufficiently aware of the penalties for alcohol- > 
traffic violations and certain factors that affect the degree of intoxication 
produced by a given amount of alcohol. In general, ^ese gaps in knowledge ^ 
apply to both young and middle aged drivers, 'howevef, Jfchere is evidence 
that the lack of knowledge has a different effect on the-drinking and drinking- 
driving behavior of the two age groups. This suggests that it wcjuld be de- 
sirable to develop a youth -oriented public education program' to help remedy 
the problem, ' * 

A. Definition of the Problem 

Among young drivers, penalties and police enforcement apparently can 
exercise a real deterence of dangerous driving. For example, 72% of the 
young general driving population agree or strongly agree that the possible 
loss of license motivates those who drive in accordance with the law, Sim- 
ila^rly, 70% agree or strongly agree that the overall penalties for traffic 
infractions deter illegal driving behavior. In contrast, only about'55% 
^gree or strongly agree that the "danger*^*. inherent in violation of traffic 
laws motivates safe driving. Clearly, enforcement and punishment can 
have a major impact on youthful driving behavior, • ^ 

However, many youths are unaware of the punishment they may exper-- ' 
ience lot drinking -driving. For example, 27% believe that conviction of 
drinking -driving will not result in loss of license, and another 7% believe the 
license would be suspended for one month or le^s. About 28% think that, 
upon conviction, they would be required to pay a^'fine, no greater than $40.00, 
or no fine at all. 

Here, then, is one area that previous public education campaigns have 
failed to emphasize. The fact that youthful driving behavior c^be influenced 
through fear of license suspension will be of little value in combating the 
youth-alcohol-crash problem unless it is widely un(Jerstood thatj/drinking- 
drivers will lose their licenses. 

It should be noted that many middle ag^d drivers of the general popula- 
tion are also unaware that DWI conviction can lead to license suspension- -in 
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^ fact, as many as 41% of those drivers apparently are unaware of tha.t penalty. 
However, leas than half (49%) of these middle aged drivers agree that fear 
of license suspension motivates driving in accordance with the law. There- 
fore, while similar public education programs might be developed for the 
middle aged drivers, the information they would convey probably would have , 
1^88 impact: on their driving behavior than is expected from the recommended 
young driver program. 

The second aspect of the problem at hand concerns the driving public's 
knowledge of factors affecting intoxication. In particular, it was found,that 
many drivers of the general population: 

Are unaware that body weight influences the degree of intoxication 
producerfby a given amount of drinking (this was true of 37% of 
young drivers and 48% of middle aged drivers) 

Deny that less experienced drinkers tend to bec6me intoxicated on 
smaller amounts of alcohol (48% and 41%, respectively, of young and 
'middle aged drivers) 

- Believe^^ that black coffee is helpful in sobering up (39% of young 
drivers, 49% of middle aged) 

An individual possessing a proper understanding of these factors would 
be better prepared to adjust (moderate) his drinking in accordance with his 
spe'ciflc characteristics and circumstances. Most importantly, he would not 
unknowingly be lured into an impaired condition because of a perceived -need to 
^*'keep up*' with drinking companions more experienced or physically larger 
than himself, or in the belief that an^antidote to alcohol is readily avaliable. 
The need for knowledge in this area is fairly common to young and middle 
aged drivers. However, since the young drivers generally are less exper- 
ienced drinkers, and so less Vset in their ways", public education programs 
to provide this knowledge sjioUld be more beneficial for tha^ age group. 

B. Implementation Considerations 

The two major consideration^ to be faced in developing t1ie recommended 
yog.th -oriented public education campaign concern the content of information 
and the media through which it is to be conveyed. 

Content 

The major knowledge "gaps" that should be addressed havfe been out- 
lined above. First, stress should be placed on the clear delineation of the 
penalties imposed for alcohol-traffic infractions. Second, physiological and 
experiential factors affecting alcohol-induced intoxication must be explained. 
However, although the issues to be raised can be identified, further study is 
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needed to define the most appropriate forna'at of presentation. For examplei 
should the campaign be designed to connote a ^'threatening*' message to cap- 
italize on the young driver's fear of penalties, or would a "low key" presen- 
tation be more beneficial? What is the best balance that can be struck be- 
tween the two issues to be addressed? 

Media 

* 

The current study attempted to gauge the subjects' exposures to 
various metiia. In the order^of decreasing contact-hours for young, drivers , 
these were: 

Radio (68% listen to the radio at least 15 hours per week; less 
than 3% do not listen to the radio) 

, - Television (22^o watch television at least 15 hours per week; less 
than _ 5%jip not watch television) 

"Newspapers (39% spend at least 5 hours per week reading news- 
papers; about 5% do not read newspapers) 

Magazines (21% spend at least 5 hours per week reading maga- 
zines; nearly 14% do not read magazines) 

In addition, 53% attend movie theatres at least 9 times per year, 
and 21% attend drive-in movies with that frequency. Nearly half (48%) reg- 
ularly attend athletic events. 

Based upon this data, the electronic media would seem to offer the 
best avenue of approach to young drivers. However, further study is needed 
before the most cost/effective approach can be selected. 

C. Anticipated Benefits and Costs 

It is always difficult to predict the benefits of a public education campaign 
To be sure, one might, from previous programs dealing with drinking driving 
extrapolate estimates of the percentages of the target population that will be 
''reached" and the degree to which knowledge of a particular fact will im- 
prove. However, such measures address "benefit" only in the most narrow 
sense. What is of real interest is the degree to which the improved knowledge 
will contribute to a reduction of drinking -driving and alcohol-related crashes. 
Because previous programs differed from the recommended campaign in 
both content and target population, their ultimate benefits are at best a tenu- 
ous^base for extrapolation. The effectiveness of the recommended program 
thus remains a matter for experimental resolvltion. 

Cost estimates, however, can be inferred from previous campaigns. 
Of course, these will vary with the media selected and the intensity (number 
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of repetitions) of thq messages. 

D. Specific Recommendations 

The following steps would be needed to develop the necessary public 
education campaign; 

Identify in detail the instructional content to be addressed. The 
data of this study will serve a« an excellent starting point for this 
effort. However, additional sampling of young drivers from various 
other areas of the nation may be needed to validate the representa- 
/ tiveness of the knowledge requirements which have been identified. 

Determine whether or not knowledge of this content will, in fact, 
lead to a positive change in behavior. 

• Assess alternative campaign formats. Test audiences and media 
consultants can help tc determine the most appropriate means of 

' structuring the content identified in the preceeding step. . ^ 

. Pre test the campaign in selected areas. Pre and post-measurement 
of knowledge, using stratified sampling techniques, is neces0ary 
to assess the immediate impact of the campaign relative to its success 
in conveying the necessary information. 

\ 

• If the preceeding indicates that the campaign shows promise of 
achieving 'its immediate objectives, implement it on a national basis. ^ 
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VII. PUBLid INFORMATION-DISTURBED BEHAVIOR 



Young drivers, particularly those young drivers convicted of Driving 
• While Intoxicated or. Driving While Ability Impair ed-Alcqhol, tend to have 
a more favorable attitude toward the drinking driver. This countermeasure 
recommendation is aimed at modifying this^ attitude or at least modifying 
any behavioral consequences of the attitude. The thrust of the counter- 
nnreasure is in the area of public education. Two possible approaches can be 
taken. The first is a straight public information program aimed at modi- 
fying the basic attitude. The second is essentially the '^Lackland Counter- 
measure Experiment" discussed in Part I of this report. Essentially, under 
this approach, the licensing agency' unequivocally states that it views drinking 
driving as disturbed behavior and that all those convicted of drinking-dri^ng 
would be subjected to a psychiatric evaluation to determine their fitness to 
operate a motor vehicle.. 

A. Definition of the Problem 

Each driver in the survey was askeji to rate the drinking -driver on a 
series of 22 descriptive scales. The results showed significant differences 
across'the sampling groups for 12 of these 22 scales. In each case, drivers 
convicted of DWI or DWAI, followed by the accident involved sample were 
more favorably disposed to the drinking driver. than were drivers fcrom the 
general populafion sample. It was also found that young drivers, regardless 
of sampling group, tended to be more favorably disposed than their corres- 
ponding sample of middle aged drivers. Factor analysis of this data re- 
vealed thatt there were at least three primary, underlying, components in 
the structure of this attitude: danger or threat posed by the. drinking driver; 
personal normality -stability of the drinking driver; and bravery of the drink- 
ing driver. 

B. Implementation Considerations 

Two different app3:9aches may be taken to implement this recommenda- 
tion. ReS^earch and feasibility testing will be required to choose between the 
two alternatives. First, a public information program directed toward young 
drivers could be implemented attempting to modify these attitudes. Th<p 
structure of this program, ajnd the messages employed \^ould have to be 
developed and the entire package would have to be tested for message trains - 
mission and behavioral change. 'The central questions in this testing would 
thus be: ^ „ 

\ . 

1. Can the attitude be modified? 
""2. Does attitude modification lead to positive behavioral change? 

. 201 • * ^ 
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The second^approach'to this problem, again basically public education 
in nature^ would be to focus directly on obtaining behavioral change via. the 
"Lackland Countermeasure" approach, ^his approach could be implemented 
via a media campaign focusjjag on the message that the licensing agency con- 
strues drinking and driving as disturbed or deviant behavior. Persons con- 
victed of Driving While Intoxicated, or the new speeding and drinking charge 
recommended above, could be subjected to a psychiatric evaluation. The 
results of this evaluation would be used to determine the individual's fitness 
to operate a motor vehicle. In the Lackland situation, the results of the 
evaluation could have been used to dismiss an individual from, the Air Force. 
Though no one was actually dismissed from the Air Force through this 
countermeasure, the Lackland experiment did produce a significant decrease 
in injury producing motor vehicle crashes. 

It is felt that the Lackland approach would probably be the better approach 
of the two suggested here. This approach did produce significant results, 
though it may be argued that airmen are a unique or highly specific population. 
Nevertheless, the current data Suggests that loss of license is a strong moti- 
vating force for young drivers. This, coupled with the thi^eat of psychiatric 
evaluation could bs a strong motivating force in limiting drinking and driving. 

The actual "psychiatric" evaluations could be performed by a "Driver 
Improvement Analyst. " Or, the program could be coupled to stii.te mental 
health agencies. The results of tKe evaluation could be used, in some cases, 
to withhold the driving privilege from individuals until such time as they 
have found help for any emotional disorders uncovered. In short, the licens- 
ing agency would have .grounds to suspend the driving privilege until such 
time as the individual was emotionally fit to drive. ^However, the main thrust 
of the Lackland program and of the program suggested here is deterrence o^ 
drinking driving via public education. This program would have to be de- 
veloped and tested prior to full scale implementation. The central question 
during this development and testing would be whether or not the knowledge that 
a psychiatric evaluation would be conducted will deter drinking and driving. ^ 

C. Anticipated Bene*fits and Costs 

The cost of implementing such a program could be minimal in those 
states which already have a Driver Improvement Analyst program. However, 
there could be additional costs incurre'd by mental health agencies since it 
is anticipated that the program would uncover, drivers who, in fact, have 
severe emotional problems. These individuals would require either private 
or state supported treatment. Identifying these individuals could be a second- 
ary benefit of the progtam. Ideally, the primary benefit of this progxam 
would be to deter drinking and driving. 

D. Specific Recommendations , • . 
The first stap would be to chooi^e between the two public education 
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approaches suggestexi here. This could be done by developing the two 
approaches and making the final choice based on research test results. • How- 
ever, it is felt that the best approach xiaight be to sinaply develop the Lackland 
countermeasure, and if successful, drop further consideration of the other 
approach. This developnaent colild proceed in the following manner: 

^ . Determine the acceptability /feasibility of implementing such a 
program within existing governmental, etc. , structures. 
_y ^ 
. Develop the required public education materials p.nd p^e-tes 
effectiveness in terms of information transmissi'on and beha 
change. 

Field test the entire package and evaluate in terms of alcohol re- 
lated accident reductipn. Jf this approach is not effective, then the 
second approach; namely, a direct campaign aimed at actually 
: changing the attitude, can be developed. ,* 

. It is not felt that the actual characteristics of the psychiatric evaluation- 
are key to the success of this program. If possible, these evaiuationB should 
simply be tied to other ongoing diagnostic or driver referral programs oper- 
ating within the juris^diction where the countermeasure is implemented. 

* s 
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Vm. DRIVER REHABILITATION 



Th-e best predictor of future driving has traditionally been prior driv- 
ing. The current data shows essentially the same results. Prior DWI/DWAI 
convictSons^were most prevalent among those drivers who were sampled on 
the ba^is of 4 recent^DWI or PWAI conviction. The purpose ofjthis counter- 
tneasiire would be to provide the young convicted drinking -drivel with a 
program or set Qf programs aimed at rehabilitating or otherv«^e modifying 
his drinking-driving behavior, 

A. Definition of the Problem , 

a 

Drinking-drivinjg among young people is not a rare occurrenc\^ nor does 
it cease following a drinking -driving crash or conviction. Drivers frim tbe 
DWI/DWAI sample drove most frequently after drinkiijg, and most frequently 
had a prior DWI/DWAI conviction. Strictly speakings driver rehabilita- 

^tion is not specifically a youth cQuntermeasure. At least in the general popu- 
lation^ the alcohol related traffic events uncovered in this atudy were most 
often th.e first such event the driver has had. Thus, the preventive counter- 
measures suggested earlier in this section are really more appropriate to 
the total youth problem. Nevertheless.,- recurrence of drinking-driving is 
a serious problem demanding attention and a solution to this pn6Mem could 
provide additional benefits with respect to the middle a'ged alcphol crash 
problenri^ Specifi^rajfly , a well conceived, broadly based youth program 
could notf 'Dnly help the youth crash problem, but could also help solve the 

•problem posed by those 25 yearS. of age or older. 

B. Implementation Considerations 

Jlehabilitation programs have been tried in the past that have de^lt 
with young drivers as part of the total DWI/DWAI arrest population. The 
Nassau County experience with this approach*, however, has been largely 
negative. As discussed in Part I, young drivers wi§re less likqly to compl.ete 
the Nassau program/ than were older drivers. Part of tfeis problem could be 
that the characteristics of the youth alcohol crash problem are in fact dif-, 
ferent from the characteristics of the, alcohol related crasHes involving older 
drivers. Regardless, it is recommended that speCially^designed youth- 
priented programs be developed and implemented. 

0 * 

The basic input mechanism to^these programs would be the DWI/DWAI 
conviction. However, a second and possibly even more important mechanism 
could be the speedlng-after-drinking legislation recommended earlier. 
Further, it has also been recopimended that convicted drittking-drivers under 
go a ^'psychiatric evaluation*' following conviction. The results of this eval-' 
uation, for diagnosis, could provide the raw data needed to assign drivers to 
rehabiliVation groups and determine exactly what therapy or remedial training 
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was required. * ^ 

It is felt that there are several sufficiently u^que aspects of the youthir 
crash problem, and of young pfeqple themselves, to recommend a rehabilita-^: 
tion program designed specifically for young drivers. The following key 
characteristics should be covered in such a program. 

Speed and ri-sk taking behavior on the highway • , 

Vehicle as an extension of \he young person's own personality 
(acting out frustrations, aggressions, etc.) 

The synergistic effects of small amounts of alcohol with risk, taking, 
behavibr and personality characteristics 

'Attitude toward drinking driving 

In addition, several of these young drivers will require helj) specific to 
their drinking problem. While most young^ drinking di*ivers are not alcoholics, 
nor are mo^t true "problem drinkers", many. will exhibit serious drinking 
problems exclusive of the driving situation. \\ 

■ ' ■ . \' ' 

C. Anticipated Benefits and Costs . 

The costs typically associated with drinking Xri^^er rehabilitation pro- 
grams vary trenxendously with program structure. Some previous programs 
have "consisted of no. more than a two-tour film/lecture presentation. Others 
.'^have consisted of 20-3Q hours of small group and' individual session^s. Neither 
^the current data nor t^fe literature are sufficiently complete to specify the 
required structure of a young driver program. Thus, costs must remain an 
open issue, - - 

tFnfortunately, the expected benefit from such a program is also an open 
issue. Prior rehabilitation programs have had mixed evaluation results 
with middle aged drivers. Thus, thte first problem is to create an ef^ctive 
program. The current data do, howfevisr, provide some indication of the 
expected benefit from a 100% effective program. Fully 9^.8% of the young 
drivers in the DWI/DWAI total sample '(N=295) had a^DWI or DWAI conviction 
during 1971 or 1972. Complete succe^^' from an operating program during 
1971 and 1972 would thus have resulted in a 9.8% reduction in incidents lead- 
ing to a subsequent DWI/DWAI convict^n on the part Qf these drivers. Of 
course, the greatest expected benefit ^om such a program would be the halt- 
ing of the recurrence of, drinking drivitig beyond the age of 25. This benefit 
cannot be estimated from the current data. 



D. Specific Recommendations 



Current driver rehabilitation/ re -training programs should incorporate 
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many of the young driver characteristics uncovered in i^he current 
data. Where possible, young drivers should be segregated from 
older drivers and further separation should be conducted based^on 
the severity of the young driver's drinking problehi. 

" . J 
A young driver specific rehabilitatipn program should be developed. 
This program should be prepared to handle young drivers with only 
moderate drinking problems convicted on the new speeding-after - 
drinking statute. ^ 

This program would then have to be tested and evaluated. If 
warranted, the program could then be implemented on a broad 
scale. , It is felt that the success of such a program will be highly 
dependent upon its ability to modify speed and risk taking behavior 
when driving after drinking. 
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IX. MANDATORY INSTALLATION OF ALCOHOL SAFETY 
INTERLOCK SYSTEMS FOR CONVICTED ALCOHOL- TRAFFIC OFFENDERS 



It is f ecbmmended that alcohol safety interlock systems (ASIS) be de- 
veloped and considered for vehicles operated by convicted drinking- drivers as a 
condition of license reinstatement. This recommendation is in response to 
the fact that individuals with previous convictions continue to drink and^ driver- 
ami become involved in alcohol-related crashes--at much higher rates-^an 
.do the general driving population. - The ways in which this recommendation 
could be implemented are numerous, but vary chiefly in terms of the types 
of drinking -driving intended to be prevented. The chief benefit of this rec- 
cpmendation would be its ability tod«ter effectively drinking -driving among 
those most likely tb commit that offense. Prior offenders account for a 
relatively small percentage of the driving public, but are -substaiiit|ally over- 
represented among those who frequently drink and dri'^e. ^,^> 

Mandatory ASIS installation could apply to all convicted d thinking -drivers, 
regardless of age. However, ASIS implementation strategies should be re- 
quired to deal properly with the special characteristics of the young drinking - 
driver problem. 

A. Definition of the Problem 

■ , ■ ♦ 

Young drivers who were previously convicted of. an alcohol -traffic offense 
reported the highest drinking frequency, incidence of drinking -driving and in- 
cidence "of involvement in alcohol-related crashes of all groups surveyed. For 
example, nearly two thirds (62. 1%) of young *'D's'* may be classed as frequent 
or very frequent drinkers, as compared" with 50% of middle aged "D's** and 
35:4% of young "CP's". Approximately 62% of young "D's" drive after 
drinking at least 20 times per year, as compared with 60% of middle aged 
*'D's'' and 50% of young **GP's". Finally, some 29% of young '^D's'' had been 
involved in at least one alcohol-related crasTi during the past three years 
( exclusive of the crash that may have led to their alcohol-traffic conviction), ' 
while this was true of 19% of the older "D's" and 14% of the young **GP's". 
Clearly, the convicted drinking -drivers - -and especially the younger meYnbers 
of that group- -are much more likely to violate alcohol -traffic laws. Applica- 
tion of ASIS to such individuals thus can provide an effective means of limiting 
.a substantial proportion of the drinking -driving problem". 

It is also important to note that the ASIS countermeasure generally is 
favorably viewed by the driving population, including the very individuals to 
whom it would be applied. Specifically, 77% of the young general population 
drivers indicated they would favor mandatory ASIS installation for drivers 
convicted of alcohol-traffic offenses - -and, so would 65% of the young drivers 
who themselves were convicted of sUch offense. Approximately 73% of both 
the middle aged **GP's** and middle aged *'D's** would also favor this applica- 
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tion of ASIS, Thus, tji^re is evidende that the coiintermeasure would meet 
with sufficient accept|i,^ility t0 perriYt its implementation. 

'•*'.'•' 

B, Implementation Conside rations j 

Several key issues must be fesolved before the; ASjLS could be put. to 
widespread use. These include: 



Installation Stifl|pefiy 

This issue includes such questions as: 

--which diJivers sh<i)uld be singled out far 
--at what point in time should the ASIS be 



AS IS ? 
installed? 
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--for ^h3it period of time should ins tallatfLon be required^? 

With regard to the first question, it seems obvious that, in order to 
derive maximum benefit, the coiintermeasure should be applied to as many 
identified drinking-drivers as possible. Clearly, then, the target population 
should include all drivers convicted of any alcohol-traffic offense, including^ 
the existing offenses of DWI, DJ/VAI, etc. , as well as violations of the / 
recommended speeding -drinking statute and the lowered absolute limit fOr 
newly licensed drivers. In addition, it may also be desirable to mandate 
ASIS installation for drivers who demonstrate a poor driving record in gen- 
- eral (e, g, , frequent crash and violation involvements) whether or not alcohol 
has dearly been established as a contributor to that poor record. This study 
and previou^ research have shown that the drinking -driver is more likely to 
develop a hiptory^of crashes and violations than is the non-drinking driver. 
Thus, by extending ^ASIS to the "problem driyexs** in. general, a larger pro- 
portion of drinking-drivers can be affected by the countermeasure. 

At least two approaches could be takeri' to answer the second question 
posed above. First, ASIS installation could tak^ place immediately upon con- 
viction of the alcohol-traffic offense. In that ca^e, the standard license 
suspension/revocation need not be imposed. Alternatively, installation 
could be a prerequisite for license reinstatement after the suspension period 
had elapsedi The proper approach to take should be identified on the basis of 
• the relative effectiveness of suspension and ASIS as a means of preventing 
drinking -driving. While further study is^needed on this point, it generally 
is conceded that it is extremely difficult to enforce license suspension effect- 
ively. Thus, immediate ASIS installation upon conviction may be the better 
choice, ^ ^ 

The third question may have the greatest iifipact on t^e ultimate 
effectiveness of the ASIS countermeasure, for its^answe^r will define the 
degree of intervention into the drinking r driving patterns '^of the target popula- 
tion. Obviously, the longejr the period of installation, th^ greater should be 
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the ultimate impact. Ideally, one might wish to require an indefinite period 
of installation, with removal of the device contingent upon the driver's 
ability to maintain a "clean" record Jor some fairly lengthy period of time 
(say, five years). However, a shorter, specified tii^ie period of installation 
might prove more feasible in light of existing penalties for alcohol-traffic 
offenses, . • ^ 

! At this point, no final resolution of these issues can be made, 

order to arrive at the optimum answer to each question, the views of court and 
licensing agency representatives should be solicited and any requirements for 
enabling legislation should be identified. 

The type of drinking -driving intended to be prevented 

- In theory, ASIS is capable of detecting any desired degree of 
blood alcohol concentration and /or alcohol-induced impariment. Thus, for 
example, the system could be designed to detect a given degree of psychomotor 
impairment, e. g. , through tests of reaction time, compensatory tracking 
ability, etc. With that approach, the instrument would prevent driving by 
most, but not necessarily all, individuals whose BAC exceeds the "legal" 
limit, and also by some ^hose BAC is Below that yalue. On the othej hand, 
the instrument could be desigx^ed to directly measrure the motorist's BAC, 
e.g. , through a breath test, axid preclude driving if that ^AC equals or ex- 
ceeds some particular value. ' * , 

In one sense, the psychomotor -test ASIS might be preferable, 
since it is compatible with existing alcohol -traffic laws in most states (which 
laws are intended to focus on drivers who are "under the influence" alcohol) 
and because the test more closely relates to driving ability. However, the 
data discussed earlier in this report indicates that many young drivers become 
involved in alcohol-related crashes at fairly low BACs - -specifically , at 
BACs that generally do not produce reliably measureable psychomotor impair- 
ment. Thus, at least for young target population drivers, a psychomotor-test * 
ASIS might be incapable of addressing a major segment of the problem at hand. 
Accordingly, a breath-test ASIS wQuld likely be the better choice, at least 
for young drivers. Moreover, such ASIS should be designted to prohibit 
driving at a relatively low BAC threshold. At the very least, the threshold 
should not exceed the lowered absolute limit discussed in a previous recom- 
mendation. Ideally, it would be best to design the system so that even a 
trace of alcohol in the breath would suffice to prohibit driving. 

Other issues affecting feasibility, cost and effectiveness 

- It may'weli be possible to resolve the preceeding issues and 
arrive at the optimum Installation strategy and BAC threshold, but that alone 
will not ensure the practicality of the ASIS concept. .For, many other factors 
may affect the instrument's ideal performance. These^ include : 
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tW possibility that the device may be circubiventdd, isig, , 
by/electrical or mechanical tampering, by supplying aijtificial 
brieath samples, or in various other ways.- \ 

/he potential need for expensive safeguards |to proveritj this 
Circumvention, including elaborate tamper-proof iesign, fre- 
luent inspection, etc, , w.hich could intolerabjly degrade cost- 
^effectiveness. 



tent 



Thet possibility of litigation affeqting the instrume 
urer, the licensing agency, and the enforcement/ 
system resulting from any failure of the device tc 
intended function. For example, could the manuf actiiijer be 
held liable for any dama^ caused by a drinkiikg-c riv^:r who had 
somehow managed to "pass** the interlock? Would his^ success 
in ^'passing" the test preclude his conviction on an .alcohol 
traffic charge?? ( 



^Clearly,, these and similar issues must be resolve< 
iat they will only minimally affect cost-effectiveries< 
rther study of both a technical and legal nature is reciu 



nt's Jrrianufact* / 
adjudlication 
perform its 



It U^St to .tl^fe 
Tota[ccomplish 



Ajfiticipated Benefits and Costs 

Several allusions hjave already been made to factors thatl:Tiay| i*ffect thO 
tost or effectiveness (or both) of the ASIS countermeasure, wiicq illustrates 
|the difficulty of assessing its merits at tl;iis state of developni int.j I Certainly, 
both benefit and cost will be influenced by the implementation strategy, the 
type of drii;iking-^ riving intended to be c^prevented, *the instrunn eyit|B accuracy 
and reliability,, lis susceptibility to circumvention, its legal i ami fi cations, 
etc, PerhafJs most importantly, cost-effectiveness hinges upofi'tthe extent 
to whit;h s^uch' devices can be put to use, i, e. the percentage^ of the drinking- 
driving population th^t is affected by the countermeasure. This in turn will 
be closely associated with the' level of police enforcement. In pajrt, previous 
reconimendafibns concerning legislative revisions (lowered al pollute limit, 
speeding/had been drinking offense) are intended to facilitate, enforcement to 
ensi;ire/better identification of drivers for .whom ASIS is^ a suitable counter- 
measure, ' 

D, Specific- Recommendations 

In order to establish definitively the merits of th^ ASIS countermeasure, 
it is reaonimended that research be conducted in the following areas: 

Continued development and testing of alternative ASIS condepts. This 
^ shbuM include both laboratory and field testing of both psychomotor 

i' and breath-test systems. Such testing should address performance 
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(i.e., accuracy), reliability (mechanical, electrical, etc. ), sus- 
ceptibility to circumvention, etc. 

Estimation o£ effectiveness and cost. This should, if possible, seek^ 
estimates of crash prevention potential for a variety of implemen- 
tation stfategies.^ 

Assessment of legal requirements /problem areas ; including the 
need for enabling legislation and the possible liability that may be 
associated with the concept. In such matters, the views df a repre- 
sentative sample of legislative and judicial personnel shduld be sought. 

If the preceeding indicates that the concept is potentially cost- 
effective, the most promising ASIS device(sj should be put to use 
to permit fully realistic testing of the countermeasure. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 
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Interviewer's Name 
Date of Interview 
Unit Number 



IntervCewer : 



' " Respondent 'a name, addreaa and telephone number vr%or to 

the %ntevvvew. Be auve to oheok with Reavondent to verify 
correct name, mailing addreaa and Anta' nf h.'^^i^ , 

Respondent's Full Name 



First 

Respondent's Mailing Address 



iviiddle 
iStreet and Number 



Last 



City 

Respondent's Telephone Number 



iState 



:ip 



Location code (leave blank) 
' Date of birth 



Month 

Day 

Year 



F1C6) 
Fl(7-8) 
Fl(9-10) 



Fl (11-12) 



1. How much do you weigh? 



Fl(13-15) 



^^l^ ^^^^^ resided outside this State for 

more, than three months? 



1. Yes 



2. No 



9. No Response 



F1(1'6) 



What is your current marital status? 



1. Married^ 

2. Divorced 
'3. Separated"" 



4. Widowed 

5. Npver married 
9. No response 



4. In, what year were you first licensed to drive? 



Fl(17') 



Fl(18-19) 



Did you ever take a formal Driver Education Course? 



Ye5 



No 



If yes, was it: 

? 1. High School 
2. Commercial 



3. Other (specify) 
9. No response 



Fl(20) 



6. Abdut how many total miles per year did you drive-if^fore the 

• current fuel sho'rtages?_ # Fl (21-23) 

PROBE: (If Beapondent can give accurate weekly or. monthly averaae 
get th%Q vnformation^^caloulation will he made later-.) 
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What percent of this driving was at night? 

* ' Fl(24-25) 

tr, - • • 

Have the current fuel shortages limited your^ driving? 

1. Yes ^ 2. No 9.. No response . 



If yes--by about what percent have you reduced your driving 



during daylight hours? 



by about wh$t percent have you reduced your 
driving during night hours? 



FlC2'^6-27) 



Fl(28-29) 



How often do you wear seat or' lap belts? (Read categories) 

0. Nevei;^ , ' 

1. ^Almost never (1-9%) 

2. ^Less than half the time (10-49%) ■ 

3. More than half the time (50-89%) \ Fl(30) 

4. Almost always (90% or more) 

5. Other (specify) . > ^ ' 

9, No response . „ • 

'r . . . - ' 

^ (Hand Reepondent reaponae card 1^} 

People who generally drive in accordance with the law, do 
so because: ^ ^> 

. ■' * . ' Enter number from card - 

a. Of danger to themselves • Fl(31) 

b. The>r think the police are present Fl(32) 

c. Of the possibility of having to 

appear in court ^ Fl(33) 

d. Of the penalties . .Fl(34) 

e. They may lose their driving privilege Fl(35) 

f. Their insurance may be increased or ^ 

. cancelled , _^ Fl(36) 

g. ^ Of strong family pressure ■ Fl(37) 

How many accidents, reported or unreported, have you had as a. 
driver of a motor vehicle since January 1, 1971? ___ Fl(38) 

X/ ekip to Q H3a. 

If t or more: 

would like to ask you some questions about the accident (s) . ' 
(If more than 1 accident) --Please tell me about the most recent 
accident first." . 
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In terviewer : Aak queationa in chart cind re'aord aatuat reaponee or 
code numbera for eaah. 

Complete for maximum of 4 rfioat regent aaaide/tte ainae 
January J 1971. 



Questions 



Accidents 





1 


2 


3 ' 


4 


12. Wh^t was the approximate date? 

(Month/year. Probe for month 
or season) : 










15. Was the accident reported? 
1. Yes 2. No 






/ 




14. In what State did it occur? 

1. This State 

z. utiier otaiie ^.specl^yJ 

3. Canadian Province (specify) 

4. Other country (specify) 
9. No response 










15. What type of accident was it? , 
(read each) 

1. l*edest.rian 

2. Other moving motor vehicle 

3. Fixed object (pole, etc.) 

4. Parked motor vehicle 
, 5. Ran off road 

6. Overturned in road 

7. Other (specify) 
9. No response 




<• 




• 


16. What did the accident result in? 
(read each) 

1. Property damage (only) 
Z'. Injury (of. any "kind) 
3. Fatality 
9. No response 










17^- What day of the week did it ^ 
occur on? 

1. Sunday 
^ 2.^ Monday 

3. " Tuesday- ' ^ 

4. Wednesday 

5. Thursday ^ , 

6. Friday ' - 

7. Saturday 

9. No response (Probe: 
' weekday or weekend) 










18. What time of day or night? 

• 

(Recprd actual a.m. or p.m.-- 
probe and record best estimate 
^ ,if subject is ^insure. ^ 








0 
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Question ' Accidents 





1 


2 


'3 


4 


19. What was your speed prior to the 
accident? (prior to evasive 
action?) 

(Record actual or best estimate) 










20. What was the posted speed limit? 
(Record actual or best estimate) 










If above the limit, 

21. What was the primary reason for 
your traveling above the posted 
limit? 

1. In a hurry 

2. Didn't pay- attention 

3. Drag racing 

4. Enjoy going f^SLt 

5. Emergency maneuver . 

6. Passing 

7. Other Ispecify) 
9. No response 










22. How many passengers were with 
you? 






■ 




^> 

23. How many drinks did you have 
within 4 hours prior to the 
accident? 

(If "0"^ Qkip to Q U25) 








- 


24. What were you drinking? 
(read each) 

0 

1. Beer 

2. Wine 

3. Liquor 

4. Other (specify) 
9. No response 










25. Did you use any of the follow- 
ing prescription and non- h 
prescription drugs within 4 
hours prior to the accident? 

(Enter 1. Yes or 2. No. for each) 

a. Amphetamine^s (diet pills, 
Dexedrine, Benzedrine, 
Methe drine) 

Seconal; Tranquil izers.- 
Librium, Valium) 

c. Marijuana or hashish 

d. Hallucino'gens (LSD, DMT, 
me s cal ine , ps il ocyb in) 

e. Cocaine 






i 




























^ 








f. Deliriants-Inhalants (glue, 
gasoline) 

g. Narcotics (Heroin, Metha- 
done , Morphine) 

h. Other (specify) 


























NOTE: If uncertain about category 
of a drug, record actual drug in ^ 
"h" "Other" 
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Question 



•Accidents 



26l 



Were you - 


0. 


None 


given 


1. 


Speeding 


warning 


2. 


Following 


ticket or . 




too close 


summons 


3. 


Failing to 


or arrest- 




stop at red 


ed for a 




light/stop 


violation 




sigh 


associated 


4. 


Reckles-s 


with the 




driving 


accident? 




(weaving, 


If yes; 




^improper 


What was 




passing, 
wrong way) 


it for? 






5. 


Improper 
equipment 






' Improper 
documents 
(no license , 


(If more 




registration; 


than ^one 




driving 


che ck 




while 


each) 




license sus- 




pended or 
revoked) 




7. 


Driving 
while in- 
toxicated 






or im- 






paired ^y 
alcohol 




8. 


Improper 
turn 




9, 


Other 
(specify) 
NR« no 
response 



27. 



What was the purpose of the 
trip? (record code number) 



1. 
2. 

3. 

4.' 

5, 
6. 
7. 
8. 



To or from work or school 
Driving done as part of 



your job 

Vis " 



[siting friends or rela- 
tives 

Attending meetings, sport - 
itig events, or movies 
Shopping 

To or from bar or party 
Pleasure driving only 
Othey (specify) 



28. How long had you been on the 
road prior to the accident? 

(Enter hours and minutes) 
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Question 



Accidents 



29. a. Did you brake in an attempt 
to avaid the crash?" 
(Enter 1 Yes, 2 No) 
If yeS '-why didn't it 
work? 
(Specify) 

If n o --why not? • 

(Specify) 

b. Did you take any other eva- 
sive action prior to the 
cr^h? 

(If yes, specify) 



^ Return to Q i^lZ until all aaoidenta are aompleted 

iO. How many tickets', warning tickets or arrests for traffic viola- 
tions (not associated with an* accident) have you had since 
January 1, 19 71? F3(30) 

' If "0"^ akip to Q »^B, 

*If 1 or mt>re : '» ' ' 

.'U would like to ask you Some questions about the violati6n(s) 
or warning (s). (If more than 1 violation): Please tell me 
about the most recent first." " 

V ^ . ^ ^ r 

Intetviewer : Aek queetiona in chart and record actual reeponoe or ^ 
code ntmbere for each. 

\^ Complete maximum Qf 4 moat recent. ^ viol at ione or wai»n«- 
inge eince January^ 1971. 



Questions 



Violations 





I 


[ ^ 


3 


4' 


31. What was the approximate date? 

(Month/year. Probe for 
month or season) 










32. Was it a warning, a ticket, or 
an arrest? 

1. Warning 

2. Ticket 

3. Arrest 

* 9. No response 
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Questions 



Violations 



33. 



In what State did the viola-' 
%ion occur? 



1. 
2. 
3^ 
4. 
9. 



This State 

Other State (speci^fy) 
Canadian Province Cip^^ify) 



Other country (specr 
No response 



34. 



What was 
it for? 



(If more 
than one 
violation 
for fhe 
same event , 

check each) 



1. 
2. 

3. 



4. 



7. 



9. 



Speeding 
Following 
too close 
Failing to , 
^top at*^red 
light/stop 
sign 

Reckless 
driving 
(weaving, 
improper 
passing, 
wrong way) 
Improper 
equipment 
Improper 
docuDjients 
(no license, 
registration; 
driving 
while license 
suspended 
or revoked) 
Driving 
while im- 
paired by 
alcohal 
Improper 
turn 

Other ^ 
(specify) 



35. Why do you think the policeman 
stopped you? 

(record all applicable code 
numbers) 

1. Weaving in road 

2. Driving too fast 

3. Driving too slowly 

4. Vehicle defect 

5. Routine license check 

6. Improper maneuver (specify) 

7. Other (specify) 



36. How many driijiks did you have 
wdthin 4 hours prior to the 
violation? 

(If "0", okip to Q 'il28) 
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Que3tion 



Viola 



tion 





1 


2 • 


3 


4 


37. What were you drinking? 
(read each) 

1. ■ Beer 

2. Wine 

3. Liq^uor 

4. Other (specify) 










38. Did you use any of the follow- 
ing prescription and non- 
prescription drugs within 4 
hours prior to the violation? 

(Enter 1. Yes or 2. No for edch) 

a'. Amphetamines (diet pills. 
* Dexedrine , Benzedrine , 
Methedrine) 

b. Barbiturates! (Amytal. 
Seconal;, Tranquilizers- 
Librium, Valium) 

c. Mariiuai}a or hashish 


















- 








d. HaliacinORens (LSD, DMT. 
mescaline , psilocybin) 

e. Cocaine 


















f . Del i"ri"ants- Inhalants (rIub , 
gasoline) 

g. Narcotics (Heroin, Metha- 
done, Morphine) 

n. uxner ^specixyj 

NOTE: If jmoertain about category 
of a drug record actual 4^ug in 
"h" ''Other'* 



























Return to Q UZl until all violationa are completed 

39. Have you ever attended a' remedial driver education, 'rehabilita- 
tioa or retraining program dt any kind as a result of being in- 
volved in crashes or motor vehicle violations? 



1. Yes 



2. No 



9., No response 



F4(12) 



40. Other than for. passing or emergency maneuvers, what is the ' 
fastest you have ever driven on a public road within the past 
five years? C^ph) F4(i3-15) 



41. On that occasion, why wore you traveling at that rate of 
speed? 

1. ' Drag racing 4. In a hurry 

2. Didn't realize 5. Following speed limit 

3. Enjoy going fast ^ 6. Other (specify) 



F4(163 



42* Have you ever been arrested for a criminal offense? 

1. Yes 2. No 9. No response 

\ • 

If yes: 



F4(17) 



What was tho 
date (year) ?■ 


Charge (offense) 


Disposition --Jail (amount 
of time) Fine (amount of 
dollars) Probation (amount) 
of time) 
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43. Did you ever drink or taste liquor, beer or wine? 
Skip to HS 



1. YeS 

2. No 

9« No response 



F4(18) 



44. Do you curteAtly ever drink or taste liquor, beer or wine? 



1. Yes 

2. No 



Skip to Q »47 
Skip to Q M6 



9. No response 
45. If no ; 

What are the main reasons that you don't drink? 
(Interviewer: If unoortain^ record actual reoponoe: ) 



R4C19) 



1. Religious or moral ' 

2. Don't care for it 

3. No ntaed or desire 

4. Bad for health 

5. Exposed to bad exam- 
ple in past 

6. Brought up not to 
drink 

7. Financial reasons 

8. Social reasons 

9. Other (specify) 



Interviewer : Skip to Q §64 




46. Why did you stop? 

( Interviewer : If unoertain, record actual reoponoe: ) 

Reasgns for Stopping 

] 1. Increased rdsponsibi- 

" lities or proDlems 

2. Financial reasons \ 

3. Go out less now " 

4. No need or desire \ 

5. Social reasons (in- 
cluding influence 
of others) 

6. Older, more mature ' 

7. Less opportunity ] 
/ 8. Health reasons \ 

9. Other (specify) 



F4(20) 



F4(21) 



Interviewer : Skip to Q §62 
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47. What do you drink most often, liquor, beer or wine? (check one) 



1. Liquor 



2. Beer 

3. Wine 

4. Other 



' (specify) 



(If liquor) How many 1 to 1-1/2 ounce shot 
drinks could you have and still drive 
well? 

(If beer) How many 12 ounce bottles or cans 
could you drink and still drive weH? 

(If wine) How many gl^^ses could you F4 (22-24) 
have and still drive well? 

(If other) How much of this couid you drink 
and still drive well? 



Hand Reepon^ent card 2. 



48. Which of the categories on this card best describe how often 
you drink: 



a. 
b. 
c. 

d. 
e. 



During the morning? 

Immediately before or during lunch? 

During the afternoon (after lunch, but before 
cocktail hour)? 

Immediately before or during dinner? 

During the evening (after dinner is overJT 



49, How many drinks do you generally drink on any one typical 
occasion? (record actual) : / 



F4(25) 
F4(26) 

F4(27) 
F4(28) 
F4(29) 



F4(30-31) 



C2> 



50. How often do you drink much more than your usual--really 

**tie** one on? (record actual): - F4(32-3^) 



51, 



52. 



In the past year, how many times would ^you say you have driven 

after drinking an alcoholic beverage? (If "0", okip 

to Q ilS4) ' F4(34-35) 



Recall the mbst recent time you were driving after^ drinking 

liquor, beer or wine. How many drinks did you have? F4(36-37) 

How many miles did you drive after drinking on that 

occasion? F4(38-40) 



53. On the typical occasion when you are driving after drinking 
would you say that you: (read each) 



a. Arc more afraid than usual pf becoming 
involved in an accident? 

b. Are more afraid than usual of being 
stopped by the poli-ce? 

c. Notice your concentration is poorer? 

d. Are drowsy or falling asj^p? 

e. Tend to drive better? 

f. Drive faster? 

g. Drive slower? 

h. Are confused or uncertain in reacting to 
emergency situations? 

i. Mare often drive with the windows open? 
j. ^Jotice no difference in your driving? 



1. Yes 2. No 



F4(41) 
F4(42) 

F4(43) 
F4(44) 
F4(45) 
F4(46) 
F4(47) 

F4(48) 
F4(49) 
F4(50) 
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54. 



55. 



I'd now like to get your opinion about some statements* (Hand, 
Reopondent Card 1*) As I read each statement^ please give me 
the number from this card that best describes how strongly 
you agree or disagree with it. (read each) 



a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 



You tend to drive faster than the speed limit. ^ 

You enjoy driving. * ^ 

You tend to be overly cautious behind the wheel. 

You are safer than most drivers. 

Driving is a privilege which the State can 

restrict in any way it sees fit* 

The police are tougher on young drivers than 

on older drivers for the same offense. 

Your friends would kid you if you didn't drink. 



Hand Reopondent Card 3. * 

h. You drive to let off st am. 

i. You become very sleepy behind the 
wheel. 

j. When another driver cuts in front of you, you 
try^' to cut him off or crowd him. 

k. If upset by a quarrel or conflict you: 
drive rauch^ faster than normal 
perform violent maneuvers 
do not pay attention while driving 



F4(51) 
F4(52) 
F4(53) 
F4(54) 

F4(5S) 

F4(S6) 
F4(57) 



F4(58) 

F4(59) 

F4(60) 

F4(61) 
F4(62) 
F4(63) 



About how many people are killed on the highway each year in 

this country? F4 (64-66) 



56. I'M like to get your opinion on how often certain factors might 
be involved ^in fatal accidents. As I read each factor, please 
tell me the 'percentage that you think comes closes^t to tne 
percentage df fatal accidents involving that factot. Some 
accidents involve several factors; others may involve none, 
thus, your answers do not have to total 1001. 

What percentage of fatal accidents 
involve: 

a. Vehicle defects 

b. Speeding 

c. Driver who has been drinking 

d. Driver who has been using marijuana 

e. Poorly designed roads 



Percent 



F4(6:^-68) 
F4(69-70) 
F4(71-72) 
F4(73-74) 
F4(75-76) 



57. . About how many 1 to 1-1/2 ounce shots of whiskey could you 
drink before you would be legally too drunk to drive? (If 
Respondent is unsure, ask for his best gU^ss.) F4(77-78) 



53. About how many 12 ounce bottles of beer could you drink 

before you would bo legally tqp drunk to drive? F4(79-80) 



59. In this State, does the penalty for a driver's first drunken 
driving conviction include: (ask each) 

1. 2. 3. 

Don't 
Yes No Know 

If yes, how much? \ F5(6-8j 



a. Fine 

b. Impounding 
the ve- 
hicle 

c. Loss of 
insurance 

d. Jail sen- 
0 tence 

e. Loss of 
license 

f. Anything 
else? 



If yes, how many months? F5(9-10) 
If yes, how many months? F5(ll-12) 
If yes, how many days? F5 (13-15) 

If yes, how many months? F5(16-17) 

Specify F5(18) 
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^60, Do you consider these penalties to be too severe, too\ lenient 
or about right? 

1. Too severe r ■> . 

2. Too lenient HH" ^ . * 1 F5(19) 
3i About right ^ 

9. No re^Ronse . . ■ ■. . •* ' * • 

' . . - • ' . . i ■ . • . • • ^ ^ . 

61. I'd like to reac^^ome statements about drinking and becoming 
intoxicated.' Ple^e tjell me if you think each statement is 
tru6 of false. (If R."* says don ' t know," probe_ f or True or 
Palse. If R. still does not know, then check "Don' t Know.") 

k i\ ■ ^ 1. 2. 3. 

" True False Don ' t Know 

a. A person will "get druhk • 
i quickest ' on 'an empty • 

stomach. F5(20) 

b. A small person will'get 
drunk faster than a large 
person, drinking the 

same amount. " F5(21) 

c. A person who has had one 
drink should not be alloweid 

to drive' ah automobile. _ ; i» ♦ F5(22) 

d. Experienced drinkers can 
drink more than novice 

drinkers and nbt- get' • * 

drunk. , ' [ . ■ F5(23) 

e. Alcohol is considered a 

drug. ^ - ^ Z . F5(24) 

f. Alcohol affects a person - * 
fa&t€?,r if he's under medi-* 

' cation like a tranquilizer » - - ' . ^ 

or antiaeprerssant • ' * * F5(25) 

g. Black coffee i*s helpful, in' • 

sobering up. ^ - F5(2^) 

h. Alcohol tends to make drivers 
react more quickly to road 

h^zs^td^s. ' • 1^ 1P5(27) 

Intovvicwer : Adminiaicr' di*inkittg dPtvov attitude teat. 



""The purpose of the following form is to determine the general view 
people have toward individuals' who drink and drive by hOjVing thetn 
rate drinking driygrs' against* a seri^fe of descriptive* scales. Please 
read the instructions^, l will bp glad to answer any questions you 
may have." . • • * ; \' 

Turn page to JCnotruatjono <in<j hand to Boayondont .' 
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Instructions 



If you feel the concept of a "drinking driver" is very closely 
related to one end of the scale you* should place your "x" as 
follows: 

Desirable x ; :^ : : : undesirable 

or 

desirable : : : } s ; x undesirable 

i - 

If you feel that the "drinking driver" concept is quite closely 
filiated to one or the other end of the scale (but not extremely) > 
you should place your "x" as follows: 

strong ; x : : : .: : weak 

or 

strong^^ : : :^ : :JL.- ^^^^ 

If the concept seems only slightly^ related to one side as opposed 
to the other side (buFTs not really neutral) v then you should check 
as follows: ^ 

active : ; x : : : : passive 

• or 

active : : : : x ; : passive ^ 

The\iTection toward which you check, of course, depends upon which 
of th^ two ends of the scale seems most characteristic of the cOftcept, 
Please Check the center only if you consider the concept to be neutral 
on the s6ale, both sides of the scale equally associated with tne 
concept. 6x if the scale is completely irrelevant . 

East J : : x : j : West 

Please make your ratings on the basis of what this concept means to 
you. Sometijnes you may feel as though you«ve had tne same item before 
oiTthe form.' ThU will not be the cop^, so do not look back and 
forth through the item? . Do not try to rememFerTiow you checlce^ 
simil ar items earlier in the form. Make a separate and independent 
judgment for each scale. 

Make one check mark on each scale. Work aV fairly high speed through 
•this form. Do not worry or puzzle over individual items—theife are 
no right or wrong answers ! It is your first impressions, your 
T5ime3ia?Fe'^f 66 lings'' about the items, that we , want. 



Please turn the page and begin. 
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62. The drinking driver is: 

normal 
ethical 
joiner 
qonforming 
hot 
careful 
stable 
happy 
immature 
weak 
brav^ 
independent 
healthy- 
unreliable 
impulsive 
old 
popular 
irrational 
follower 
smart 
dangerous 
slow 



disturbed 


. F5{28) 


unethical 


F5(29) 


loner 


F5(30) 


nonconforming 


F5{31) 


cold 


F5(32) 


careles^s 


F5(33) 


unstable 


F5(34) 


sad 


F5(35) 


mature 


F5(36) 


strong 


F5(37) 


cowardly 


F5(38) 


dependent 


F5(39) 


ill 


F5(40) 


reliable 


F5(41) 


restrained 


F5(42) 


yo\mg 


F5{43) 


unpopular 


F5{44) 


rational 


F5{45) 


leader 


F5(44) 


stupid 


F5{47) 


safe 


F5(48) 


quick 


F5(49) 



(Return BoSklet to Interviewer) 
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IntervCewer : Check Respondentia form to be aertd'in that each aqale 
7 ' hae one and onli^ one checlanark. If any aheoJanarka 

are m-Ceaing or if there are 2 or more oheakmarka for ■ 
one scale r&tiirn to to be chanced. 

It is extr&meli^' important that each scale has one 
che akmark. " - 

63. In your opinion the term "drinking dtriver" applies to a driver 

who had.at least how many drinks before driving? . F5(63) 

Interviewer^ ; "I*d now like to^get some information about your spare 
time activities." * 

■I ■ , ■ 

64. HoW many hours do you spend each week ; 

a. ' Watching television * F5(51-52) 

b. Listening to the radio F5(53-54>) 

c. Reading newspapers F5(55-56) 

Reading magazines F5 (57-58)" 

65. How many times per year do you go to drive-in movies?^ FS(59) 

66. How many tim&s per year do you go to regular movie 

theaters? " ^ F5(60) 

67. How many times per year dou you go to automobile races/ 

shows? F5(61) 

68. Do you regularly attend meetings, functions or activities for- 
any of the following types of organizations? (read categories 
and record yes or no for each) 

I. Ye£ 2, No 

a. Religious/Church-Affiliated F5(62) 

b. Fraternal/Social F5(63) 

c. School-Affiliated ^ F5(64) 

d. Political/Activist . . F.5(65) 

e. Organized Athletics F5(66) 



69. I would now like to talk onde again about driving after drinking. ^ 
.Let's assume that you could accuratefy determine that you were 
legally too drunk to drive. In that situation, which of the 
following steps would. you be willing to take? Just answer "yes" 
if yau would be willing to do the things I *11, mention, or "no" 
if you wouldn't. 

* 1. 2. 3. 

Not 

Yes No Sure 

a. Hav^^ sober indrvi4ual drive your 

— ffT^Drive home anyhow. / 

c. Leave your car andy 
T f^^® home witir sober driver 

4' . Call home f/)r a ride^ 

Call a friend for a ridg . 
Pay as much as $5 for a cab ride 
home 

Call police for assistance 

d. Wait as long as two hours until you 
are sufficiently sober to drive. 



F5(67) 
F5(68) 

F5(69) 
F5(70) 
F5(71)^ 

F5(72) 
F5(73) 

F5(74) 
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70.. Would you favor installing an instrument in cars operated by ' 
persons convicted of drinking driving that would prevent their 
, cars from starting when they are legally too drunk to drive? — ^ 

1. Yes 2. No 3. Undecided . F5(75) 

» • ■ ' 

It • , ■ ' 

71. Would you favor .installing an instrument in cars operated by 
persons convicted of speeding that would prevent them from 
traveling faster than some majcimura speed? 

f • • » 

1. Yes 2. No 3. Undecided ^ . F5C76) 

72. Are you currently a full-time student? 

1. Yes ^ 2. No 9. No response F5(77) 

73. What is the highest grade you completed in school? (Circle grade) 
•1,2,3,4,5,6, 7,8,9,10,11,12, 13,14,15,^6,17 + F5(78-79) 

7^. Are you currently employed full-time? 

!• ^es 2. No 9. No response * F5(80) 



75. (If employed) What is your current occupation? (Describe) 



F6(6) 



76. In the last 6 months, have you used any of the following? ^ 

Yes 2. No 

a. Amphetamines (prescription or non- 
prescriptio.n--e.g. , "ups" diet pills, 
sj)eed, Dexedrine, Benzedrine, 

MiBthedrine) F6 (7) 

b. Barbiturates or tranquilizers ("downs," " 
Seconal, Amytal, Valium, Librium) _J F6(8) 

c. Marijuana (hashish) ~ F6(9) 

d. Hallucinogens (LSD, Mescaline, psilocybin) ■ F6(10) 

e. Cocaine' F6(ll) 

f. Deliriants-Inharants (glue, gasoline) "~ F6(12) 

g. NajGotics (Heroin, opium, morphine, - , 

mdfhadone) ' F6(13) 



If R. is unsure for any of the drug categories, write actual name 
of drug used. 
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Within the past six months, have any of your friends or 
acquaintances used any of the following? 



1. Yes 2. No 3. Don't know 



a. Amphetamines (prescrip- 
tion or nonprescription 
e.g., "ups'\ diet pills, 
speed,' Deo^edi'ine, Ben- 
zedrine, Nethedrin^] 

b. Barbiturates or tranquil- 
xzers \"aownsV , Seconal , 
Amytal, Valium, Librium) 

c. Marijuana (hashish] 

d. Hallucinogens (LSD, 
Mescaline, psilocybin*) 

e . Cocaine 

f. Del iriants - Inhalants 
(glue , gafSo line ) 

g. Narcotics (Heroin, 
opium", morphine,, metha- 
done] 



F6(14) 

F6(15) 
F6(16) 

F6(17) 
F6(18) 

F6(19) 
F6(20) 



Interviewer ; ''Now I ,am going to read some statements. (Hand i?. Card 1*') 
Please read the number that best describes how strongly 
you*iagree or disagree with each statement as it applies 
to you.** 



ERJC . 



78. If somebody annoys me, I am apt to tell him 

what I think of him. — 

79. The people ^I .deal with aren't too • friendly. 

r 

80. It's hard to know how to treat people. * 

81. This world has more pain than pleasure. - 

82. I sometimes get into fist fights or feel like hitting 
someone. 

83. I react quickly to other people's remarks. 

84. There have been occasions when I felt like smashing 
things; _ 

85. When shopping, I sametimes buy things-I real3.y don't 
have much use 'for. ' _ 

86. I often act on the spur of the moment without think- 
ing things through. ' 

87. I can tell right away whether I'll like someone I 
meet. 

88.. I can't help getting into arguments when people dis- 
agree with me. ^ 

89. I often hav.e the fe,eling that I am different. 

90, I sometimes have arguments or quarrels with my family 
or people in authority, ^ ^ 

91. • If I had the opportunity I would live very differ- 

ently. 

92, I tend to change my mind abruptly. ^ 
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_(H) F6(21) 

(A) F6(22) 

(A) F6(23) 

(A) F6(24) 

_(H) F6(25) 

_(I) F6(26) 

^(H) F6(27) 

F6(28) 

_(I) F6(29) 

_(I) F6(30) 

_(H) F6(31) 

_(A) F6(32) 

_(H) F6(33) 

_(A]( F6(34) 

(I) F6(35). 



INTERVIEWER »S SUPPLEMENT 

Unit Niupber of Respondent: 
Interviewer's Name: 



F6(36-37) 

To be Completed by Interviewer After Interview 
1.. Respondent's race: * 

1. White . 4. Latin American F6(38) 

2. Black 5. Other (specify) 

3. Oriental 



2. Respondent's cooperation was: 

1, Very good ' 4. Poor F6(39) 

2, Good 5, Very poor 



3. Fair 



3. Did the respondent seem: 

1. Completely frank and honest _^ F6(40) 

2. Generally frank and honest 

3. Evasive or guarded at least occasionally 

4. Untruthful 

5. Other (specifyj " 

4. The housing unit was: ' 

1, Single family structure ^ F6(41) 

2« Two family structure 

3, Multiple dwelling 

5« The housing unit apparently was (check one): 

1. Dormitory " F6(42) 

2. Military barracks ^ 

3. ' House or apartment of respondent's parent (s) /guardian (s) ____ 

4. liespbndent 's own house or apartment 

5. House or apartment shared by respondent aild others of " 
similar age 

6. Other (specityj 

6, Other j^ersons present during the ^ihterview were (check all that 
apply) : 

1. None ^ ^ 6. Other relatives F6(43) 

2. Children under 6 > 7, Other adults ^^^^^^^^^^ 

3. Older children 8, Friend(s) 

4. Spouse 9, Girlfriend 

5. Parent(sJ 0. Other (specifyj 
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CARD 1 



Strpngly disagree 
Disagree 

Neither: ^gree nor disag 
Agree 

Strongly agree 



2-3t 
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CARD 2 



0 



Never 

Monthly or less 

^Two or three times each nlonth 
Once a week 

Several times each week 
Daily 
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CARD 3 



^^"^^ Nevet 

2. Seldom 

3. Sometimes 

4. Frequently 

5. Always 
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LETTER SENT TO EACH SUBJECT 
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b U N LA P one/ AS SOC I AT ES , INC- 

EASTERN DIVISION 
DN.S PARKLAND DRlVCt DARIENt CDNN. 06320 • 203* 655-3971 



Dunlap and Associates , Inc. , an independent research firm, is 
currently conducting an important study of problems faced by 
drivers for the National Highway Traffic Safety Administration 
of the U.S. Department of Transportation. You and several 
other drivers have been randomly selected to represent your 
state in this research. We are interested in learning about 
you, the driving you do and your attitudes toward driving. 

One of our interviewers will be calling you within the next 
few weeks. He will ask for about 45-60 minutes of your time, 
at your convenience dn your home. All of the answers you give 
to his questions will be confidential and used only for research 
purposes. Following the interview, we'will s§nd you a check for 
Ills. 00 to help compensate for your time. Our study will be 
successful only if a large percentage of drivers agree to par- 
ticipate. Your cooperation will be greatly appreciated and will 
help toward the '.mprovement of highway safety. 

Sincerely , 

I , David F. Preusser, Ph.D. ' 

Project Director 
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